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TO OUR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC. 





~ Proprietors of Fraser’s Macazrve cannot dismiss the Number which 
is to conclude the last Volume of a falling year, without in the first 
place thanking the Public for the large and constantly-increasing Patronage 
with which they have been honoured ; and informing their Friends, in the 
next place, that such arrangements have been made as cannot fail of render- 
ing the Work more and more deserving of the high place which it has 
already attained in the literature of the country. To go more into particu- 
lars at this moment would savour almost as much of vanity as of precipitation. 
But this they will undertake to promise, that while their old supporters 
continue to be gladdened by the same spirit in future Numbers which has 
given a tone to the best of those already in their possession, they who may 
be tempted to begin the Series with the First of January, 1849, may depend 
upon finding that, to all intents and purposes, they make themselves masters 
of the opening part of a fresh work. 
With these few words we take our leave of the Old Year. We shall 
welcome the New, as beseems us, when it comes. 


Bee” Subscribers to Fraser's Magazine are requested to complete their sets 
without delay, as of some of the numbers for 1848 very few copies 
remain on hand. 
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it was not even an erercitatio calcu- 
lated to delight the Charles Wynns 
of the House. The opinion—for 
argument there was none—was all 
one way; no person had any fault 
to find with any one. As Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger said, ‘It was mighty pro- 
voking there was to be no fighting 
after all.” Vainly did Mr. Shiel, the 
stormy petrel of debate, with shrill 
voice, essay to raise the low tone of 
the discussion. The two ¢riste, mourn- 
ful hours, during which the House 
submitted to the honourable mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire, had worn out 
all enthusiasm and energy; from 
that moment the noble viscount was 
safe, and the proposed motion doomed. 
The gun was loaded, the charge 
well rammed down, but priming there 
was none. 

Though we have never joined the 
Peace Society, we are at the same 
time quite opposed to all quarrels, 
but especially to quarrels which, from 
their very nature, must be incon- 
clusive. If we cannot avoid a quar- 
rel, then the action should follow 
the word, as surely as the thunder fol- 
lows the lightning ; but, undoubtedly, 
every sacrifice should be made by 
all who have the interest of their 
country at heart, to obviate the ne- 
cessity of re-assuming the bruised 
arms now so long hung up as monu- 
ments. The Duke has said in 
one of his many admirable mots, ‘ A 
great country cannot make a little 
war.’ That is true; but it is equally 
true that a great country has no 
refuge in littleness; the penalty 
which we pay for greatness, for im- 
mense possessions, for extended com- 
merce, is an intimate, perhaps too 
intimate a connexion with the affairs 
of the Continent. Ours is an empire 
of opinion; if once the belief in our 
power, if once the prestige of our 
self-confidence, is shaken, we shall 
lose more than we have ever gained 
by formidable armaments and mili- 
tary array. 

Upon the present occasion, the 
subject to be discussed, and the 
actors brought upon the stage, were 
not unworthy ofthe high audience : a 
series of petty insults, guedam qui- 
dem purva sed non toleranda, had been 
heaped upon the British represent- 
ative at Madrid by the Spanish go- 
vernment; these had been, most un- 
fortunately, borne in silence, or only 
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slightly resented. At last, as the 
climax to personalities, the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs writes to Sir 
Hi. Bulwer, desiring him to leave 
the Spanish capital within forty- 
eight hours, and enclosing him at 


the same time the proper pass- 
ports, and the necessary license 
for post-horses on the road. Let us 


imagine the effect which such an 
insult would have produced in the 
court of Elizabeth or the Protector ; 
in what terms the indignation of the 
House of Commons would have ex- 
pressed itself,—a British ambassador 
expelled —expelled ignominiously— 
from Spain! and yet, as Mr. Bankes 
truly remarked, the Government 
permit whole weeks to sweep by 
without one attempt at explanation, 
without one expression of resentment, 
or even one apology for its silence ! 

This, perhaps, is the great evil of a 
long -continued peace; men have 
learnt to calculate so finely, their 
foresight becomes so keen, that 
they outwit themselves, and feel and 
act as though this world, and the 
things of this world, were to remain 
to them for ever. To maintain the 
status quo is their only object; the 
policy which promises them security 
is the most acceptable. Upon the 
vague, the indefinite, the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence, they re- 
flect but little; in their anxiety after 
their own material welfare, it is to 
be feared that they lose the quick 
sense of honour and chivalry. So 
we have ever seen it, that after a 
convulsion a nation bursts forth into 
assertions of dignity which may have 
been long repressed, and in appeals 
to patriotism which, for a long period, 
may have found no responsive echoes 
in the hearts of men. Thus it was 
under Cromwell, when the whole 
Continent trembled at a power 
which had long crouched beneath it. 
Thus in the great Revolution of 
1789, the first cry raised was, ‘ To the 
frontier!’ and so M. Lamartine tells 
us that the Republic will, at the 
first menace, rise like one man to 
vindicate the national honour. 

Now, let us imagine for a mo- 
ment that such an insult had been 
committed towards France, that the 
Baron Talleyrand had been sent 
across the Pyrenees, or M. de Cottu 
shipped off to Boulogne, how many 
hours would have elapsed before the 
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note of preparation would have 
sounded from Toulon to Brest? Pa- 
rant hec fulmina pacem, was the 
motto on some cannon taken from 
Corsica in the Spanish war of 1718. 
The resolution to resent an injury 
is frequently the best security against 
having an injury to resent; it is 
this dread of possible consequences 
which we honestly believe influ- 
ences the English Government, at 
the present moment, in their in- 
tercourse with France. The stout 
language of M. Lamartine, in the 
very first address which, as secretary 
(ad interim) for foreign affairs, he 
sent to every court in Europe, and 


the conviction that the firmness of 


expression he assumed would not 
be belied in action, had much to 
do with the cordial manner in which 
the Revolution was accepted by 
countries naturally the most averse 
to Republican institutions. 

It certainly has struck us as a me- 
lancholy and incomprehensible cir- 
cumstance, that throughout the de- 
bate no one member could be found 
to rise to the height ofthe argument, 
and to express, in language warm from 
the heart, the sense of a nation out-~ 
raged in its character and dignity by 
a wanton insult. Instead of this we 
have well-turned and balanced sen- 
tences, but all indicating a tendency 
towards Walpole’s famous policy— 
quieta non monere. ‘It would, said 
Mr. Shiel, ‘be strange indeed if the 
minister of this great and powerful 
country, that has the power of re- 
senting an insult but can afford to 
despise it, if the minister of England 
could be humiliated at any thing that 
could be done by a Spanish govern- 
ment.’ So also Lord Mahon admit- 
ted that the national honour was at 
stake, but in some degree justified 
the conduct of the Duke de Soto- 
mayor, by recalling to the recollec- 
tion of the House the dismission of 
Count Gyuenbourg, the Swedish 
ambassador, from the court of St. 


James's in 1717. 
With regard to our relations with 
Spain (said Lord John Russell, taking 


up the wondrous tale in the same spirit 
as Mr. Shiel),—with regard to our re- 
lations with Spain, I think they are not 
only very peculiar and very delicate, but 
I think, that while they require English 
honour to be maintained, they require 
also a very great forbearance. Perhaps 
if the two countries were more on a level 
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jocose, 


in point of force, it might be more diffi- 
cult, or at least it would be more liable to 
suspicion if forbearance were shewn. 

‘Truly, as Mr. Disraeli observed, 
‘the Government have introduced a 
sentiment instead ofa principle into 
our foreign affairs, and that senti- 
ment is, Peace, peace, at any price ! 
As for what Mr. Disraeli’s own views 
and opinions might be, it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at them through the 
intricate maze, and what Pangloss in 
Candide calls, his metaphysico-po- 
litico-cosmolo-micological discourse, 
so full of antithesis, paradox, bril- 
liant imagination, felicitous combin- 
ation, but wholly and inexplicably in- 
terwoven chain of flowery sentences ; 
but certainly the whole tone of the 
discussion, or rather of the speeches 
—for discussion there was none— 
was entirely in favour of folding our 
arms, taking an apology if we could 
wheedle one out of the Duke of 
Valencia ; but otherwise, as Lord 
John illustrated his meaning, by the 
poor, pointless anecdote of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, rather to decide 
on laughing at the whole affair as a 
good joke, than adopt the other 
alternative of knocking down the 
offender. 

Now of the two we must fairly 
say, that, although the least refined 
and subtle, the latter appears to us 
the most expeditious and effectual 
way of preventing a repetition of an 
offence. Certainly, in the daily inter- 
course of life, the condign punish- 
ment which follows an insult is 
better calculated to raise a man in 
the estimation of his friends and 
associates, who adopts this summary 
mode of proceeding, than if he chuck- 
les to himself, or attempts the merry, 
and indifferent line: but, at 
all events, one thing is quite certain, 
that if the offender is to be knocked 
down, it must be immediately ; 
does not do to wait weeks and months, 
and then to send a formal communi- 
cation to the effect that, although 
you did not knock him down at the 
time, you have well considered the 
matter, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is your duty to knock 
him down on the first favourable 
occasion. We have borne with the 
insult so long that it would now be 
the extreme of folly to do any thing 
more than to break off all relations 
with Spain; and, above all, let it at 
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once be clearly and distinctly under- 
stood, that the Quadruple ‘Treaty is 
at an end — that we hold ourselves 
disengaged from all the obligations 
implied in it—that the Spanish go- 
vernment having violated the con- 
ditions of that treaty, we are at 
liberty to enter into fresh alliances 
with any other party, by whom we 
may think the happiness and the 
welfare of Spain can be best pro- 
moted. 

To be candid, however, we are in- 
clined to think that Spain must by 
this time be heartily tired ofquadruple 
alliances. Let us turn back to 1718, 
when England, France, and Austria, 
entered into a treaty, which, after the 
subsequent accession of the Dutch, 
received the name of the Quadruple 
Alliance, and was supposed to have 
conferred immortal honour on Stan- 
hope and Stair, who were its princi- 
pal promoters. The basis of this 
treaty was declared to be the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and its object the preserv- 
ation of the tranquillity of Europe. 
And this tranquillity was to be real- 
ised in the most extraordinary man- 
ner: if Philip and Victor Asmadeus 
did not accede to it within the space 


of three months, the whole force of 


the contracting parties was to be em- 
ployed against them. The conse- 
quence of such a quadruple alliance 
to Spain was, that she was stripped 
of half her possessions, her commerce 
was almost annihilated, and her fleet 
entirely so, by Byng, off Pessaro. 
In like manner the Quadruple Al- 
liance of 1834 has been the source 
of misery and wretchedness to Spain 
ever since it was contracted. Mr. 
Shiel admitted the other night, that 
but for this Don Carlos would have 
been firmly seated on the throne 
of Spain. The same thing has been 
asserted over and over again in the 
House of Commons; but it was 
always received with derision by the 
Government, until the proposition is 
now enunciated by a cabinet minister. 
In 1837, Mr. Bulwer, in the debate 


on Spanish affairs, remarked, that ‘ If 


the Spanish Legion had not been in 
Spain, St. Sebastian would not have 
fallen ; if St. Sebastian had not fallen, 
Bilboa would not have been relieved ; 
and if Bilboa had not been relieved, 
Don Carlos would most certainly 
have been recognised by the north- 
ern powers.’ This is very much the 
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style of argument adopted in the old 

distich :— 

For want of a nail the shoe was lost, 

For want of a shoe the horse was lost, 

For want of a horse the rider was lost, 

And for want of a rider the kingdom 
was lost. 

But inthisinstance Sir H. Bulwer's 
accumulated proof was correct ; and 
the assertion that the Spanish Le- 
gion, although composed of such riff- 
raff, was the salvation of the throne 
of Isabella, has been borne out by 
all subsequent events, and now, to our 
unmitigated astonishment, has, by the 
declaration of Mr. Shiel, been ac- 
knowledged and vouched for by the 
cheers of Lord Palmerston. 

If this question of foreign inter- 
vention, and more particularly of 
intervention in the affairs of Spain, 
is to be discussed at all, we cannot 
understand how it could so decidedly 
be kept out of view as it was on the 
6th of June. Mr. Disraeli alluded, 
but only slightly alluded, to it; 
whereas we humbly submit that the 
terms of the alliance, its obligation 
and fulfilment, were the points open 
to fair discussion, and, in our opinion, 
to fair objection. The object which 
Lord Palmerston—if Hunsurd report 
correctly—proposed to himself in the 
Quadruple Alliance was, that Spain 
should be neither Austrian Spain nor 
French Spain, but Spanish Spain ; and 
has this object been attained? Has 
Spain been Spanish Spain? And that 
other object, the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the country, has that been 
attained? To our apprehension it 
seems that any thing more unlike 
repose and happiness was never seen. 
Every change of moon has brought 
a change of ministers; thirty-six go- 
vernments and four hundred minis- 
ters have positively sworn allegiance 
to the throne since 1834. Spain ap- 
pears to us to be a chess-club, in 
which every man is occupied in ob- 
serving the manceeuvres of his oppo- 
nent, and in endeavouring to check- 
mate him; or, rather, we might com- 
pare it to a game of beggar my 
neighbour, for no one party seems 
to succeed except on the total ruin of 
its adversaries. 

But the question, as far as it in- 
volves considerations of Lord Pal- 
merston’s and of Mr. Bulwer’s con- 
duct, resolves itself into a very small 
compass. With the consent of the 
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House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, 
in 1834, commenced a policy of in- 
terference. Right or wrong, this 
was the policy approved of by the 
then House of Commons. ‘There 
were, it is true, some few, such as 
Mr. Fector, who boldly denied the 
virtue of this policy, and ventured to 
uphold the cause of Don Carlos. 
But the cause of legitimacy had been 
stricken dead in France ; it was our 
interest, or our prejudice, at the 
moment to keep on good terms with 
the King of the French — hine ille 
luchryme ; and we were dragged into 
this wretched alliance, by which we 
engaged ourselves to furnish Spain 
with arms, ammunition, and a naval 
force; and, as if all this had not been 
enough, the Government conmnived at 
the assembling of a legion in the Isle 
of Dogs. Perhaps the term ‘con- 
nived’ is a wrong one, for the Fo- 
reign-enlistment Act was absolutely 
suspended, in order to enable Sir De 
Lacy Evans to collect together all 
the wretched and ragged from the 
worst dens of vice and corruption, 
whose only virtue was courage, and 
that was sufficient to turn the scale 
between the two contending parties, 
—the queen’s having on her side the 
advantage and prestige of possession, 
Don Carlos the sanctity of a just cause 
and an hereditary right. 

Now, taking these facts into fair 
account, we cannot see how, on the 
present occasion, Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Bulwer could have acted 
otherwise than they did. They inter- 
fered in the affairs of Spain because, 
from the first, their policy had been 
avowedly that of intervention, and 
because the English people were in- 
terested in preserving the peace and 
tranquillity of a kingdom which, in 
the event of disturbance, would have 
had a right, by the faith of treaties, 
to invoke their aid and protection. 

But we might even argue the 
question on higher grounds. In- 
tervention, to the extent which 
Mr. Bulwer practised it, may be 
sustained on the mere principle of 
common humanity. To advise a 
sinking man how to save himself 
from drowning could scarcely be 
construed into a breach of etiquette, 
although the advice were offered 
from Christchurch Meadows to a 
bather in the Isis, and the adviser 
were a stranger. M. Thiers has so 
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beautifully expressed it, ‘ There are no 
Pyrenees (oh, ominous word !),—no 
Py renees to humanity!’ and every 
country which violates the laws of 
humanity has an account to render 
to the whole of civilised Europe. 
The conduct of the Spanish govern- 
ment had long been such as to excite 
terror in all except the worst refuse 
of the population. No order, no 
consistency marked their proceedings. 
Supported at one moment by the 
Progresistas, at another by the Mo- 
derados, at a third by the Exaltados, 
their sole object seemed to be power ; 
the only object of power, confiscation ; 
the only object of confiscation, to fill, 
not the coffers of the State, but their 
own pockets. To talk to such men 
about constitutional government is 
like praising a fair complexion to the 
Negro, or the beauties of colour to 
the blind. Still, as representing a 
great nation, the mother of free 
institutions, and the dispenser of 
freedom to others, Mr. Bulwer, in 
giving advice, whether instructed so 
to do or not, would have exceeded in 
no degree the obligations of his high 
mission. The only doubtful point 
in the whole affair seems, therefore, 
to be, how far the particular mode of 
conveying the advice—let the merit 
of suggesting it rest where it may — 
was judicious and becoming. 
Meanwhile, if no better result has 
arisen out of the ministerial sugges- 
tions, we at least have acquired some 
curious and important information 
from the correspondence to which 
it gave rise. Up to this time the 
Ilouse of Commons has been led to 
suppose, and the nation has almost 
universally believed, that Lord 
Grey’s government interfered in the 
affairs of Spain mainly because they 


considered the cause of Isabella 
Segunda to be just: nor was the 
notion an irrational one. What 


but a strong sense of the necessity of 
upholding some great principle, and 
a determination to be bound through 
evil and good by the faith of treaties, 
should have induced us to lavish our 
treasure, blood, and naval armament, 
in a conflict wherein we, at least, 
were in no way personally interested ? 
The Duke de Sotomayor, on the 
other hand, appears to have a very 
poor conviction of our disinter- 
estedness. In his despatch of April 
the 15th he writes, — ‘ Neither in 
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this contest, nor in the memorable 
and glorious one of independence, 
nor in that of succession in the last 
century, can it be understood that 
Great Britain has acted otherwise 
than as nations act on similar occa- 
sions, always consulting their own 
glory, their policy, and their interest. 
See then, sir, the answer which 
England might give to itself, were 
it asked for what reasons it preferred 
the cause of Queen Isabella to the 
cause of Don Carlos!’ The - stion 
has now been answered. Mr. Bulwer 
had already anticipated the answer 
in his despatch, April 7,—‘ Your 
excellency, I am sure, will permit 
me to call to your attention, that 
that which especially distinguished 
the cause of Queen Isabella from 
that of her royal competitor was the 
promise of constitutional freedom in- 
scribed on her Catholic majesty’s 
banners. It was this circumstance, 
at all events, which principally gained 
her Catholic majesty the sympathy 
and support of Great Britain’ And, 
again, the same assertion is repeated 
April 12,— The Queen of Spain, in 
her struggle for the throne of this 
kingdom, did receive the support and 
countenance of Great Britain, which 
neither stipulated for nor acquired 
any sort of advantage for herself on 
account ofthese services having been 
rendered, considering that she was 
repaid for them by the satisfactory 
conviction thut she had thus contri- 
buted to confer on the noble people of 
this country the benefits of a free and 
enlightened government. ‘These 
fine words. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are contradicted, as well 
by Mr. Shiel as in other parts of 
Mr. Bulwer’s correspondence ; for, 


are 


according to both, England has 
not been able to obtain for the 


Spanish people those inestimable 
benefits. What rational statesman, 
indeed, could come to a different 


conclusion from the Duke de Soto- 
mayor as to our motives in completing 
this treaty? Are we such Palla- 
dins, such knight-errants of free- 
dom and free institutions, that no- 
thing will content us except the em- 
ployment of our fleets and armies in 
a crusade against their opponents on 
the Spanish peninsula and else- 
where? Then why have we not 
marched to Moscow? Why did we 
not anticipate Charles Albert in the 
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occupation of Lombardy? But, as 
M. Guizot expressed himselfto Louis 
Philippe, in one of those curious let- 
ters which are to be found in the 
most amusing of all novels and ro- 
mances, the Reoue Retrospective, ‘ Le 
fond des cceurs subsiste quoique 
caché, et quand le moment de l’action 
vient, c'est presque toujours le fond 
des ceeurs qui régle la conduite.’ 
Now le fond des cewurs, at the mo- 
ment of this intervention, we believe 
to have been neither humanity, nor 
constitutional affections, nor even ab- 
stract principles of the divine right of 
kings. M. de Sotomayor has shot 
his bolt and hit the blot. We in- 
terfered solely and distinctly because 
at the moment Lord Palmerston 
thought it was our policy and to our 
interest to do so. ‘There was an idea 
of stubbornness attaching to Don 
Carlos; a young queen would, on 
the contrary, be very manageable. 
Visions of vast commercial treaties, 
the desire to rival his great ancestor, 
Sir William Temple, in the fame of 
his alliances, flitted before the mind 
of the Foreign Secretary. ‘This much, 
however, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge, that whatever Lord Palmerston 
does he does in earnest; he never 
makes two bites of his cherry. 
While the French limited their assist- 
ance to the queen, and even allowed 
supplies to cross their frontiers for 
Don Carlos, we entered into the 
quarrel with all the energy ofa great 
people. The laws of nations, the 
first principles of real liberty,— 
namely, permitting to others the 
same liberty of freedom of choice 
which we arrogate for ourselves, 
were, of course, broken through. 
Don Carlos was driven back, and 
Lord Palmerston had the satisfaction 
of feeling that, although only an 
Irish viscount, he was at least as 
much of a king-maker as the stout 
Earl of Warwick in the days of old. 

But let us take the constitutional 
gentlemen at their own word, and 
just for one moment inquire what i 1s 
the constitutional government which 
has been established in Spain at the 
court of Queen Isabella, where it may 
so truly be said, ‘Chacun brigue la 
place de valet et la réputation de 
grand homme.’ It were quite idle 
and unnecessary to trace the history 
of Spain for the last fifteen years 
through all its manifold and manifest 
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changes and convulsions. Thirty- rebellion there against his own sove- 


six foreign secretaries and four hun- 
dred ministers, as we have already 
stated, in that short period, have 
had their ups and downs. Which 
of these would Lord Palmerston and 
the enthusiastic admirers of consti- 
tutions select, as offering the best 
specimens of governmental systems in 
liberal Spain? The names of the 
principal ministers occur to us as we 
write, but, alas! none of them are as- 
sociated with any other qualities than 
folly, arrogance, and selfish ignor- 
ance ;—Mendizabel, Espartero, Istu- 
ritz, Olozaga, Salamanca, and Nar- 
vaez. If it were not so serious a 
subject, we should really think that 
the courts of St. James and the 
Tuileries had entered into the Qua- 
druple Treaty for the sake of in- 
dulging in a good official joke. 
There is a Cortes at Madrid, un- 
doubtedly ; but is it not the first prin- 
ciple taught to modern sovereigns 
that a form of constitution is a veil, 
which may conceal but never prevent 
the blow aimed by tyranny? And 
there is about as much constitution 
in Spain as there was in Paris prior 
to the 24th of February last,—that is 
to say, all the forms of rnock debate 
without the reality. As for the royal 
speeches, they have always been such 
inexplicable documents, so rich in 
vague promises, yet so artfully 
worded, that it is quite impossible to 
comprehend their full import. As 
Tacitus says of the first speech of 
‘Tiberius to the senate, —‘ Plus in ora- 
tione tali dignitatis quam fidei erat, 
Tiberioque etiam in rebus quas ne 
obculeret seu natura sive adsuetudine 
suspensa semper et obscura verba, 
tunc vero nitenti ut sensus suos 
peritus obderet, in incertum et am- 
biguum magis implicabantur.’ 

But let us study the public and 
constitutional history of General 
Narvaez, duke of Valencia, the head 
of that cabinet which has cast such 
an insult upon England. What are 
his antecedents ? what confidence are 
we justified in reposing in him for 
the future in consequence of his past 
history ? Narvaez has accused Mr. 
Bulwer of being privy to the recent 
movements at Seville. Seville is 
certainly one of those towns with all 
the movements of which General 
Narvaez ought to be well ac- 
quainted, inasmuch as he headed the 


reign in 1838. 


It is quite his pays 
de connaissance ; 


and we should be 
very much astonished if in the end it 
were not to turn out that he created 
the movement himself, in order to 
give some plausible ground for the 
tyrannical policy he has since adopted. 
Well, this is not all. Narvaez was 
the prime mover in the attack on the 
palace in 1841, when the misguided 
but most gallant Diego Leon fell a 
sacrifice to the wretched cabals and 
perfidious intrigues of this very man 
Narvaez; and at the instigation of 
the queen-mother, whose only object 
was to regain her lost influence in 
Spain, the sanctity of the royal bed- 
chamber was violated, and the queen 
and her sister narrowly escaped with 
theirlives. Narvaez, too, it was who 
accouiplished his purpose in 1844, by 
overthrowing the regency of Espar- 
tero, — of Espartero who, though a 
soldier of fortune, illiterate and uncul- 
tivated, was still the only man who 
had shewn any thing approaching to 
intellect or judgment in the conduct 
of the Spanish government. It was 
after the overthrow and final ex- 
pulsion of Espartero that Narvaez 
brought back the queen-mother to 
Madrid, and afterwards formed the 
cabinet. Subsequently, when the 
Roncali and Miraflores administration 
broke up in 1846, Narvaez was again 
at the head of the government; and he 
was recalled a few months since to the 
same high office, with all his bigotry 
and pretension only matured by the 
lapse of time. 

But it is to the year 1846 that we 
would principally direct attention, 
for it was then that Narvaez entered 
upon office with the loudest preten- 
sions of respect for constitutional go- 
vernment and the liberty of the sub- 
ject. No-sooner had he accepted the 
seals than he promulgated two royal 
decrees: by the first of which, the 
sitting of the Cortes was suspended ; 
while by the second, rigorous restric- 
tions were imposed upon the liberty 
ofthe press. At the same time Nar- 
vaez and his colleagues published a 
manifesto of their principles of go- 
vernment, from which we give an ex- 
tract, because it forcibly illustrates 
both the state of society, as it then 
existed, and the peculiar notions of the 
new cabinet in regard to the best 
means of reducing chaos into order :— 











Already (says the document in ques- 
tion) enough prejudiced by inclination 
and habit against governments of short 
duration, or bad ones [where did he 
class his ?], which they have seen suc- 
ceed each other, the remains of obe- 
dience and of the respect due to the 
throne of our kings, saved as by a 
miracle from revolutionary broils, these 
remains have begun to be objects of 
attack from those who, not long since, 
laboured with a patriotic and noble energy 
of self-denial to save them. This con- 
spiracy, advancing openly against all 
authority, attacking the reputation of all, 
has necessarily produced bitter results ; 
intrigues, cunningly got up, have even 
imbued reasonable and rational persons 
with the venom of distrust and delusion ; 
lies, calumnies, and scandal have not 
been spared for the purpose, if possible, 
of unpopularising thé throne, and creating 
hatred against all surrounding it; cre- 
dulous simplicity and an imprudent 
patriotism on the one hand, vulgar pride 
on the other; puerile fears ; a bad direc- 
tion given to our most noble feelings ; 
forgetfulness of, or want of faith in, the 
principles on which the stability of 
thrones rests, and especially the general 
disorder of ideas, has brought us to such 
a state, that if it were to continue for any 
time it would drag public order, the 
throne, and our institutions, into a com- 
monruin, * * * * * JTnashort 
time the cabinet will consider its re- 
sponsibility, give a strong impulse to the 
object, the settlement of which the 
varying and stormy course of irritating 
political discussions has prevented for 
so many years; and when by any measure 
it shall outstrip the limits of its con- 
stitutional powers, it will submit its con- 
duct to the Cortes, founding its defence 
upon necessity and its excuse uponsuccess. 


This was a pretty significant mani- 
festo of the state of the country, and 
of the measures which the Govern- 
ment were likely to adopt; only, 
unhappily at that moment, the de- 


fence and the excuse were alike 
wanting. There was no call for 


the dissolution of the legislative 
body ; if, indeed, any necessity in a 
country professing to be governed 
by a constitution can sanction such 
an act at the caprice of the premier. 
Narvaez was badly read in the con- 
stitutional history of England, or he 
would at once have seen the terrible 
error into which he was falling; but 
the result of the coup d'état was 
precisely what might have been an- 
ticipated. Narvaez was a few weeks 
after turned out of office, whereupon 
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he retired to complete his parliamen- 
tary education at the court of the 
Tuileries, and to concoct there the 
intrigue which broke up the famous 
entente cordiale of the Chateau d’Eu. 
With these facts staring him in 
the face, we can quite understand 
Mr. Bulwer’s feelings when he wrote 
his despatch of March Ist. We give 
it in extenso; for in every word it is 
germane to the matter before us :— 


No. I. 
Mr. Bulwer to Viscount Palmerston.— 
(Received March 8.) 
(Extract) Madrid, March 1, 1848. 

The news of the grave events which 
are occurring in France has arrived, 
though very imperfectly. 

The Government laid before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the 28th ultimo, a 
project of law authorising the Govern- 
ment,— 

Ist. To adopt, if circumstances should 
require it, all the measures they may 
think proper for the maintenance of order 
and public tranquillity, including the sus- 
pension of the personal guarantees con- 
signed in Article VII. of the Constitu- 
tion, according to the provisions of 
Article VILLI. of the same Constitution. 

2diy. To collect the taxes, and spend 
the produce thereof, according to the 
existing budget, by virtue of the legisla- 
tive authorisation granted on the 11th 
ultimo. 

3dly. To exact, in case of need, and 
by the means they think most proper, a 
sum of 200,000,000 of reals, applicable 
to the extraordinary expenses which cir- 
cumstances may require. This author- 
isation to last until the next session of 
the Cortes, when the Government will 
report to them the use it has made of it. 

By this measure the whole Progresista 
party is provoked to a resistance which 
will become an attack. In the Chamber, 
the majority will be overwhelming for 
the Government ; but in the country 
great excitement will prevail, and its 
consequences are to be apprehended. 


Surely this was precisely repeating 
the policy of 1846, which roused the 
indignation of the whole country, 
and would undoubtedly have led to a 
renewal of the terrible scenes of the 
civil war, if the Montpensier marriage 
had not fortunately at that time oc- 
cupied far more than its proper share 
of public attention in Spain. 

We by no means pretend to say, 
that in his anxiety to promote the 
welfare of England amid the grave 
responsibilities in which he was in- 
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volved, Sir Henry Bulwer might 
not have played a deeper game had 
he allowed events to take their course. 
In the jargon of the day, he might 
have kept himself aloof from the 
struggles of contending parties, and 
merely watched the ever - vary- 
ing atmosphere of Madrid: but, wn 
ceur ardent nest jamais indulgent; 
Sir Henry felt deeply interested in 
the fate of that unhappy people; 
he knew the wretchedness which 
oppression and tyranny bring upon 
a nation who have once _ heard, 
even if they have never adequately 
learnt them, the great lessons of 
freedom. Still, though very active 
and energetic, there does not appear 
to have been any unnecessary, tire- 
some, and needless meddling on his 
part. If excited, he was perv,,‘lis 
magisquam insomnis. His despatches 
and private letters, one and all, evince 
a well-regulated mind ; anxious, it is 
true, but anxious only to confer those 
blessings upon other people which 
Providence has bestowed upon his 
own countrymen. 

Sir H. Bulwer’s despatch of May 
14th puts his position in a right point 
of view; it was quoted by Mr. Bankes, 
and is admirable for its earnestness 
and simplicity :— 


It must often in my profession be the 
fate of a public servant to have his cha- 
racter depend on facts that cannot be 
disclosed, and on the march of events of 
which time disposes. 

But it is fair, when judging a person’s 
conduct in difficult circumstances, to 
consider not only the events which did 
take place, but also those which might 
have taken place. Let me, therefore, 
suppose that the late revolt which oc- 
curred on the 7th of May had occurred 
on the 12th of April, which was at the 
time spoken of, and that it had been 
successful, which was not so improbable 
as may be supposed. 

With what apparent truth might it 
have been observed, ‘ Can any one sup- 
pose that the Government of Spain, de- 
pending so much on the friendship of 
Great Britain, would not have attended 
to any counsels of moderation and good 
policy if they had been adequately urged ?’ 
‘Of what use,’ might justly have been 
added, ‘ were instructions to be kept in 
our minister’s desk, and only timidly 
urged by him to the Duke of Sotomayor?’ 

Vain would it have been to reply, 
‘The Government of the Duke of Va- 
lencia would have rejected the proffered 
advice with scorn; would have returned 
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her majesty’s minister’s notes, and spoken 
disparagingly of the cabinet he repre- 
sented.’ 

Who would not have treated such as- 
surances with disdain? And it is not 
because all that was probable did not take 
place, and that something different hap- 
pened, that I feel myself to blame. 

On the contrary, thankful to your 
lordship for your approbation, but con- 
fident also it was not wholly unmerited, 
I am satisfied, that when all facts are 
known, general justice will be done to 
me. 

Indeed, although I have not as yet laid 
any particular stress upon this point, I 
might now with propriety observe, that 
the step which has just occasioned so 
much discussion is not to be judged as a 
sudden and sole step merely resulting 
from the instructions that have been 
published, but one of a series of steps 
taken consecutively, before and after such 
instructions, and by degrees; sent home, 
approved of, and having all one common 
object, namely, that of preventing this 
country from arriving at that extreme 
position in which it now stands; a posi- 
tion which invests Government itself with 
all the terrors, the insecurity, and the 
calamities of revolution, and threatens at 
the same time to make revolution, should 
it occur, even more disastrous than under 
ordinary circumstances it would be. 


This is so true, that if Sir Henry 
Bulwer had in no way interfered, 
and by an accident Queen Isabella 
had been driven from the throne, 
the very gentlemen who now re- 
probate his conduct, or rather re- 
probate the policy which he was 
desired to adopt, would have been 
the first to turn round and cast the 
whole blame of the crisis upon the 
English government. 

There is, indeed, one portion of 
Spain which has enjoyed, until withina 
comparatively short period, the bless- 
ings of constitutional government. 
The partisans of Queen Isabella will 
be surprised, or affect surprise, when 
they hear us assert that we must look 
for this portion among the Basque 
provinces, the very stronghold of 
Don Carlos and his party. It is most 
strange that from the earliest periods 
of history, when the Moors were still 
in possession of the whole south of 
Spain, the Biscayans enjoyed all the 
blessings and privileges of freedom. 
It has often been remarked that 
mountaineers are more tenacious of 
their freedom than inhabitants of the 
plains. We have seen this exem- 
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plified in the Highlands of Scotland, 
in the mountaineers of southern 
Greece, of the Tyrol, and of Switz- 
erland ; but, perhaps, by none more 
than the Biscayans, or rather the in- 
habitants of the whole of the Basque 
provinces, comprising Guipuzcoa, 
Alava, and Biscay, has the tenacity 
of freedom been shewn. Lord Car- 
narvon, in his admirable work on 
Portugal and Gallicia, has very 
truly remarked, ‘ that the idolatry 
of freedom among the Swiss, and 
the enthusiastic affection of the 
Tyrolese for their sovereign, are 
the proud characteristics of the 
Biscayans. Under the old oak of 
Guernica they were accustomed to 
meet and settle the principles upon 
which their government was to be 
carried on. ‘heir cherished fueros, 
their municipal rights, were guaran- 
teed to them; the first step Don 
Carlos took when he entered Spain, 
was to re-grant all that the most 
liberal spirit could bestow. So far 
from advocating tyranny, so far from 
asserting imprescriptible right, the 
unwritten law of despotism, his mani- 
festos, from the earliest moment 
(strangely, indeed, opposed to that 
of Narvaez, which we have quoted), 
are full of repeated declarations of 
constitutional privileges which have 
never been falsified, and in which 
at the present moment the Biscayans 
place the firmest reliance. Now, 
indeed, these privileges are taken 
from them, and under the government 
of the Queen of Spain, they lament 
even the execrated memory of Fer- 
dinand. First, by Castanos, and 
secondly by the famous Estatuto 
Réal, all their affections and attach- 
ments were shaken; and the Basque 
provinces, formerly proud in their 
isolation, and free as the wind 
which blows from their mountains, 
are now incorporated into the great 
mass of the Spanish nation. 

How well has Lord Mahon remark- 
ed in his excellent History of England, 
from the memorable peace of Utrecht 
to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle :— 
‘It seems, in fact, the peculiar curse 
of all those who have attempted to 
regenerate Spain, that they think it 
necessary in the first instance to de- 
stroy all the liberties and laws which 
they find already happily established 
in that country.’ 

Who that has ever travelled in 
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the north of Spain and lived amongst 
those gallant mountaineers, has not 
been filled with admiration of their 
chivalrous bearing, proud nature, 
and independent spirit? Freedom, 
Fortitude, and Truth, have, indeed, 
combined to erect their brows un- 
daunted :— 


Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her 
state, 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from Na- 
ture’s hand ; 

Fierce in their native hardihood of soul, 

True to imagined right, beyond control. 


It cannot be that a people to whom 
this description applies will long sleep 
while the voice of tyranny is ringing 
in their ears. The spirit of Cabrera 
will light a flame to illumine the dark- 
ness which has now fallen upon them. 
This is, perhaps, their moment of 
deepest depression, but from the 
depths of despair the soft low voice 
of Hope can be heard: they do not 
fail to remember, that the darkest 
hour of night is that which imme- 
diately precedes the morning. 

We have little patience with our 
rulers as often as we call to mind, 
that, on the shewing of one of their 
staunchest adherents, Mr. Shici, the 
ruin of this chivalrous Spanish na- 
tion is attributable entirely to the 
Quadruple Alliance. Still more are 
we exasperated when we find that 
this quadruple alliance was entirely 
opposed to the treaty of Utrecht, 
—to that very treaty which we 
took up so absurdly last year at the 
time of the Montpensier marriage. 
We say absurdly, because we defy 
the most refined jurist, the most 
learned commentator of international 
law, to discover in what way the treaty 
of Utrecht was violated by the mar- 
riage of a younger son of the Duke 
of Orleans with an Infanta of Spain. 
Why we can specify three separate 
instances of such intermarriage, one 
of which occurred within eight years 
of the signing of the treaty; yet 
England never stirred, by either re- 
monstrance or protest, to stay them. 
And the latest, that of the Dauphin, 
son of Louis XV., who, in 1745, 
took to wife Maria Theresa Antonia, 
infanta of Spain, daughter of Phi- 
lip V. Moreover, our remonstrance 
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against the recent French al- 
liance was pre-eminently out of 
character, because, be the wisdom 
of the treaty of Utrecht what it 
might, the Quadruple Alliance for 
the support of the throne of Isabella 
clearly set it aside. Let us not for- 
get that the treaty which we still 
affect to treat with so much égard, 
determined that all the male de- 
scendants of Philip V. were to 
have precedence over the females; 
and that after the whole descend- 
ants, male and female, of Phi- 
lip V. were exhausted, then the 
crown was to be for ever restricted 
to the male line; and ‘ In like man- 
ner, in case of failure of the royal 
house of his majesty,’ says the third 
article of this famous treaty, ‘the 
calling of the house of Savoy, and 
of all his sons and male descendants, 
born in lawful wedlock; in default 
of them, Asmadeus, prince Carignan, 
his sons and male descendants.’ 
This article is quite decisive of the 
question; it is, therefore, passing 
strange, that the very same minister 
who could not brook that the shadow 
of a violation should pass between 
his nobility and a great treaty, should 
have without compunction utterly 
destroyed its efficacy, and committed 
an act of the grossest injustice on 
the direct line of the Bourbons, which 
it was his interest and his apparent 
policy to protect. 

But the consequences of our actions 
never die. We have been well re- 
paid for our Machiavellian policy. 
‘ Gratitude’ must be, as Rochefou- 
cault has defined it, ‘a quick sense of 
future favours. At the time that 
the Duke de Sotomayor, under the 
dictation of the Duke de Valencia, was 
meditating his extraordinary course, 
he did not imagine that the Govern- 
ment here would survive the 10th 
of April. All the articles in the press 
prove this. They mistook, as Mr. 
Shiel truly observed, a Chartist pro- 
cession for a nation’s march :— 


Not knowing that in England liberty 
and order had entered into mutual gua- 
rantees,—not knowing the deep founda- 
tions in which our institutions are built, 
and the impenetrable cement with which 
they are constructed, they imagined that 
the institutions of this country could be 
subverted, and were as frail as those 
fragile edifices which their continental 
architects were pleased to call constitu- 
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tions. But under those impressions it 
was that the Spanish government thought 
they had a good opportunity of heaping 
contumely upon his noble friend, for. 
getting the services conferred upon them, 
—he might have gone further, and said, 
resenting the obligations that we had 
heaped upon them. 

The article in the Heraldo, which 
Mr. Bankes read to the House amid 
roars of laughter, is quite conclusive : 


(18) Article from the ‘ Heraldo,’ 
May 20th. 

The severe, though highly justifiable 
resolution taken by the Government with 
respect to the diplomatic representative 
of a great power, although imperiously 
called for by public opinion and the na- 
tional dignity, and justly applauded by 
all men of honour and judgment, has not 


failed to inspire serious fears in certain 





candid minds, apprehending as inevitable 
consequences of this measure the impe- 
rious demands of Great Britain ; and for 
results, either the humiliation of the 
Government and the Spanish name, or a 
formidable war, with blockades, invasion, 
seizure of colonies, and other calamities 
of that nature. ‘ A single reflection suf- 
fices to dissipate those fears,’ viz. the 
impossibility in which the English cabi- 
net is now placed for taking a hostile 
attitude with respect to the Continent, 
weighed down by the Irish insurrection, 
which wastes its resources and requires 
the presence of a considerable part of 
the army ; by the increasing deficit in its 
treasury ; by the general discredit thrown 
on its policy, through intrigues used in 
Italian affairs; by the suspicions which 
its friendly relations with the court of 
Vienna have excited throughout Europe ; 
and, finally, by the Chartist party, which, 
although frustrated hitherto in its efforts, 
calculates upon the indirect co-operation 
of the new parliamentary faction headed 
by Hume and Cobden, who, there is no 
doubt, will take advantage of the diffi- 
culties that a foreign war will bring upon 
the cabinet for kindling the torch of civil 
discord throughout the United Kingdom. 
—El Heraldo, May 20. 

We may remark by the way, in 
passing, that there must be excessive 
negligence somewhere in our foreign 
department when this article could 
be copied into the London papers 
fourteen days before it was printed 
with the additional papers which 
were laid upon the table of the House 
on the night of the discussion. 

We have entered into this review 
of Spanish affairs, Spanish promises, 
and Spanish evasions, not because 
we attach undue importance to the 
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crisis, grave as we admit it to be, 
at which our intercourse with Spain 
has arrived, but because the move- 
ment seems to us to be peculiarly 
favourable for reviewing in a spirit 
of impartiality and sober seriousness 
the whole course of our policy, during 
some years back, towards a people 
whom we have certainly not suc- 
ceeded in rendering either happy 
themselves, or grateful to us, their 
assumed benefactors. 

It is useless to think of blinking 
the fact, that one great obstacle to 
thesocial improvement of the Spanish 
people presents itself in that ever 
rankling sense of discontent which 
has its root not more in the despotic 
acts of the existing government, than 
in the doubt which’ attaches to the 
right of tenure by which the throne 
itself is held. Ever since Queen Isa- 
bella assumed the sceptre there have 
been in Spain two great parties, over 
which Time has not operated, either 
to diminish their bitterness, or to give 
to one such a preponderancy over the 
other as to hold out any sufficient hope 
that the status quo can be maintained. 
Let history tell when rival kings com- 

mand, 
And dubious title shakes the maddened 
land, 
how impossible it is for any im- 
provement, moral or intellectual, to 
take root and bring forth fruit!) How 
this state of things may be remedied 
we must not pretend to say; but one 
fact is quite certain, that the inter- 
ference of other nations can serve no 
other purpose than to envenom the 
quarrel and increase the bad feeling 
and estrangement of the contending 
parties. The duty, therefore, as Mr. 
Carlyle expresses it, which lies 
nearest to us, and which we are 
now called upon to fulfil, is to shake 
ourselves free of all those tram- 
mels and fetters which an_ inco- 
herent and chaotic mass of foreign 
treaties have imposed upon us. It is 
true, that on the Continent there is 
an exaggerated notion of Lord Pal- 
merston’s ambition, and, we may add, 
of his power. The ex-French mo- 
narch still imagines that it is to the 
noble viscount’s intrigues he may 
ascribe the loss of his throne. The 
last words uttered by Prince Metter- 
nich when he mounted the box of his 
travelling carriage were, ‘ Voila le 
dernier tour que ce sacré Palmerston 
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nous a joué!’ What Marlborough 
was to the French, what Brooke is to 
the dyaks of Borneo, Palmerston is 
to civilised Europe,—an object of 
fear and mysterious dread. There 
is at least as much of prejudice as of 
fair dealing in this. Lord Palmer- 
ston may have a manner of his own 
in settling disputes and conducting 
public business; but this much it is 
necessary to bear in mind, that he is 
hampered by treaties and obligations 
which render it very difficult for him 
to followa straight course. Such being 
the case, the only result at which any 
man can atrive is, that Spain never 
can be able to shake off her present 
malady till the system which has 
been pursued towards her is entirely 
changed. If, indeed, it be true, as 
most assuredly it is, that we put Isa- 
bella upon the throne, and have main- 
tained her there in opposition to the 
will of the people, and that this will 
represents at the same time an ancient, 
noble, and religious principle, how is 
it possible that peace should dwell 
within her walls and plenteousness 
within her palaces? Lord Palmer- 
ston himself placed this matter in a 
true light when he said that England 
desired no more than that Spain 
should be Spanish Spain. And yet, in 
the face of this declaration—a declara- 
tion which, like a clap-trap in a play, 
was sure to call down the applause of 
the audience, and for this simple rea- 
son, because it expressed a generous 
and a truthful principle,—in the face 
of this declaration, we cast aside the 
great faith of divine right, the great 
faith of public treaties. Ofone thing, 
however, statesman and diplomatist 
may be well assured, that there can be 
no happiness for a country where the 
policy which governs her is not a na- 
tional policy. All that the Basque 
provinces, all that the majority of 
Spain pray for is, that they may be 
allowed to govern their own af- 
fairs, and set their own house in 
order; and the consequence of our 
miserable, selfish policy, has been a 
succession of parties, of bad adminis- 
trations,—of men representing per- 
sonal motives, and guided solely by 
personal considerations, which have 
reduced one of the finest countries in 
Europe to a third-rate power, and 
alienated from us the hearts of the 
most gallant and numerous portion 
of its inhabitants. 
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There is but a single condition upon 
which one nation is justified in inter- 
fering in the internal economy of 
another, namely, when a line of policy 
is adopted or a principle of conduct 
proclaimed which, if not immediately 
affecting, may, in its ultimate and in- 
direct operation, affect injuriously 
the safety of the party interfering. 
For example, when Louis X VI. was 
put to death by his own subjects ; 
when doctrines subversive of all go- 
vernment were preached in and to 
every country in Europe; when a 
set of blood-thirsty, wolfish mon- 


sters, were at the head of the 
government in France, we were 


justified in fearing the effect of con- 
tagion here in England, and in taking 
even extreme measures in order to 
avertit. Ifour neighbour, in pulling 
down his house, or, as he may term 
it, in setting his house to rights, let 
all the ruin fall around us, or even 
incommodes us with the dust, we 
are in equity excusable if having ex- 
postulated in vain, we do our best to 
restrain him by violence. In such 
a temper the long Continental strug- 
gle commenced. We fought for 
a great principle, nobly asserted 
and maintained, and who shall 
say, that had the counsel of that 
great man, Mr. Burke, been heard 
in vain, or Mr. Fox supplanted 
Mr. Pitt, our possessions and our 
independence would ever have been 
transmitted to the present gene- 
ration? Here, then, was a case in 
which interference was necessary ; 
and again in 1830, when our old 
ally, when the great Bourbon, was 
driven from the throne, and the de- 
scendant of St. Louis for the second 
time wandered forth an exile, we 
cannot avoid feeling that, had we 
raised our voice in his behalf, or 
not so immediately and officiously 
accepted those events as faits ac- 
complis, the result would have been 
very different. Our own position, 
our own influence, would have been 
increased: for, alas, we are now 
in the position of men wandering 
in the dark, after leaving the direct 
path. We have interfered with- 
out succeeding, and given up true 
national alliances without making 
new friendships which in the hour of 
danger will stand us in any stead. 
Our policy has been that, que neque 
amicus parat neque inimicus tollit. 
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There was some security for crowned 
heads in the olden time, when 
alliances were personal, and sove- 
reigns were not bound together by 
commercial tariffs and trading in- 
terests, but by mutual regard —by 
ties of blood and sympathy. But all 
this has past, and there is nothing to 
replace it. We are involved in a 
dilemma because we have no earnest- 
ness but that of interest, no policy ex- 
cept the purest selfishness, no respect 
but for the strongest. Louis Philippe 
was himself a usurper; therefore it 
would be straining the argument to 
say that we were in any way called 
upon to protest, by word or deed, 
against the revolution of the 24th 
of February. But Queen Victoria 
must have felt bitterly humiliated 
when she saw the old king, like 
(Edipus — only that the blindness 
was of the heart, and not of the 
sense — when she saw him who had 
been welcomed some three years ago 
at Windsor as a sovereign seek 
shelter for his discrowned head in 
this country, and knew that it was 
not in her power to stretch out her 
hand to save him from falling. 

And now that eighteen years have 
passed since the French Revolu- 
tion, and fourteen since the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, may we not fairly 
ask the question, In what manner 
has England benefited from her fo- 
reign policy? We are not attacking 
Lord Palmerston or Lord Aberdeen, 
we are appealing, not to Downing 
Street, but to St. Stephen’s ; for the 
House of Commons has no right to 
throw all responsibility upon any 
secretary of state, or any set of mi- 
nisters. The conduct of every go- 
vernment, the tendency of every 
treaty, every alliance, is subject to 
their approval. It is too late to 
turn round pow and say, Oh, we 


acted in ignorance; we did not 
know the tendency of our votes! 


The questions agitated upon each 
of these crises were questions of 
principle. Again, therefore, we ask, 
In what have we been the gainers? 
Are our relations with France more 
friendly? Have we grown into the 
affections of the Spaniards? Have 
we even the proud consciousness of 
knowing that we never deserted an 
ally in his extremity, a friend in his 
need? Alas, we are now beginning 
to suffer, and Jong shall we suffer, 
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for a policy which was based upon 
nothing but vague, wavering, inde- 
finite objects; we have always en- 
deavoured to shout with the loudest ; 
we cast the great, old, glo- 
rious line of the Bourbon, to support 
branches of the sovereign houses, 
which, whether in France or Spain, 
represented nothing—neither, on the 
one hand, the expressed will of the 
people, nor, on the other, the great 
principle of hereditary succession. 
In plain words, we supported anar- 
chy, represented by a_ turbulent 
multitude, in. the vain hope of 
enlisting that turbulent multitude in 
our favour; we have bowed before 
usurpation in whatever form it pre- 
sented itself; we have worshipped 
the idol of the hour, and the painful 
consequence is, that we have lost the 
confidence of Europe. There is 
scarcely a minister, scarcely a power, 
who will not echo the words of the 
Duke de Sotomayor, and confirm his 
belief, that in all treaties we have 
had but one object in view—our 
own personal aggrandisement. It is 
true that this policy may have pre- 
served peace, admitting that we have 
for some little time warded off the 
terrors of war; but exemption from 
a great calamity may, like personal 
blessings, like the life we breathe, be 
purchased too dearly — et prepter 
vitum vivendi perdere causas. Peace 
is purchased too dearly, if to secure 
it we have in any way sacrificed 
the moral convictions of the people ; 
it we have led them to imagine 
that there is no such thing as a 
principle in politics. Above all, if 
we have weakened their confidence 
in the right of the sovereign; if 
we have taught them to believe that 
majorities, or even noisy minorities, 
are at any time justified in sub- 
verting regular government, then 
the same argument, which is double- 
edged, may some day be turned 
against ourselves. We may be asked, 
with some degree of truth, why 
we resist the Repealers in Ire- 
land or the Chartists in London? 
and the shallow argument, that 
every constituted government has 


aside 
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a right to protect itself, falls to the 
ground the moment the force op- 
posed to the government gains the 
least advantage. Now there 
formerly recognised, and there still 
really exists, a principle which does 
not depend upon majorities, or the 
momentary successes of a minority ; 
it is the principle of sovereignty as 
representing the Sovereign over all, 
the reverence for God’s vice-regent 
on earth, ‘we duly remembering 
whose authority he hath,’ whatever 
may be the form it has assumed. 

In conclusion, we may once more 
remark, that even this corre- 
spondence, lengthy, dull, and in- 
conclusive though it is, will not 
be thrown away if it lead men to 
reflect on the origin of these diplo- 
matic inconveniences, and give them 
a distaste for uncalled-for interfer- 
ence and alliances, which are based 
on miscalculated but selfish interests. 
In our intercourse with Spain let us 
hereafter at least adopt a policy cal- 
culated to regenerate, and not de- 
generate her: whenever we again 
proffer her advice, let it be in the 
language of that prince—the exile 
now residing amongst us ; for, in his 
manifesto issued on the occasion of 
Don Carlos’s abdication, the Count 
de Montemolin says,—‘ I will make 
no distinction between parties ; I will 
make no distinction between Span- 
iards. I am aware that the best mode 
to avoid the return of revolutions is, 
not obstinately to destroy all that 
has been constructed, or to recon- 
struct all that has been destroyed.’ 
These are the principles of that royal 
house, whose rights, by the admis- 
sion of Mr. Shiel, have been over- 
thrown by the Quadruple Alliance. 
They are the only principles upon 
which Spain can be governed, be- 
cause they are those of an enlight- 
ened age, adapted to the natural 
progress of a country, and above all, 
because they are more generous, 
more humane, than those which have 
been expounded by an Espartero and 
a Narvaez, and which have received 
the support of the new Whig school. 


was 
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THE WARRIOR’S GIFT. 


ryvuus to the noble Switzer lord, beside his native lake, 

That fearless knight of song and sword, lost Landstein’s exile, spake :— 
“ There comes no wealth of towers or lands between me and my rest, 
But I give the good steel to thine hands, in battle proved the best ; 

The fortunes that have left my years go with it to thine Alpine spears. 


What wouldst thou more? The Lyre! Its strings were woke by winds that 
brought 
Old weary echoes on their wings, from graves and ruins caught ; 
The Pen! It hath a power to cope with empires old and wide, 
For dreamers’ joy, for nations’ hope, but nought for those that guide, 
Save the deep traces of its wars, outlasting long the battle’s scars. 


Thy Friends! I have had friends beloved, and some that loved me too; 
But wherefore ad in aught unproved? the steel will still be true. 
Thy Hopes! The deep sea tells thee nought of all its dead and drown’d ; 
Nor Time of havens vainly sought and yet more vainly found. 

My friends are fallen, my hopes are set, but the brave sword is with me yet. 


Thy land hath skies that bend how bright o’er woods of boundless green, 
And streams that to their children’s sight may seem what mine hath been. 
Thy Home! Upon yon Alpine height thou hast a home-fire yet ; 

The hearth for thee may lose its light, thy kindred will forget, 


And winters come of storm and change, even like the years that made me 
strange. 


But, oh, the tried and trusted brand! how faithful to my grasp, 
Where there was many a hostile hand, but none in peace to clasp! 
Bright on the battles of my youth, through kindred spears it shone, 
And since on many a field of death, in which I stood alone, 

Surviving glory, love, and all the faith that fell with Landstein’s fall. 


Far are the fields of which it speaks, and far the glorious graves,— 
The friends, the years, whose memory breaks upon my soul like waves; 
As to some bare-bleached ocean crag its spoils each billow brings, 
And o’er them floats our battle-flag ; but, oh! the light it flings 

From the old victories that rise, through time and ruin to mine eyes! 


Yet clear beyond their splendour gleams upon my backward gaze, 
A glow of hills, a flash of streams, a bright hearth’s evening blaze,— 
A glance that o'er the stormy track I trod with sword and pen, 
Beckons the way-worn wanderer back to share its peace again, 
And minstrel lore, and martial strength, are fading from my trust at length. 


My trumpet from the charge is gone, my banner from the breeze,— 
Perchance the good cause might not win by weapons such as these ; 
But still amid my German land are heard her exile’s songs. 
And, Switzer, wear thy battle brand, as one that yet belongs 

To Freedom’s flag, and keep it free, in the old light of chivalry !” 
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Poets are all who love—who feel great truths— 
And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love. 


Puitip BaiLey. 


CuaptTer I. 


Q' NSHINE, Clear, warm, and golden, 
A 


such as is seen only in the land of 


Greece, 
Mount Hymettus; 
might have stayed his chariot there 
to gaze from the twin-crested ‘hill, far 
over the Augean, towards his native 
Delos. <A troop.of young Athenians 
went out by the city gates, all 
mounted and arrayed for the sport 
in which the youth of Attica de- 
lighted—a bear-hunt. The advane- 
ing strides of civilisation had driven 
most of the wild beasts from the 
Attic promontory, far into the woody 
recesses of Etolia and the mountains 
of Thessaly ; but still, occasionally, 
the ‘honey-lover’ was attracted by 
the treasures of Mount Hymettus, 
and then, when the news reached 
Athens, all the youth set forth to join 
in the excitement of a bear-hunt. 
The groves of the Academy were al- 
most deserted—there were no wrest- 
lers to join in the exercises of the 
Lyceum—all went forth to the sports 
on Mount Hymettus. 

‘Ha!’ cried one of the young 
hunters, turning round and casting 
his eyes back on the city; ‘so the 
philosopher has still kept some tru- 
ants by his side! Look, there is a 
little group yet on the promontory 
of Sunium, like a cluster of ants on 
the top of an ant-hill.’ 

‘An apt metaphor, O Lycaon,’ 
answered another. ‘I doubt not it 
would gratify the sage Plato — the 
great emmet lecturing his smaller 
ants on the pursuit of wisdom and 
foresight.’ 

‘Rather say the Athenian bee, as 
our witty Crito entitled him,’ cried 
a youth gorgeously attired, with an 
affected lisp in his voice. ‘Now, 
Lycaon, I will prove to you all, that 
though a bee is an emmet, an emmet 
is not a bee; there ‘fore Plato is a bee. 
And moreover 


‘ By Harpocrates! peace, thou glib- 





rested on the summits of 
Phebus himself 


tongued sophist,’ said Lycaon ; ‘ we 
all know thou art not among the 
philosopher’s scholars — would thou 
wert, if Plato's wisdom could stop 
thy tongue.’ 

‘His wisdom could not keep our 
young Athenians from the bear- 
hunt,’ observed another of the troop. 
‘I wonder who are those few who 
stay with him now ?’ 

*Glaucus and Myron, I know—oh, 
and Hyas! who brings his wealth 
among the poverty-stricken philoso- 
phers : be sure there will be Hyas 
among them.’ 

‘Hyas is here,’ said a voice, low, 
sweet, and yet with an indescribable 
burden of sadness in its tones; and 
as the speaker advanced, his counte- 


nance was seen. It was full of 
thought, yet its contour was still 


youthful— almost feminine in grace. 
It might not have been perfect in 
form, and yet it was beautiful ; there 
was a depth and earnestness in the 
large clear eyes, changeable in their 
hue as the eastern sky after sunset, 
now of an intense blue, now shaded 
into the softest grey. His hair, of 
that deep red gold-colour, which the 
Greeks esteemed most beautiful, 
waved in long curls over his should- 
ers, after the fashion of the time. 
But over all the charms of his face 
and mien was seen the same shadow 
which was heard in his voice, like 
one sad tone in a pleasant melody. 
No pain contracted the beautiful lips, 
and yet even their smile was pensive. 
No deep sorrow sat in the clear eyes, 
and yet there was in them a vague 
unquiet, a restless looking-forward, 
as if the soul which lighted them was 
ever yearning for something which 
it could not obtain. 

‘Hyas here!’ repeated Lycaon, 
with a slightly sarcastic meaning in 
his tones. ‘Art thou so soon w eary 
of the philosopher's lore, then ?’ 

Hyas smiled, and answered, with- 
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out vexation or bitterness, ‘ All men 
like change, or else Lycaon would 
not be found deserting the banquet 
of Aspasia for the bear-hunt on Hy- 
mettus.’ 

‘Fairly retorted,’ rejoined the gaily 

attired youth who had been termed 
sophist: and his loud but inane laugh 

greeted the discomfiture of the other, 
and quickly circulated through the 
blithe-hearted crowd. Youth is ever 
so ready with its mirth. 

‘Has Hyas then deserted the 
groves of the Academy for ever?’ 
asked a hunter. 

‘Not so,’ the young man answered; 
‘but one wearies of every thing in 
time—change is good. I thought 

esterday, that Plato grew too dee ply 
metaphysical. His eloquence chilled, 
not warmed —it was like the shower 
of ice of which the northern barbar- 
ians tell, as glittering andas cold. I 
fancied a day on sunny Hymettus 
would cheer and brighten me, so I 
came.’ 

‘Yet Hyas is no hunter, sneered 
Lycaon. ‘Has he forgotten the story 
of Adonis ? 

‘Wrong again, Lycaon, " pompously 
observed the young sophist. ‘The 
simile is poor and ill-conceived, since 
I can prove that a boar is not a bear, 
und that Hyas is not Adonis, because 
there is no ‘Venus to weep over him.’ 
* Saving our Aphrodite of Athens, 
our beautiful Phryne,’ laughed one 

of the band. 

‘Still wrong,’ continued Eryx the 
sophist; ‘for the fairest face in 
Athens might be a very Gorgon’s, 
for all that Hyas cares. Minerva, 
Artemis, ay and Juno herself, all 
united, would not make the image of 
perfection of which he dreams. Is 
it not so, friend?’ he turned round 
to Hyas, but the youth’s counte- 
nance had recovered its habitual 
passive repose —he hardly noticed that 
they were speaking of him. 

‘By Jupiter, thou art incorrigible!’ 
cried Lycaon. ‘ One may laugh near 
thee and at thee, too; and it were as 
easy to provoke a speech from one of 
Minerva’s. owls as a syllable from 
thy tongue, or a smile from thy lips. 
Well, Hyas, here is success to thy 
hunting, and a goddess to meet thee 
on Hymettus, instead of a boar— 
though, truly, I think thou wouldst 
care as little for the one as the other.’ 

In this light jesting conversation 
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the young Athenians passed the in- 
tervening journey, until they pene- 
trated into the far woods of Hymet- 
tus. Then began all the excitement 
of the chase. The baying of the 
Thracian hounds, the call of the 
hunters, rang through the still woods. 
One by one the young companions 
separated, as they dashed in succes- 
sion after the bear. Even Hyas en- 
tered into the excitement of the scene, 
and followed for a short time the 
traces of the hunters. His cheek 
brightened with a faint, tender red, 
as he passed through the wilds of 
Hymettus, now breathing the clear 
fresh air on the mountain side, now 
plunging into the thick woody shades. 
But by degrees the sounds of the chase 
grew fainter, and he lost sight of the 
gay robes fluttering among the trees. 
Ilis own passing enthusiasm became 
changed to weariness; and as the 
traces of the chase and those who 
followed it grew more indistinct, and 
the deep solitudes of the place ga- 
thered around him, he ceased to take 
any interest in the sport which had 
at first seemed so pleasant. 

Hyas passed dreamily along, some- 
times under the shade of trees, some- 
times treading upon beds of fragrant 
thyme, where the musical bees kept 
up a perpetual murmur: first gay, 
and then, from its monotony, almost 
leading the mind to sad fancies. How 
strange it is, that in this world we 
should be ever sighing over the mu- 
tability of all things, when in the 
veriest trifles, even the sweet music 
of bees, an unchanging sameness be- 
comes almost pain! A thought such 
as this floated through the mind of 
the young Greek, and he began to 
moralise. It was one of the fantasies 
of his nature; his life had been one 
of dreams, not of deeds, and he was 
ever more prone to muse than to act. 

Wearied already, but oppressed 
more with lassitude of mind than of 
body, the youth threw himself on a 
soft thymy bank, which sloped down 
to a fountain; not a bubbling, burst- 
ing rill, but a clear deep spring, that 
seemed as calm as a tiny lake. Its 
waters welled forth from their source 
as silently as a good man’s deeds; 
looking on them, no one could tell 
from whence the hidden spring 
gushed forth. An opening in the 
trees above let in a rift of sapphire, 
so that the still surface of the lakelet 
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seemed but the entrance to an en- 
chanted region of cloudless blue, 
through which fairy clouds wandered 
like white floating birds. There was no 
lingering trace of its own earthly na- 
ture in the beautiful spring; it seemed 
to have received heaven into its bo- 
som, as one who loves takes the image 
of his beloved in his heart, which 
thus loses its own identity, and is 
made holy to its inmost depths by 
the reception of that pure and lovely 
ideal. 

An inexpressible feeling, half- 
sweet, half-mournful, oppressed the 
soul of Hyas, shutting out all the 
real world, and transporting him 
into a fanciful region, in which the 
mind of youth makes its own para- 
dise. He wondered that he had never 
before seen this lovely dell, with its 
solitary spring, out of which none, 
save the birds, appeared ever to have 
drank; upon which no eyes, save 
those of the stars, had ever looked. 
All the glow of excitement passed 
away from him, and left a quiet 
dreaminess; the bear-hunt, the jests 
and laughter of his companions, 
were as utterly blotted out from his 
memory as though they had never 
been. He rested his head on a tuft of 
hyacinths, crushing the flowers to 
make his perfumed pillow, and re- 
mained for hours watching the dia- 
mond stars of sunlight, that flickered 
among the leaves of the smilax under 
which he lay. 

‘This is better than listening t¢ 
the lore of Plato, thought Hyas. 
* Ay, the bees talk a sweeter lan- 
guage than the philosopher. And 
to lie dreaming here is truer happi- 
ness than to follow the sports of thi 
chase. Ah! ifthe philosopher is wiser 
than the worldly man, the poet i 
wiser than the philosopher. The 
god-shepherd of Admetus was hap- 
pier in the meads of Thessaly than 
was Jove in his own Olympus.’ 

But by degrees a weariness oi 
spirit crept over the youth. Th 
same shadow clouded his face now 
as it had done amidst the gay Athen- 
ian troop. There was an unsatisfied 
longing gnawing at his heart, and de- 
priving it of rest. Beneath its influ- 
ence the sky grew less blue — the 
warble of the birds changed from a 
carol into a dirge— the blessed, quiet 
loneliness of the woods became like 
the dull solitude of a desert. When 
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the day was gradually overclouded 
with the still shadows of the even- 
ing, Hyas felt glad; there was a mo- 
notony in the continual sunshine 
which oppressed him. He longed 
for the coming of twilight, with its 


tender gloom and its mysterious 
stars. They would soothe him; 


those golden eyes of heaven would 
be like companions: he would be 
happy then, for he would not fe 
alone. Oh, poet-soul!—type of poct- 
souls in all ages—here was thy vain 
yearning : ever seeking for something 
higher, and purer, and more satisfy- 
ing; putting aside the wine-cup o 
the present, with yet thirsty lips, an 
striving to quench that thirst with 
the life-waters of some imagined fu- 
ture. This was thy nature, oh, 
poet-heart! whose bliss never is, 
but always is to come—that heart 
whose yearnings after a perfect ideal 
can never meet fruition, until God 
fills it with His eternal now! 

When the last sunbeams we 
slanting through the trees Hyas r 
up, and came and stood by the ma 
gin of the spring. A faint shadoy 
had crept over the dream-land whic! 
lay imaged inits bosom. Hyas gaz 
into its depths, and as he beheld, 
strange phantom appeared to ris: 
therein. Two beautiful eyes look 
at him from beneath the still water 
They were not the reflection of | 
own, for he stood in the shade, 
that his figure was not pictur 
Narcissus-like, in the stream. N 
were they the heavenly eyes «¢ 
planets, for the evening sky was stat 
less. Hyas trembled, and yet g 
on, until he saw the shadowy eyes a 
sume form l 


and brightness, and tl 
phantom became a face of surpassing 
beauty, less like a woman’s than az 
angel’s. The young Greck instinc- 
tively looked behind him, but he was 
alone; it was only imaged in the 
water that he could see the shadow) 
face. 

‘It is the Naiad of the fountain, 
he whispered to himself, instinctively 
recurring to the belief which his coun- 
trymen held. ‘ Yet the philosophers 
tell us that all such are but types 
of the invisible spirit of nature — 
dreams of man’s imagining, and only 
dreams. Still the priests deny this 
and if so the tale of Hylas is no fable, 
and this lovely face is that of a nympl 
—I will dare to prove it.’ 
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As he spoke, Hyas knelt down be- 
side the fountain; the face seemed 
to rise nearer and nearer to the sur- 
face, and two white cloud-like arms 
were stretched out, as if to meet his. 

‘Beautiful shadow, I will tempt 
all for thee!’ cried the impetuous 
boy, and he plunged his arms down- 
ward towards the phantom. They 
only met the chilly waters of the 
spring, which bubbled up as if in re- 
sistance to his vain energy, and 
foamed and dashed against the flow- 
“se reeds which fringed its margin. 
Yet, from the clear depths beyond, 
oy beautiful face looked at him still. 

‘IT will come to thee, if it be to 
death,’ cried Hyas. ‘Oh, thou lovely 
one, where art thou?’ He would 
have plunged headlong into the foun- 
tain, but that he felt himself re- 
strained. A touch, light as the me- 
mory of some beloved embrace which 
has haunted us in dreams, and only 
dreams can again restore, was laid 
upon his neck. 
Antxus could not have had more 
power. lle sank on the grass, like a 
child whom his mother overwhelms 
with her loving caresses, his eyes 
still fixed on the waters, and his 
voice still murmuring, ‘ Where art 
thou ?’ 

‘I am beside thee, above thee, 
around thee!’ was the reply. It was 
not like a human tone, yet it imparted 
nothing of the strange supernatural 
awe of a spirit-visitant. It was more 
like that which we hear in solitary 
day-dreams, when the beloved face 
rises up before us like a vivid pre- 
sence, and the beloved voice whispers 
in our ears words which are only the 
echo of our own hearts—words to 
which fancy alone gives a life-like 
reality, and yet we start and think we 
hear them still. Such was the voice 
that answered the impassioned call of 
Hyas. His eyes wandered around. 

‘I see thee not, dream of my soul, 
—-I cannot find thee,’ was his mourn- 
ful cry. How oft has it been echoed 
since ! 

‘Look in the waters, and thou 
shalt behold me,’ answered the voice. 


‘lam the ideal of beauty, of purity, of 


happiness. No man living ever saw 
me face to face, but the true poet may 
behold my shadow reflected in the 
deep waters of his own soul, when 
it is still, untroubled, and unstained. 
There he may see me, floating be- 
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T renot . 
The strength of 


tween himself and that heaven to 
which he ever looks, and whither all 
his aspirations tend. Thus and only 
thus, when the poct takes heaven 
into his soul, as the still wave takes 
the sky, can he see that perfect ideal, 
which he alone is able to apprehend.’ 

Hyas drank in these words as a 
parched plant drinks in the droppings 
of April rain. The clouds passed 
away from his spirit, and it received 
new strength; his dim dreams took 
form and shape, and became ‘a living 
soul.’ As leaf by leaf'a blossom opens, 
until at last one glorious burst of sun- 
shine reveals the perfect flower, so at 
once his spirit p: assed from the vague- 
ness of latent to the full stature of 
manhood ; the poet rose up from his 
dreamy sleep, as Adam awoke at 
the touch of God in Paradise, con- 
scious of his existence, and glorying 
and rejoicing in his power. 

‘ This, then, is the image of bliss 
which I vainly sought,’ he cried. 
‘ This is the pure ideal which I found 
not in the pleasures of human life 
and human intercourse; for which I 
Icoked in the temples of the gods, in 
the schools of the philosophers, and, 
lo! it was not there. Now I recognise 
it, now Iam strong. Let me go iorth 
to the world, and bring all men to 
look with me on thy face,O dream 
of beauty! Let meshew forth light 
to their darkness; let me speak to 
them of purity and holiness, until the 
ideal is re-born in mortal clay, and 
men become themselves the realisa- 
tion of the inspired dream. 

Such was the first outburst of the 
poet-heart, and such it ever is. Hyas 
did not notice, that even while he 
spoke the well became dark with the 
darkening sky, and the face that had 
looked out from its depths was no 
longer seen. But when he turned 
and saw nothing in the waters but 
the stars, as they came out one by 
one, then his heart sank within him, 
and would have become weighed 
down with sorrow but for the dream- 
like voice, the consciousness of in- 
dwelling divinity, which never for- 
sakes the ‘poet. He rose and pre- 
pared to return; but first he stooped 
down, drank, and Javed his forehead 
with the waters of the mysterious 
fountain. It was the baptism of his 
soul, consecrating it to the highest 
mission of man on earth—that of the 
God-sent, God-hallowed poet. 
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Cuapter II. 


The Pythian games had just be- 
gun, and the wide arena where they 
were celebrated was one moving mass 
of congregated humanity. There 
were assembled multitudes from all 
the Grecian states, giving to the scene 
an infinite variety. The rude Lace- 
demonian, in all the pride of his 
voluntary coarseness, both of manners 
and attire, elbowed the elegant, effe- 
minate Athenian; the barbarous, 
half-clad Etolian, eyed with envi- 
ous astonishment the blazing jewelry 
and rich attire of the luxurious Thes- 
salian; while the warlike Messenian 
looked with equal contempt upon 
both, and the peace-loving Achaian 
stood by with placid indifference. 

The treaty made by Nicias had 
just terminated the first Peloponnes- 
sian war, and all the conflicting ani- 

mosities of the various Greek pro- 
vinces were lulled into a temporary 
calm. The Pythian solemnities were 
celebrated with unusual devotion ; 
victor and vanquished, oppressor and 
oppressed, all met in peace and amity 
on the small, forest-bounded plain, 
where lay the temple of the Delphian 
Apollo. Beautiful, indeed, looked 
the costly shrine, the treasure-house 
of all the sacred wealth of Greece, 
where a common worship created one 
bond of union, which, among all the 
stormy wars of the contending states, 
remained unbroken to the last. All 
were brethren at the Pythian games. 

‘Well met, well met, country- 
man !—it is something to see afriend’s 
face in this wilderness of humanity !’ 
cried a youth, whose glittering dress, 
as well as the golden grashoppers 
fastening back his long perfumed 
curls, bespoke him an Athenian. 
*Lycaon! Stop,—prithee stop!’ he 
persisted, catching hold of the sober- 
hued pallium of the person he ad- 
dressed. ‘I have been following thy 
tall head through the crowd ‘these 
ten minutes ;—no easy task, I assure 
thee.’ 

‘Probably not, said the other, 
looking down with a half-sardonic 
smile on the small stature and effe- 
minate attire of Eryx the sophist. 
‘This place is not quite so attractive 
for an easy promenade as our Athe- 
nian Ceramicus, nor so good for 


jewel ? 


the exhibition of gold and em- 
broidery.’ 

‘Right, right, Lacaon! I ever 
eschewed the Pythian games until 
now; andI had reason. Pah! here 
is the stain of a dirty hand—that 
boor of an Acarnanian’s, I vow !— 
on the embroidery worked by 
Phryne’s own taper fingers; and, by 
Hermes! here is a jewel missing from 
the hem of my purple chlamys! It 


was that thief of a Cretan who 
helped me through the crowd. Oh, 
Lycaon, Lycaon, pity me! The 


ichest gem in Athens! Alas, that 
it should fall into the hands of a 
Cretan knave !’ 

‘As well belong to a knave as a 
fool,’ muttered Lycaon. 

‘What was that thou saidst, 
friend ?’ asked Eryx, lifting up his 
head from the piteous examination 
of his dilapidated garments. 

* Merely that the jewel was a fool- 

ish jewel to slip so readily from a 
master who valued it—ay, even 
more than himself, which is saying a 
great deal.’ 

‘I did—I did, Lycaon!’ lamented 
the unconscious Eryx. ‘ Alas for 
my jewel!’ 

* Couldst thou not follow that tall 
Cretan, and offer to teach him all 
thy wisdom in exchange for the 
Convince him, by all the 
arguments you sophists use, that 
what belongs to one man is not the 
property of another, unless he wants 
it more, or can use it better, or is 
able to steal it!’ 

Eryx shook his head in woful 
despondency ; even his acquired so- 
phistry had forsaken him in this 
mournful hour. 

‘No, no, we will say no more of 
this, Lycaon. Only let me stay by 
thee, for thou wilt be a protection in 
this crowd. Oh, what an enviable 
man was Hercules!’ 

* What, with his lion’s skin instead 
of this Tyrian purple,—his ignorance 
instead of the learning of Gorgias ? 
Vie, Eryx! I, whoam only a poor disci- 
ple of that visionary dreamer Pytha- 
goras, who never wore an embroidered 
robe in his life, and knew no difference 
between a pearl and an onyx-stone, 
-- eyen I haye more respect for my 
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master than to put forward the no- 
bility of mere bodily force! The 
mind—the mind is all, as none should 
know better than Eryx.’ 

The little sophist smiled the placid, 
benignant smile of gratified vanity, 
which, while enveloping him with its 
soft, silken folds, proved as impenetra- 
ble as iron mail to all the shafts of sar- 
casm. He would have walked about 
fairly stuck all over with these ar- 
rows, as proud as an Indian of his 
robe of quills. Verily, there is a 
blessed unconsciousness in vanity ! 
The self-distrustful, sensitive man, 
sometimes looks with momentary 
envy on the complacent fool. 

‘ Let me peep over thy shoulder, 
Lycaon, the games are beginning, 
said Eryx, trying to raise himself on 
tiptoe, in order to gaze in a direction 
where the movement of the crowd 
betokened some new sight. 

It was the priests, who, in long 
order, were descending the marble 
steps of the temple to take their sta- 
tion among the judges in the centre 
of the plain, where a canopy with 
purple hangings shut out the glaring 
light of the sun. An altar and a 
statue of Apollo were erected within, 
and beneath the seats of the judges 
the competitors in painting and sculp- 
ture had disposed their works. Eryx 
and Lycaon stood within a short dis- 
tance of this post of honour, and 
when the sophist had recovered him- 
self his tongue ran on glibly as ever, 
disposing itself for the idle criticism 
of one who is never at a loss for 
words, because he never knows how 
to feel. 

‘ There is the great work of Par- 
rhasius, ‘ Mercury with the Lyre.’ I 
saw it myselfat Ephesus,’ cried Eryx, 
now fully alive to his own impor- 
tance. ‘ Lycaon, behold that head 
of Hermes,—how gracefully the hair 
curls, just as we wear it at Athens 
now! Well, that was my doing. 
I said to my friend the artist, ‘ Par- 
rhasius, taste is every thing, and as no 
one ever climbed to Olympus to see 
the hair of the god, we must arrange 
it as we see the most beautiful and 
tasteful of men on earth arrange 
theirs.’ And so Parrhasius assented, 
—nay, requested me to be his model. 
Observe, Lycaon, the very number of 
curls is the same! But thou look’st 
not at the picture!’ 

* No, for Parrhasius is a fool; and 
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so are all those who spend time in 
copying and adorning men’s bodies 
and leave their minds a ruin. It 
may suit those to whom animal life 
is all, but I t is a different thing 
with us.’ 

‘Truly thou art another man, 
Lycaon, since thou didst take to this 
Pythagorean whim. A suddenchange! 
Thou wert the merriest jester of all 
our troop, and now thou art full of 
the delights of poverty and wisdom ; 
they always go together hand in 
hand.’ 

‘As riches and folly,’ sneered 
Lycaon. 

‘Well, well, the times are changed 
since we went hunting on Mount 
Hymettus. There was that quiet 
boy, Hyas 

‘ As great a fool as any, with his 
dreams and his vagaries,——all spring- 
ing from ignorance,’ said the caustic 
follower of the sect which had dege- 
nerated from the pure doctrines of 
its founder into a theory of mingled 
cynicism and mysticism, to which was 
united all the pride of learning. 

‘I always thought so,—of course 
he was an ignorant fellow; he did 
not even know how to wear his 
pallium gracefully,’ said Eryx. ‘ And 
he had no wit either,—not a single 
biting answer could he return; and 
as for beauty—bah ! one would have 
thought he was ashamed to exhibit 
his teeth, for he never laughed.’ 

‘ Perhaps that was the wisest thing 
he ever did. I had forgotten the 
boy since I left Athens. Is he there 
still ?’ 

* Oh, no, he has long disappeared ! 
I saw him once after the bear-hunt, 
and then he seemed in a strange, 
wild frensy, not like his old melan- 
choly mood. He made a speech, 
more weary than even the long- 
winded ones of Plato. I could not 
understand it, so I left him.’ 

* Possibly he was mad.’ 

‘It might be; and in his madness 
he perished most likely, for he was 
never heard of afterwards. But see, 
the trial begins between Parrhasius 
and another! Ah, I know him! 
"Tis the young Zeuxis, a poor up- 
start. He to rival Parrhasius, who 
wears the golden crown, and calls 
himself the ‘ King of Painters!’ But 
I must be mute.’ 

* Thank the gods for that !’ ejacu- 
lated the Pythagorean. ‘Ah, my 
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master, the three years’ probation of 


silence was a wise law of thine!’ 

The painters stood forth each be- 
side his work. ‘The eyes of all the 
assembly turned on that ofthe young 
Zeuxis,—a bunch of grapes, rich, 
glowing, and luscious. 

‘It is life itself—it would deceive 
the very birds!’ cried the multitude. 

‘We will see,’ answered Par- 
rhasius; and he ordered one of his 
slaves to bring a linnet. 

The bird fiew at the canvass, and 
pecked eagerly at the deceitful ban- 
quet. shout of triumph greeted 
the trembling, shrinking youth ; and 
he lifted up his head wi 
inspired joy. 

* Now, Parrhasius, raise the cartain 
that hides thy picture,’ said Zeuxis, 
when the sh a ceased 

The haughty painter’ s lips curled. 

* Foolish boy, the curtain is the 
picture! See, O judge s, Zeuxis de- 
ceived the bird, but Parrhasius has 
deceived Zeuxis himself! Which is 
the greater ?” 

‘ Parrhasius! Parrhasius, the king 
of painters !’ echoed the crowd, while 
the latter drew his ae robe round 
him in stately triumph. He thought 
more of that ovation ee of the glory 
of his art. 

Zeuxis neither trembled nor looked 
humbled now; his whole bearing 
seemed changed. 
up loftily, and turned awa) 
the enthusiastic crowd. 

‘Thou hast triumphed, Parrhasius,’ 
he said ; ‘ but I have another picture 
still.’ 

He placed it _— the eyes ofall: 
it was the young Apollo sl rying the 
Python, and ney er ‘did pa iinter’s dream 
embody a more divine image. ‘The 
god stood serene in his triumph ; 
calm, yet joyful; his foot on the 
serpent’s neck, his bright hair thrown 
back; seeming less proud of the vic- 
tory over the mud-created reptile 
that grovelled at his feet than con- 
scious of the inward strength which 
had caused the earth-born creature 
to be conquered by the divine. 

The crowd were silent—awe-struck 
for a moment. Genius ever has this 
power, bowing the multitude with an 
emotion akin to fear. But soon they 
turned to the painted curtain of Par- 
rhasius: the petty cheat was more 
than the glorious image with its deep 
allegory. They could understand 
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the first, the latter was beyond 
them. 

* Zeuxis is a great man, but Par- 
rhasius is the king of painters!’ was 
the cry that sealed the destiny of 
both. 

‘The young Zeuxis took his picture 
in his arms, as if it were a beloved 
and slighted child, and descended the 
platform. His face was very pale, 
but there was a firmness on the com- 
pressed lips, a strength and dignity 
on the noble brow, that seemed 
strange in one vanquished. 

‘I have lived for Fame, I will now 
live for Art alone,’ murmured the 
young painter. His life records the 
clorious result of that vow. 

And now came on the great trial 
of all, the competition in those arts 
especially sacred to Ap ollo,—poesy 
and song. ‘The musicians came with 
their cheerful lyres, their wailing 
flutes, and, above all, the harp which 
the god loved, and, failing which, 
Hesiod himself was once forbidden 
to chant his songs at the Pythian 
solemnities. ‘The minstrels hymned 
the praises of their divinity until the 
multitude were entranced with joy ; 
the. choral strain rose up to the over- 
hanging summit of Parnassus, so that 
the Muses might themselves have 
bent down and listened to the orisons 
of their worshippc rs. In wild en- 
thusiasm the crowd echoed the song ; 
tributary wreaths of flowers fell on 
the lyres and harps; and then, when 
the rejoicing music faded into a holy 
silence, a _— appeared. 

He was a young man, whose flow- 
ing golden hair, ‘and lithe, graceful 
stature, together with the small he arp 
which he bore in his hand, made him 
not an unapt representative of the 
Greek ideal of the god of Delphi. 
The multitude were startled into 
silence; not a breath stirred the air 
when the poet began. 

He sang, in a kind of recitative, a 
hymn to Apollo, as the Serpent- 
slayer, the Deliverer from Evil. He 
spoke of the wondrous Birth at 
Delphi — half-earthly, half-divine ; 
sprung from a mortal mother, yet 
imbued with the spirit of divinity ; 
so that from very infancy he burst 
at once to the full strength and 
stature of a man,—n: Ly; of a god! 
Then the minstrel celebrated Apollo 
the inspired—the giver of song and 
poetry—the child of heaven, born 
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to enlighten earth, whose presence 
was as the sun itself, kindling the 
world with life, and w: armth, andl love- 
liness ; at whose very birth all Nature 
rejoiced, and grew brighter under the 
footsteps of the divine child! 

Again, the poet changed his strain, 
and sang of the terrible Python,— 
the serpent created out of the mud 

nd slime of earth,—the curse of the 
world, crawling with head never 
raised, except to devour and destroy 
that which is perfect, — hideous 
itself, and hating beauty,—vile, and 
eking to convert good to its own 
rature,—the incarnation of Evil! 

“Jt comes,’ he chanted, ‘ nearer 
till; the numbing power of its 
pestiferous breath is already cast on 
he son of Jove! Shall he perish ? 
No, he is strong,—strong in his 
purity, his beautiful and fearless 
ane ! The spirit of the god is in 
him; he knows it—he feels it, and 

ers on the fray. Shrink not, ye 
spirits of earth ‘and heaven, who 
bebold the conflict,—shrink not if, 
at times, the young limbs quiver, 
the breath comes faint ; it is the 

thly mother-nature that clings to 
, but the child of heaven cannot 

See, his foot is on the serpent, 
the creature writhes in its death- 
throes! Evoe, Evoe, Apollo! Shout 
for the Deliverer from Evil! Ge- 
nius has conquered the world !’ 

The poet ceased, and stood with 
flashing eyes and dilated stature,— 
timself almost the incarnation of the 
triumphant god of whom he sang. 
The multitude felt it, and while the 
wild chorus of ‘ Evoe, Evoe, Apol- 

»!> was re-echoed from them as 
‘om one man, all eyes turned with a 
superstitious wonder towards the in- 
spired poet who had thus swayed 
them. 

‘It is the god himself!’ cried 
some; and they looked toward the 
summit of Parnassus, where the 
sunset rested, as if they almost ex- 
pected to see the chariot of Apollo 
awaiting the divine minstrel. The 
poet stood, now no longer excited, 

it calm and very pale, though with 
a glad and holy light beaming in his 
eyes, while a stream of golden glory 
rested on his bright hair, and stole 
down to the harp ‘which he yet held 
in his arms. 

The priests—wise hypocrites, who 
knew the falsehood of their outward 
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forms, but did not know the divine 
truth of the myth thus shadowed 
forth—the priests smiled aside at the 
ignorant enthusiasm of the crowd, 
yet repressed it not. How should 
they? But one of the judges, a 
good and wise man, addressed the 
minstrel,— 

‘Who art thou, whose song has 
moved us thus ?’ 

The youth bent his head, then 
lifted it in noble pride, and said, in 
the same low sweet tone which had 
once been heard in the woods of 
Hymettus,— 

* IT am Hyas the Athenian.’ 

Jupiter save us!’ cried a small 
gaudy butterfly of a man, springing 
from the shoulder of another much 
taller, who stood in the crowd near 
the judges’ post of honour,——‘ Jupiter 
save us, it is the mad boy come to 
life again! Hyas, Hyas, here is thy 
friend Eryx, who always loved thee ; 
and Lycaon—he will sneer at thee 
no more, I promise! Turn round 
and look at us, noble Hyas!’ 

These shrill exclamations failed in 
attracting the attention of the youth 
to whom they were addressed, but 
succeeded in mightily amusing the 
crowd, whom Eryx harangued with 
his native volubility. 

‘ Yes, fellow-citizens and Greeks, 
L assure you [I know him quite well. 
He often used to say, ‘Eryx, thou 
art my dearest friend!’ Oh, what a 
noble youth he was, and how I 
grieved when I thought he was 
dead! One half of my long locks 
hang still in the temple at Athens as 
mournful offerings to his manes.’ 

‘Where didst thou borrow those 
thou now hast?’ was the sportive 
inquiry of the crowd; while a fruit- 
less attempt was made to snatch the 
golden grashoppers from the abun- 
dant curls of the sophist. 

‘Idiot, come away!’ muttered the 
Pythagorean; and Eryx was almost 
carried off in the strong arms of 
Lycaon, still calling upon ‘ Hyas, 
his dear, noble friend Hyas,’ to come 
to his succour. 

Meantime, heedless, unconscious 
of all that passed in the crowd be- 
neath, Hyas bent before the judges, 
to receive the crown which was uni- 
versally decreed as his due. The 
white-haired judge who first ad- 
dressed him, placed the wreath of 
palm leaves on his head, saying,— 
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‘Take thy meed, my countryman, 


for Athens has need to be proud of 


thee. Her noblest ones will welcome 
thee when thou passest the city 
gates; and none will rejoice in thee 
more than Eurymedon. Greeks, cry, 
all of you, Hail to the Pythian vic- 
tor! hail to Hyas the Athenian !’ 
The poet had triumphed; a little 
while and his name would ring 
through Greece, statues would im- 
mortalise him while living, his na- 
tive city would do homage before 
him. Hyas thought of all this—it 
rushed upon him like 
radiant joy, and his imagination was 
dazzled. He descended the raised 
canopy with the step ofa king; he 


saw nothing but a confused mass of 


gazing countenances ; heard nothing 
but the murmur of rapturous ap- 

plause, that followed him even to 
’ his home at Delphi. There he passed 
into solitude, like one who glides 
from sunshine into shade. Yet the 
dim shadow was refreshing, for it 
gave him opportunity fully to pour 
out his joy. 

‘What is poetry without fame? I 
never knew its true bliss until now,’ 
he murmured. ‘Oh, Fame is glori- 
ous—glorious!’ 

A faint sigh met his ear, and the 
face of the poet became clouded as 
he looked on one to whom his joy 
brought bitterness— at least he 
thought so: but iHyas knew not the 
heart of Zeuxis. 

‘Fame is glorious; but there is 
one thing more glorious still—the 
might of deserving it!’ said the young 
painter. ‘I rejoice with thee, my 
friend, not so much because that 
palm-crown decks thy brow, and the 
shouts of praise yet ring in thine 


a flood of 
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ears, but because thou hast fulfilled 
thy mission, and the poet stands con- 
fessed. The world has acknowledged 
thee—it is well! but if not, thor 
wouldst have been the divine poet 
still. Hail to thee, dear Hyas! 

So softly, yet not sadly, were these 
words uttered, that Hyas was melted 
to tears. He fell on his friend’s 
neck and embraced him 

‘Oh, Zeuxis, would that tl 
hadst been the victor, too! Thou 
art greater than I. Can I trust the 
shouts of those voices that were 
silent towards thee? Oh, my friend, 
that I could give thee my joy and 
take thy sorrow!’ 

‘It is no sorrow, Hyas,’ calmly 
answered the painter: ‘it is only 2 
broken dream ; and I wake stronget 
and wiser to follow after the real 
and the true.’ 

Ilyas listened, but there was an in- 
credulous whisper in his heart ; and 
the palm-leaves fluttered on his brow, 
like the caressing wings of the angel- 
faced fiend which lures men on, by 
the spell of vanity, ambition, or love 
of fame, to sell their souls for one 
moment's shout of acclaim, one hour 
of flattered pride. Already between 
Hyas and the pure ideal of his 
aspirations a shadow crept, and the 
blessed vision which had haunted 
him through all his years of wan- 
dering, when the poet’s soul strug 
gled in its swaddling-bands, which 
had sustained him through doubts 
and fears, and made his spirit grow 
strong and rise unto perfect man- 
hood,—the beautiful dream was al- 
most forgotten. The face in the foun- 
tain shewed faint and dimly even in 
memory. 
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‘Leave me, good fiiends,’ said 
Hyas, when the procession in his 
honour was escorting the young poct 
over the hills of Ilymettus to his 
native Athens, which had opened 
her gates in triumphant pride to re- 
ceive the Pythian victor. ‘ Leave 
me, kind friends; I must have an 
hour of solitude and meditation : this 
omp is too much, wearily added 
o while a lurking smile somewhat 
counteracted the meaning of his 
half-haughty, half-languid tones. 

* There spake the noble Hyas, the 


son of Apollo!’ cried the multitude, 
ready for the time to echo and ap- 
plaud every wish of their idol. ‘ Let 
him have his will, and be left alone 
to seek inspiration from the god.’ 

‘Ah, Lycaon, how great it is to 
be a poet!’ exclaimed the ever-con- 
stant Eryx, who followed like a sha- 
dow after wealth and popularity. 
‘How noble is Ilyas, to steal away 
from the adoring crowd for peaceful! 
solitude!’ 

‘A month ago, and it would have 
been called paltry affectation,’ said 
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Lycaon, with an envious sneer curl- 
ing his lip. 

The tones caught the ear of Hyas, 
and his cheek crimsoned, while a 
momentary sting of conscience barbed 
the arrow-words. But soon the ap- 
plauding murmur around lulled the 
passing pain; and Hyas stepped from 
his chariot with a heart that swelled 
with conscious pride. ‘The shout of 
the multitude arose behind him, and 
reached even to the dim recesses of 
the wood. What a change! Could 
it be, that he who passed along with 
a step so lofty, whose jewelled gar- 
ments swept the dead leaves as he 
moved, was indeed the dreamy youth 
who had walked under the same green 
shades with timid foot and drooping 
head, almost shrinking from the 
whisper of the boughs ? 

‘Eryx said truly,” murmured 
Hyas; ‘it is great to be a poet, to 
sway the multitude, and be wor- 
shipped like a god—Apollo himself 
could desire no more. It is glorious 
to return thus with the pomp, and 
power, and success, of which I 
dreamed long ago in this spot. No, 
not that olden dream,’ he added, as a 
consciousness, against which he would 
fain have stceled his heart, oppressed 
it despite his will. ‘Not the same 
dream, but another far higher—Yes, 
it must be higher! How idle was 
that visionary fancy of making the 
world wiser and nobler—myself un- 
known! No, it is best to dazzle and 
blind them with my glory, as I do 
now. 

And as he passed on, in his fancy 
the sunshine seemed to wrap him 
with radiance; the birds to sing 
pxans of welcome; the very branches 
to bend before him in homage. 

‘All these were once ministrants 
of inspiration to me. I am now made 
to immortalise them,’ he thought. 
“Rejoice, O woods, for one of the 
great of earth is come among you. 
And thou, beautiful face, how glori- 
ously thou wilt beam on me when 
I bring my triumph tothy fountain! 
On, then, on!’ 

Thus thought Hyas. As he came 
with a proud step to the mystic 
dell, he never looked at the flow- 
ers that grew in his path, but 
trod them under his feet; and it 
seemed that their perfumed lives 
were exhaled in a wordless com- 
plaint against man’s cruelty. At 
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last he came to the charmed spring 
and looked in. 

Alas for Hyas, no beautiful phan- 
tom beheld he there! The waters 
were dark and troubled, and swayed 
with a strange and restless motion. 
Even the over-hanging lilies on the 
brim sought in vain for their sha- 
dows in the cloudy depths beneath ; 
and though the sky above was pure 
and serenely blue, as on the day 
when it looked down upon the young 
dreamer resting on his hyacinth 
couch, yet it found no reflex in the 
darkened wave. As Hyas beheld 
he sighed, with a deep and bitter 
sigh ; and the pines around the foun- 
tain answered it with a dirge-like 
moan. 

O change! O mournful change ! 
the world with its vain - glorious 
pomp, and its petty vanity, had come 
between the poet and his pure ideal, 
and the shadowy image was no longer 
there. Iie would see it no more, 
for the unstained holiness of his 
spirit was gone. The blue dream- 
land, with its white floating clouds, 
—glad fancies that had studded the 
pure heaven of holy aspirations ; the 
beautiful eyes which had looked into 
his, full of calmness, and peace, and 
love, that wore in its semblance only 
so much of earth as to temper the 
radiance of the divine—gone—all 
gone! The inner life, the Ideal after 
which he had striven, was no more. 

The trees waved, the birds sang, 
the clouds wandered over the sky ; 
but there was a change, a bitter and 
a mournful change—the more sor- 
rowful, since Hyas knew it not. He 
now thought that the past had been 
an idle dream of excited fancy ; that 
no sweet face had ever beamed from 
the depths of the fountain ; that its 
waters must always have been dim 
and obscure as now. He would seek 
no more for a vain shadow, the crea- 
tion of his own brain. So he rose 
up and turned away with haste. As 
he departed, he fancied once that a 
faint, mournful voice, called him by 
his name; but at that moment gor- 
geous robes flashed through the trees ; 
the sound of lyres and flutes mingled 
with the birds’ songs, and above all, 
arose the cry of ‘ Hyas! hail to Hyas, 
the noble poet, the pride of Athens!’ 
That loud world-shout drowned the 
inward voice; it faded into silence, 
and was heard no more. 
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Athens seemed to wear a festal 
garb in honour of the young victor. 
All to him was sunshine ; the sena- 
tors gave him their tardy praise ; the 
philosophers spoke of him to their 
pupils; and the youth of Athens, 
who had once numbered him among 
their companions, now recounted his 
sayings of old, and discovered that they 


had seen in him innumerable signs of 


dawning genius even then. Eryx con- 
stituted himself priest and flatterer- 
general to the new idol; and Hyas 
endured his vapid sayings with a 
complaisance that sprang half from 
indifference, half from an ever-rest- 
less desire to be free from his own 
thoughts. In the midst of his glory, 
the same gloom that had oppressed 
him of old stole over 
the poet ; but it was not now a light 
autumn mist, it was a thick darkness 


that could not be swept away. Day 
after day, night after night, it ga- 


thered more and more. sat with 
him at the banquets given in his 
honour; it followed him in the 
streets that resounded with his praise; 
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it haunted him as the pale spectre of 


the Spartan virgin haunted her mur- 
derer. And it was just, for he had 
destroyed—not a mortal life, but 
one infinitely more precious, the life 
within. 
his own soul. 

Of all the early 
Ilyas, Eryx the sophist was the only 
one with whom he now maintained 
any fellowship. Lycaon dwelt at 
Athens; but there was something in 
the icy haughtiness of the Pythago- 
rean that revolted against the yet 
warm nature of the poet. Lycaon 
fenced himself round with the pomp 
and pride of wisdom, and poured 
from that rugged fortress all the 
arrows of his sharp and poisoned 
wit. Hyas loved him not; and he 
hated Hyas with all the bitterness 
of an envious and disappointed 
spirit. 

Thus went on the world without, 
and thus the world within. How 
little did the two lives assimilate! 
At last darker and darker grew the 
soul of Hyas; and his songs, once 80 
redolent of all that was noble, and 
happy, and pure, now becar ne full of 
grim sorrow or biting satire, so that 
many shrank from him. ‘There was 
one true and earnest spirit that 
would have poured balm on the 


heart of 


He had been the slayer of 


companions of 
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wound; but Zeuxis was far away, in 
his quiet and lowly home, training 
towards all lofty purposes the great 
soul that had kept true, and would 
keep true to the end, to its own lofty 
ideal. 

‘lam almost weary of being thy 
friend, Hyas,’ said the sharp voice of 
Eryx. ‘It is quite a labour to make 
excuses for thy waywardness. Half 
the city complains of thee, the other 
half wonders at thee.’ 

‘I care not,’ wearily replied Hyas, 
stretching himself on the silken 
cushions of his dwelling, which was 
enriched with all the costliness of 
wealth, and adorned with all that 
taste could bestow. 

‘But thou oughtest to care,’ per- 
sisted the sophist. ‘Come, there is 
a banquet to-day at Eurymedon’s. 
Ha! ha! thy face brightens at the 
name. Thou rememberest the Py- 
thian crown still. Well, Eurymedon 
has just returned to Athens, and 
seeks thee, Hyas.’ 

‘Does he so?’ said the poet 
relapsing into the 
ence which was 
to him. 

‘Yes; and he isa very particular 
friend of mine, and he has one fair 
daughter who But I am silent,’ 
affectedly lisped the young man, 
ol; mcing at the reflection of his smail 
di apper s¢ ifina shield of polished steel, 
which, no longer used in warfare, 
was made an appliance of vanity. 

Hyas turned away in as much dis- 
gust as his languid manner could 
assume. 

‘ Harpocrates aid thee, then; thou 
needst his help much!’ he answered. 

‘Ah, Hyas, but if thou didst care 
for beauty, truly Eurymedon’s 
daughter is very fair. I have often 
thought how well the wild thyme 
garland will become her brow when 
1 bring her home in the bridal cha- 
riot.’ 

‘Is it even so? said Hyas, smil- 
ing. ‘And the girl loves thee ?’ 

‘Why not? I am rich. I have 
poured at her threshold a very ocean 
of libations; covered it with gar- 
lands; stripped whole boughs of 
smilax for leaves whereon to write 
‘Euthyma.’ A sweet name, is it not ? 
Of course she will choose me as her 
bridegroom, and her father will con- 
firm it. O Euthyma ! beautiful 
Euthyma!’ 
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‘Hast thou done, Eryx ?’ was the 
impatient reply. 

‘Hyas, thou art cruel! 
hast never been in love!’ 
the sophist. 

‘Have I not, when I have sung 
every fair face in Athens? But they 
are all alike—woman’s love is a 
merry jest. However, I am willing 
to go to Eurymedon’s. He had a 
kind voice and look, which were 
pleasant to me, and I would fain see 
him again. Come!’ 

The two companions went to the 

anguet. All the guests rose at their 
trance; and the couch nearest to 

he host was given to Hyas. ‘The 
young man felt glad to be under the 
influence of the kindly face of the 
aged senator, which carried with it 
an inexplicable charm. ‘The beauty 
of a calm, holy, and benign old age, 
impres 
quictness and peace. All the con- 
flicting elements of the banquet, 
wherein were mingled the courtly 
sportiveness of Alcibiades, the grave 
discourse of Plato, the acute but 
shallow wit of Gorgias the sophist, 
could not turn the attention of Hyas 
from his host. And when, after the 
customary libations, fair young slaves 
came in as cup-bearers, and the 
thoughts of the guests were divided 
| wines of Eury- 


But thou 
lamented 





between the rich 
medon and the beauty of his hand- 
maidens, Hyas heeded neither, until 
Eryx crept to him and pulled his 
embroidered sleeve. 

* Look, Hyas, it is herself! How 
strange that she should be here! 
Hush! but look! 

Ilyas looked, and at the further end 
of the chamber stood a young girl. 
She was attired like the slaves, but her 
face and form were half-concealed 
by a light veil, and she seemed 
shrinking from observation behind 
the heavy purple curtains. From 
beneath the gauze-like drapery of 
her veil she looked eagerly towards 
the unconscious guests. Hyas trem- 
bled under the fixed gaze of those 


beautiful eyes—they reminded him of 


an almost forgotten dream. Strange! 
most strange! the lovely girlish face 
that gleamed from beneath the sha- 
dowy veil resembled the vision that 
Hyas had seen in the pure days of his 
youth. It was the earthly semblance 
of the face in the fountain. 

As the poet looked his whole frame 
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sed Ilyas with like feelings of 


thrilled. He could have sprung to 
meet the heavenly vision, but it 
seemed to melt away slowly, linger- 
ingly, like the image in the water. 
W hen he saw it no more, Hyas felt 
as if the light of day had been sud- 
denly withdrawn, as though the sun 
were blotted out from the sky. Eryx 
whispered his idiot raptures ; ; the 
confused murmur of voices arose; 
the conversation was mingled with 
Bacchic song: but Hyas heard no- 
thing—his eyes were fixed on the 
purple curtain which had shut out 
what seemed the image of his soul. 
Only once when he turned he en- 
countered the fixed, meaning look of 
Lycaon the Pythagorean. There were 
in it scorn, anger, anxiety. The eyes 
of the two young men met, and then 
turned involuntarily to the same 
object—the curtain beneath which 
Euthyma had stood. At that mo- 
ment each read the other’s heart. 
‘Thou art pale, weary: our festal 


mirth suits not thy tastes, Hyas, 
said the good Eurymedon. ‘ Thou 
wouldst leave the banquet ? Well, 


I have a garden that Flora herself 
might love. ‘The still evening breeze 
under the olive-trees will be more 
pleasant “- this scene to a poet 
like thee. Go, dear Hyas.’ 

And gladly Hyas crept away, for 
his heart was full. That sudden 
vision had brought back feelings that 
had hitherto seemed dead within 


him; all the freshness of his youth, 
its pure aspirations, its earnestness 
after the good and the true, its 


bursting joy and its pensive dreami- 
ness, more delicious still. He wan- 
dered under the olive shades with 
a strange feeling, half glad, half 
mournful; and ever between the 
flickering leaves, and in the cloud- 
shadows of the sky, his fancy seemed 
to picture that beautiful face. 

At length he heard through the 
trees a voice singing, whose sweet- 
ness seemed like that of those divine 
eyes translated into music. He 
listened: it was one of his own 
songs; a song of that old happy 
time when the poet’s soul first 
burst to a consciousness of its power, 
and overflowed with holy thoughts, 
and world-wide love, and purest 
gladness, before the shadow had come 
between him and his nobler self, and 
shut out the image of the fountain. 
It was a joyous hymn, which the 
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poet’s heart had sent up to heaven, 
a loving call on the whole brother- 
hood of true spirits throughout the 
world. As he listened, its spell made 
the dark cloud that had so long over- 
shadowed him melt away into a holy 
dew. Hyas leaned his head against 
the thick olive-trees and wept. Oh, 
how blessed were those tears! 

The strain ceased, and another 
voice broke like a harsh tone on that 
happy dream. 

*Euthyma, not weary yet of the 
Pythian victor’s songs ? 

* All Athens sings them, why not 
I?’ was the answer. Hyas felt it 
came from no other lips than hers. 

‘The more since thy wild fantasy 
has been gratified, and thou hast 
looked upon the poet’s face. How 
would thy father have frowned had 
he known that only a slave’s mantle 
hid his treasure from the rude eyes 
of the banqueters *” 

‘I saw them not, murmured Eu- 
thyma; ‘I only saw him. 

* What, thy father!’ 

* Hyas, Hyas!’ softly answered the 
girl, as if she took pleasure in linger- 
ing over the name; it had never be- 
fore sounded so sweet to him who 
bore it. ‘ Yes, lam glad I looked ; he 
is like my dream. Oh, nurse! how 
beautiful he is with his long golden 
hair and his sweet eyes! I could 
kneel before him and think it was 
the Apollo that Zeuxis drew!’ 

‘That which Eurymedon brought 
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from Delphi, and which thou art 
watching and gazing at day after 
day ?” 

‘Why not, dear nurse? It is beau- 
tiful, therefore I love it; even as I 
love the songs of Hyas. Is this 
wrong ?” 

‘Maybe not; thou wert ever too 
wise for me, child: only I would not 
that the Athenian maidens should 
know that the daughter of Euryme- 
don thinks and speaks thus of a 
stranger. But the sun is setting, and 
my master will be calling thee.’ 

‘I will come soon,’ answered Eu- 
thyma; ‘when I have sung my ori- 
sons to Apollo, the god of Hyas, who 
inspires and watches over him, the 
Athenians say.” And then her clear 
young voice awoke again in a portion 
of the hymn wherein the poet had 
celebrated the Deliverer from Evil. 
Hyas looked through the leaves and 
beheld Euthyma where she stood, 
with the warm glow of sunset falling 
on her face, and lighting up her hy- 
acinthine hair. Her presence filled 
his whole being, transfusing it with 
unutterable joy : he moved not; he 
did not even wish to go nearer, lest 
the dream should vanish; but he 
watched her and knew that he had 
found the one true love of life, to 
which all others are but shadows— 
the reflection of his own nature on 
that of another—the ideal of his 
soul. 


Cuapter LV. 


From the day of Eurymedon’s ban- 
quet a deeper meaning awoke in the 
poet’s songs; the divine shadow of 
Love had fallen upon his spirit, and 
sublimated all things to its own 
essence. There had been a time 
when, goaded on by the never-satis- 
fying longing, the dreary void which 
was in his heart, the poet, in his 
thirst for wild excitement, had de- 
graded his holy mission, and given 
his power of song to Bacchic orgies, 
to worldly adulation of the rich or 
the beautiful, or to that bitter satire 
which holds its Argus-eyes open to 
evil it decries, until it ceases to be- 
lieve in the very existence of good. 
All this could be no longer. ‘Those 
beautiful eyes seemed ever looking 
into the depths of his heart, and 
beneath their influence all thought 


that had once defiled it fled away. 
Again the haunting image of his 
boyhood rose up before him; it was 
now mingled with an earthly ideal, 
as pure and ‘almost as_ beautiful. 
The face of the fountain seemed but 
a shadowing forth of the beloved 
Euthyma. 

The daughter of Eurymedon re- 
mained shut up in her customary but 
not unpleasing solitude; at stated 
times mingling with other high-born 
women in the religious processions, 
which formed the only intercourse 
which Athenian maidens had with 
the world. Euthyma had known no 
other life, and desired none. She 
had created around her a dreamer’s 
paradise; its centre one blissful 
image, the embodiment of what Zeuxis 
painted and Hyas sung. The day 
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which had so strangely coloured the 
poet’s fate was not without its in- 
fluence on her. Her dim dreams 
took shape and hue, and were trans- 
formed into the love-idol that a wo- 
man makes to herself but once in a 
lifetime. Its presence haunted her, 
engrossing her whole soul, ruling her 
thoughts, until all her dreams, all her 
fantasies, converged towards itself. 
The glorious image was now no ideal 
transcript of perfection, no pictured 
Apollo, but it came in human like- 
ness, with the bright floating hair 
and the deep clear eyes, the likeness 
of Hyas! Ere the maiden knew it 
herself, her girlish worship had be- 
come woman’s love. 

A love like this has in it something 
of religious adoration, inasmuch that 
it is long content with the simple 
worshipping of its divinity, and looks 
no more for a return than the priestess 
at the shrine expects that the god 
should vouchsafe audible answer to 
her vows. So Euthyma, absorbed 
in the bliss of loving, never dreamed 
of being herself loved; only at times 
when the poet’s songs reached her 
loneliness, imbued with all the new 
life with which she herself had in- 
spired them, they found a mysterious 
echo in Euthyma’s bosom. Some- 
times their outburstings of love made 
her heart thrill with answering joy, 
and then caused it almost to cease 
its beating, chilled by a vague jea- 
lousy ; while a sadness uncon- 
trollable possessed her. How happy 
must be the maiden whom Hyas 
loved, if in truth it was no poet's 
ideal! Euthyma almost hoped it 
might be only thus, and yet she knew 
not why she wished. 

The great festival of the Athe- 
nian maidens was the Panathenwa. 
‘These days of religious celebration in 
honour of Minerva came in the 
pleasant season of early summer, and 
the young patrician maidens, who 
then appeared in procession as cane- 
phor?, counted, for months and months 
previous, the time when they should 
valk through the city, admiring and 
admired, bearing their golden baskets 
and following the sacred peplos, the 
embroidered garment of Minerva. 
Many a young heart beat with an- 
ticipation, vanity, or curiosity ; one 
rejoiced to mingle in the gay show, 
another to wear her rich garments, 
a third to shew her dazzling beauty 
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to men’s eyes. Euthyma had but 
one thought, — that there she would 
see Hyas. She knew not how faith- 
fully heart responded to heart; that 
when the poet was reminded of the 
new glory he would acquire, since, 
according to the custom lately intro- 
duced by Pericles, the solemnities 
were to be crowned by hymns in 
praise of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
—the chosen bard none other than 
the Pythian victor, the darling of the 
Athenians,—Hyas cared for nothing, 
thought of nothing, save that in the 
glittering show he would surely see 
again the beautiful face which had 
become his inspiration —the face of 
Euthyma. 

The procession passed by in all its 
pomp ; the aged men ofthe city, with 
their green olive boughs ; the armed 
warriors ; the strangers, each carry- 
ing the symbol of his foreign birth, 
a small gilded boat; the youths, 
crowned with millet, chanting pans 
to the goddess; and last of all the 
golden basket-bearers, or canephori. 
On came the virgin troop, some with 
their eyes cast down in maidenly 
shame-facedness; others with bold, 
wandering looks, seeking for admira- 
tion; and some darting now and 
then, from under their long lashes, 
passing glances, like frightened deer. 

Ilyas had sought to be free from 
the prying friend who ever kept close 
to him in all public places, as if seek- 
ing to catch the infection of fame 
through perpetual contiguity. But 
Eryx was more persevering still. 

‘Hyas, Hyas, look!’ cried the 
sharp, distinct tones of the sophist, 
as the last division of canephori 
passed by. One of the maidens 
started—trembled ; the golden basket 
which she bore on her head fell to 
the ground, and all its flowery trea- 
sures were poured at her feet. 

Oh, happy lover! who was close 
by to gather up the scattered flowers, 
whose hand replaced the graceful 
burden, and touched for one moment 
the soft, scented hair on which it 
rested ; and, oh, happy maiden! who, 
as the procession moved on, looked 
up amidst her blushes and met those 
earnest eyes, and felt that their mute 
language was none other than the 
eloquence of love. At once heart 
sprang to heart with a glad response ; 
each had found, and Anew that it had 
found, its other self— the life of its 
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life. Henceforth, whenever the 
calm home-solitude of Eurymedon’s 
daughter was visited by the poet's 
songs, they spoke unto her as soul 
speaks to soul. Often, after the 
Athenian fashion of wooing, garlands 
were hung at her threshold by in- 
visible hands, and she saw her name 
carved on the trees; while many an 
olive-leaf floated in her path bearing 
the same inscription — ‘ Euthyma ; 
but the maiden heeded not these 
outward signs of the power of her 
beauty over many others. She felt 
only the silent worship, deepest of 
all, of one. 

At last Eurymedon called his only 
child to him, and told her that the 
time was come when the bridal cha- 
riot must bear-her from her father’s 
house to that of another. ‘Then it 
was that a terrible fear fell upon the 
heart of the young d: reamer, an l the 


real shut out all the dim visions of 


fancy. 

‘Qh, father, I am so happy, I seek 
no bridegroom! Let me stay with 
thee!’ implored the girl. 

Eurymedon answered her gently 
and kindly, but told her that the last 
of his house must not die unwedded, 
and that of the three wooers who 
sought her she must choose one. 
There was a flitting smile on the 
father’s lips, as he took her hand and 
led her to where these suitors awaited 
her presence ; and the old nurse, as 
she met her master’s eye, arranged 
Euthyma’s veil, kissed the blushing, 
weeping face of her darlin 7, and bade 
her be comforted, for she was happier 
than she deemed. 

Eurymedon’s daughter glanced 
fearfully at the three who sought her 
hand. Eryx, whose attire w: 
rose-garden of perfumes and hues, 
flung himself at her feet. Lycaon, 
drawing up his tall person in all the 


savery 


pride of learning, seemed to think he 
did great honour to the shrinking 


girl in making her the bride of a 
philosopher. ‘The third stood a little 
retired, looking on 
speechless love. Euthyma met them, 
and a deep joy beamed in her own ; 
her whole soul drank gladness from 
the presence of Hyas. 

‘ Beautiful Euthyma!’ cried Eryx, 
‘I have loved thee ever since I saw 
thee, three years ago, in that exquisite 
white peplos, with gold lilies, at the 
Panathenxa. I do not speak of my- 


her with eyes of 
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self—I scorn it—but I am the richest 
man in Athens; and the bride of 
Eryx shall have a peplos as fine as 
Minerva’s, and jewels and palaces 
without end.’ 

‘Peace, chattering fool!’ said the 
stern Lycaon, stepping before him, 
‘the daughter of Eurymedon regards 
not such vanities. Maiden, what | 
am thou seest. Iam not rich, but 
the chosen wife of Lycaon the Py- 
thagorean will think less of her hus- 
band’s wealth than of his wisdom 
Satisfied of this, I take thee, if thou 
art willing.’ 

The loud, f-confident tones of 
the een , were followed by 
silence; and then Hyas said, in that 
low voice for which he was remark- 
able, whose exquisite modulations 
fell like music on all hearts,— 

‘ Euthyma, I have nothing worthy 
of thee but my love! Look on me 
for I love thee! 

* My daughter, choose, 


r 
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said Eu 


medon. ‘Thou alone art the ar bi te 
of thy destiny.’ 
Then Euthyma covered he a 


i 
kr aid her hand in that of oe 
heart's Her choice w: 
made. 

An hour later, and the betrothed 
ones sat together in the olive-garden, 
pouring out their full hearts each to 
each. Hyas lay at the feet of 
thyma, her hand rested on his neck 
and wandered lovingly amidst his 
hair. He had told her of all his life, 
his early dreams, his errors, his re- 
pentance. 

‘Il am not worthy of thee, my be- 
loved! How can 1 bring to thee my 
heart, with all its waywardness, its 
gloom? low can | darken thy 
life by uniting it with mi 


with her veil, like I enelope of Ith 1c 
l 


bel ved. 


ne ?” 


young line 
sighed Hyas, as even then all the 
doubts and mournful fancies of old 


came across his mind. ‘ Dost thou 
know that even amidst the joy of 
love [have been sad—that all my 
life has been a vain pursuit after 
happiness—that I am fitful and 
dreamy—that I have been very proud 
and vain, and even now the faint 
shadow of that cloud lingers on my 
spirit? ow wilt thou bear with al! 
this ?’ 

But Euthyma answered,— 

‘I love thee! thou to me art all 
that is noble, and good, and fair. 1 
desire no higher lot than to bow my 
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spirit before thine ; to worship thee, 
to encompass thee with love,—love 
that asks no greater meed than the 
right to make thee happy. Come to 
me, beloved of my soul! repose thy 
heart on mine, and it shall bring thee 
peace. Art thou weak? I will be 
thy strength. Art thou sorrowful ? 
I will soothe thy sorrow into glad- 
ness. ‘Take me, oh, thou who art my 
life’s blessing! let that life be given 
for thee, be spent in ministering to 
thee, until it become absorbed in 
thine!’ 

As she spoke, Euthyma leaned over 
her betrothed until her forehead 
rested on his, and her long dark 
tresses fell around him like a cloud; 
and the poet knew that his soul had 
found a haven, a blessed resting- 
place, where, encompassed by all- 
pervading, all - satisfying love, it 
would be at peace and wander no 
more. 

Then Ilyas grew strong, and his 
spirit was renewed in all the pure 
feeling of its youth. He now knew 
why it was that the face in the foun- 
tain had been invisible to him, from 
the evil that defiled and darkened 
his soul. Love, the refiner, had pu- 
rified it; love, the sun of life, had 
swept away its clouds, and Hyas felt 
that he dared look once more into 
the depths of the mystic spring. 
Therefore, when the daughter of 
Eurymedon went with her maidens 
to gather, with customary solemnities, 
the bridal garland of wild thyme, 
and the bees on Hymettus were 
scared away by the merry laughter 
of girlhood, Hyas, following ever 
like a shadow the steps of his beloved, 
was drawn to the olden spot. 

Trembling, doubting, yet hoping, 
he stood under the smilax-tree, and 
gazed into the waters. They were 
still and pure as when he first beheld 
them ; and, lo! gradually as the clouds 
formed themselves into shape on the 
bosom of the sky, out of the clear 
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heaven reflected in the spring arose 
the beautiful image. The eyes, full 
of deep, tender joy, looked into the 
poet’s soul, and thrilled him with a 
holy rapture. 

‘Oh, blessed dream of my youth, 
leave me never more !’ he cried; ‘ let 
me ever behold thee as I do this day ; 
keep my heart pure, that my eyes, 
all unclouded, may be able to look 
on thy beauty ! 

While Hyas spoke the sky reflected 
in the waters seemed overflooded with 
a burst of sunshine, so radiant that 
beneath its power the shadowy face 
melted away as the moon fades in 
the glowing splendours of mid-day. 
it was not overshadowed, but ab- 
sorbed in light, its own beauty swal- 
lowed up in a still greater glory. 

Hyas marvelled, and grew sorrow- 
ful; but, as if in answer to his fears, 
the voice, remembered of old, spoke 
to his heart :— 

‘Despair not, though thou seest 
me no more; thou hast no need of 
me; the shadow of thy soul has be- 
come a dream no longer. Rejoice, 
and go on thy way with a strong and 
earnest heart, for thou hast attained 
the poet’s true ideal as near as earth 
can bestow.’ 

Still vaguely comprehending the 
meaning, Ilyas cried sadly,— 

‘Oh, beautiful image! shall I see 
thee no more? Where then shall I 
find my spirit’s desire, its guiding 
strength, its inspiration ?” 

‘Look once more in the waters, 
and thou shalt behold it.’ 

He looked, and reflected in the 
spring was no airy phantom, but a 
woman’s face, the wild-thyme garland 
waving over the clear brow, and the 
calm, loving eyes. Hyas turned, and 
felt round his neck the warm, soft 
arms of Euthyma; and while he 
clasped his bride to his bosom, the 
young Athenian knew that the poet’s 
best ideal on earth is a true-hearted 
woman’s love. 
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JERGE, que trepida meridiana 
| Advolas loca, perge, hirundo, penna, 
Nostraque aureolos subi Penates, 
Hee suspiria nuntians amantis. 
Dic illi, (tibi nempe nota ceeli 
Indoles utriusque) dic, hirundo, 
[lic exposita omnia et caduca 
Et seva esse nimis, sed hic pudorem, 
Imisque implicitam fidem medullis. 
Si possem socius tui volatis 
Caros ipse Lares inire, hirundo, 
Tllic ad dominam usque pipilarem, 
Quantum est ore meo strepens amorum. 
O si essem similis tui, receptum 
Me nempe in gremio suum ut teneret, 
Illic in niveis libens papillis 
Ad summum usque diem foverer hospes. 
Quere, quid remoretur illa, sera 
In desiderium indui novellum, 
Sicut fraxinus in virente silva 
Maturum negat indui nitorem. 
Fac illi memores tuam evolasse 
E nido sobolem, et, ‘ Libet parumper 
[lic captisse merum,’ inquias, ‘ leporem ; 
Nidus texitur altero sub axe.’ 
/Evum quim breve, quim brevis calescat 
Hic ‘Titan, memores, nitorque Lune 
Illic quam brevis; ast amoris ignem 
Non esse hoc breve, sed diu calere. 
En linque auricomas, hirundo, silvas, 
Et, si concilies mihi puellam, 
Usque argutula pipila, fritinni : 
Dic prenuntia, ‘ Mox et ipse viset.’ 
O SWALLOW, SWALLOW. 
From i nnyson’s ” Princes s,? 
Swatrow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
() Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And teil her, tell her what I tell to thee. 
O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 
O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 
O were I thou, that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 
Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 
O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown : 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 
O tell her, brief is life but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 
O Swallow! flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 
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RECENT NOVELS, 


ypue novel is gradually putting off 

i most of its old forms, in order to 
assume a character altogether new; 
and if it succeed in its attempt, which 
we have no reason to doubt, it will 
ve to modern society what the old 
‘comedy was to that of Greece. For 
ibsolute teac hing, we oug ht not to look 
n fiction. To amuse and moralise, 
to weave a tale and develope a theory, 
‘o paint the passions, and at the 
same time to lay the foundations of 
. new philosophy, are undertakings 
altogether incompatible ; but, while 
repudiating these contradictory aims, 
the novel, if it would discharge its 
proper functions and take the } place 
n literature which appears to be 
marked out for it, must become the 
fearless though unformal censor of 
the age, and hold society in severe 
heck by mercilessly exposing the 
errors, weaknesses, absurdities, ex- 
sesses, and even crimes, which dis- 
figure and disturb it. 

‘Under this conviction most of our 
1ew novelists of any mark or likeli- 
hood, consciously or unconsciously, 
‘ulfil their mission. ‘They apply the 
principles of art to their legitimate 
purpose, and, while exciting the ima- 
gination by pictures full of interest, 
by narratives skilfully constructed, 

2nd by displays of tragic or comic 
power, cor npel the reader to reflect 

m the tendencies of the period in 
vhich we liye, and ask himself to- 
wards what goal it is that events 
re now precipitating society. 

This is pre-eminently the case with 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, whose Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet, we have now 
before us. He very wisely aban- 
doned the idea with which he com- 
menced of writing a didactic fiction, 
since nothing could be more pedantic 
than a cluster of heroes and heroines, 
with ethical labels in their mouths, 
preaching virtue though practising 
vice; or, after having run the full 
areer of wickedness, making sudden 
imends for it by deposing on their 
death-beds to the fact that they had 

t length found all the material plea- 
sures of the world to be flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. The real object 
he proposed to himself was to draw 
2 correct picture of life; not such as 
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it ought to be, but such as it is; to 
exhibit the mistakes and sorrows into 
which passion is apt to plunge us; to 
disclose the miseries of selfishness ; 
and to shew how generous self- 
devotion, modesty, forbe -arance, and 
a frank sympathy with the sufferings 
of others, lead ultimately to honour 
and happiness. 
In accomplishing the design which 
have gravely stated, he is very 
far from being grave. His heroes 
and heroines often luxuriate in frivo- 
lity, and deal perseveringly in those 
charming nothings with which peo- 
ple in love are apt to entertain each 
other. Of course Mr. Lewes does 
not treat the matter cynically — de 
haut en bas, as if he thought he was 
practising a piece of condescension in 
chronicling the trivialities of passion. 
He ingenuously attributes to things 
the importance with which the per- 
sonages of his drama invest them; 
yielding to their solicitations, he pa- 
tiently listens to the rhapsodies they 
deliver on the state of their feelings, 
and with exemplary conscientiousness 
remembers and sets down all their 
sophisms and fallacies, their hypo- 
crisies and self-delusions, their ex- 
travagant schemes and contradictory 
efforts towards building up that 
fleeting fabric of happiness which is 
the aim of this sublunary world. 
The skeleton of a novel, like all 
other skeletons, is generally an un- 
sightly object, and to produce it we 
must reverse the process followed 
by the author himself. Having, with 
a few large events and circumstances, 
constructed the framework of his 
narrative, he proceeds to invest the 
naked structure with all the details 
of incident and feeling, with the 
developement of character and with 
the rich and varied colours of lan- 
guage, which impart the last finish 
to the whole. All these things we 
must detach and throw away, if we 
would present an outline of his pro- 
duction. Something of the kind may 
be expected from us, however, and 
therefore the attempt must be made. 
Mr. Meredith Vyner, an elderly 
country gentleman, with three daugh- 
ters, two by a first wife and one by 
a second, takes as his third helpmate 
D 
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Mary Hardcastle, a young lady 
scarcely exceeding the eldest of his 
own daughters in age. ‘To share the 
splendour of his position —he has 
twelve thousand a-year — she jilts a 
youthful lover, Marmaduke Ashley, 
who, under the incitement of revenge, 
labours throughout a large portion of 
the novel to betray her into the 
violation of her marriage vows. The 
action of the piece takes place partly 
in a house in the country and partl 
in town. While Mrs. Meredith 
Vyner’s affair is in progress, Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet, her husband’s 
three daughters, instead of remaining 
idle spectators of her flirtation, them- 
selves become similarly engaged. 
Rose enters upon a game of cross 
urposes with Mr. Julius St. John ; 
lanche listens to the vows of Mr. 
Cecil Chamberlayne, a person so 
weak and fickle, that his heart for 
some time is divided between the 
charms of the three sisters ; and Vio- 
let, the author’s favourite female 
character, is delivered over by destiny 
to Mr. Marmaduke Ashley, the vin- 
dictive lover of her step-mother. 

It was obviously by no means easy 
to develope so complex a story, 
which, in the course of its progress, 
to its four original heroines adds a 
fifth, Miss Hester Mason, a poetess, 
a prodigal in love, and a fiery ad- 
vocate of the rights of women. But 
Mr. Lewes executes his task with emi- 
nent skill and success. Acquaintances 
deepen into friendships, flirtations 
into passions, skirmishes with con- 
ventionalism into crimes, without the 
slightest abruptness or apparent ef- 
fort. The author seems all the 
while quite master of his materials, 
and moulds, and shapes, and imbues 
with vitality, the creatures of his 
imagination in conformity with a 
well-conceived design. Rose's story 
is soon told. She returns the love 
of Mr. Julius St. John, and, after a 
misunderstanding and a separation, 
is at length united to him. Both 
their characters are remarkable for 
simplicity,—she, lively, saucy, light- 
hearted, and affectionate ; he, plain, 
straightforward, honourable, and 
loving, with force of character, but 
little energy of passion. Blanche, 
though of a feeble and more delicate 
organisation, is exposed to greater 
trials, and plays a far more impor- 
tant part. United to Cecil Cham- 
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berlayne, whose weakness lays him 
open to every species of temptation, 
she may be said to drain in his com- 

any the cup of misery to the dregs. 
in common with the author himself, 
she formed a false estimate of her 
husband’s character; Cecil is not, as 
seems in the novel to be supposed, 
a man whose good qualities almost 
reconcile us to his evil ones; whose 
primary impulses, which are invari- 
ably bad, are redeemed by his suc- 
ceeding resolutions, which, in many 
instances, are praiseworthy, and 
whose deep-rooted selfishness allows 
itself to be mitigated and assuaged 
by love. He is a base and cowardly 
egotist, who, though not destitute of 
all good qualities, invariably excites 
our contempt, and is ultimately 
drowned like a dog without our being 
able to extend to him the degree of 
pity which even wicked men in mis- 
fortune should command. So far, 
therefore, Mr. Lewes has missed his 
aim. Neither can we say he alto- 
gether succeeds in subduing our re- 
pugnance to the second marriage of 
Blanche, who, having loved Cecil 
Chamberlayne, though in our opinion 
he little deserved it, forgets him too 
soon after his death, and becomes the 
wife of Captain Heath, a delicate, 
high-minded, and generous man, who 
diffuses over the pages in which he 
appears a sort of perfume of good- 
ness singularly delightful. 

Violet’s story is mixed up intri- 
cately with that of -her step-mother. 
Marmaduke Ashley, while plotting 
the ruin of Mrs. Meredith Vyner, 
in obedience to a plan of revenge 
which strikes us as unmanly from 
the first, is gradually subdued by 
the charms of her step-daughter, 
who, though the youngest of the 
sisters, displays throughout the great- 
est vigour of mind, the greatest quick- 
ness of perception, and the highest 
sense of what is due to a woman 
in this world. Mr. Ashley having, 
by hypocrisy and well-acted love, 
alternating however with outbreaks 
of genuine passion, completely tri- 
umphed over the will of Mrs. 
Meredith Vyner, and brought her in 
submission, as it were, to his feet, 
pushes his victory no further, but 
turns away contemptuously from her 
to Violet, who, shocked and humi- 
liated by what had occurred, long 
withholds from him her hand. 
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The true heroine of the novel is 
Mrs. Meredith Vyner, in the de- 
lineation of whose character Mr. 
Lewes has displayed extraordinary 
art. We have met nothing equal to 
her for many years in fiction. She 
is an original conception, and the 
execution throughout is equal to the 
design. Alternately detesting and 
despising her, the reader, like those 
who are said to have been exposed to 
her personal fascination, constantly 
feels himself to be under a spell. 
Why he should like her he does not 
know. She is not beautiful, and 
still less is she amiable. Even to 
thesyren charm of voluptuousness she 
can scarcely lay claim. Her empire, 
such as it is, is purely mental, and is 
based on those arts by which some 
few individuals, appearing at rare 
intervals in the world, have bewitched 
and bewildered those who have been 
brought into contact with them. The 
description which the author gives of 
her person is exceedingly fine. We 
object only to one or two words, 
which we shall not point out, but 
leave the reader to conjecture :— 

Mary Hardcastle was just nineteen. 
There was something wonderfully at- 
tractive about her, though it puzzled you 
to say wherein lay the precise attraction. 
Very diminitive and slightly hump- 
backed, she had somewhat the air of a 
sprite, so tiny, so agile, so fragile, and 
cunning did she appear; and this ap- 
pearance was further aided by the amaz- 
ing luxuriance of her golden hair, which 
hung in curls drooping to her waist. The 
mixture of deformity and grace in her 
figure was almost unearthly. She hada 
skin of exquisite texture and whiteness, 
and the blood came and went in her face 
with charming mobility. All her features 
were alive, and all had their peculiar 
character. The great defects of her face 
were the thinness of her lips and the 
cat-like cruelty sometimes visible in her 
small grey eyes. I find it impossible to 
convey in words the effect of her personal 
charms. The impression was so mixed 
up of the graceful and diabolic, of the 
attractive and repulsive, that I know of 
no better description of her than is given 
in Marmaduke’s favourite name for her ; 
he called her his ‘ fascinating panther’ 
and his ‘ tiger-eyed sylph.’ 

The husband of this singular wo- 
man is a lumbering pedant, inflated 
with vanity, weak in his affection, 
and easy to be led astray or even 
betrayed into cruelty by those who 

$could adroitly flatter his self-love. 
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He is ably conceived, but the execu- 
tion is not equal to the original idea. 
His peculiarities are placed obscurely 
before the mind’s eye. Sometimes 
forgetting the feebleness of his in- 
tellect and the pedantic bias of his 
taste, the author introduces him 
giving utterance to excellent good 
sense. This is an oversight. The 
sentiments, thoughts, and opinions of 
aman like Meredith Vyner, would 
always move ona level below that of 
good sense, and be tinged by those idio- 
syncracies which render him what heis. 
His wife, however, is the soul of the 
novel. From the first moment of 
her introduction she predominates 
over every person in it, influencing 
in one way those whom she deceives, 
and influencing in another those who 
believe they see through her, but 
still influencing, more or less, all 
without exception. The means by 
which she contrives to pass for a 
good step-mother while acting des- 
poetically and cruelly towards her 
husband's children, and for a good 
wife while intriguing almost openly 
with two lovers, exhibit great tact 
and ability. Maxwell, however, who 
acts as the foil to Marmaduke, is a 
poor lumpish personage, who is as 
great a nuisance in the novel as he 
must have been in the society into 
which Mrs. Meredith Vyner intro- 
duces him. 

At the same time we must not con- 
demn the novelist as though he acted 
contrary to probability, by render- 
ing his light, graceful, witty, refined 
female demon subservient to the ca- 
prices of this unintellectual boor. 
Every person’s experience will sup- 
ply him with an example of this 
apparent contradiction. Still while 
there remained a hope of thoroughly 
enslaving Marmaduke, Maxwell was 
wholly cast aside, though the mo- 
tives by which Mrs. Meredith Vyner 
was actuated were not those of ten- 
derness or any modification of love, 
but the fierce desire to exercise power 
and vengeance at once, by subduing 
Marmaduke and thwarting and tor- 
turing Violet. The passage in which 
is described Mrs. Meredith Vyner’s 
last attempt at preserving the empire 
she had gained over her former 
lover’s mind is so admirable, that we 
extract it here :— 

Dressed in a light peignoir, the deep 
rich lace trimmings of which only halt 
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concealed her dazzling bosom, she looked 
a most seductive syren in this retreat ; 
and it is no wonder that Marmaduke’s 
senses were captivated. 

On that day she was fretful. Never 
had he known her so exasperated against 
her husband, and the wretched bondage 
in which she was held as wife to a man 
she could not love. To hear her talk 
about ‘incompatibilities’ and the ‘ de- 
gradation’ of being linked to one man 
while her heart was another’s, you would 
have supposed she had been forced into 
the match, had been sold by some mer- 
cenary parent. From time to time she 
would throw up her eyes, and, sighing, 
exclaim ,— 

‘No escape! To think there is no 
escape |!’ 

Marmaduke could not comprehend 
this. He understood clearly enough that 
she never had loved Vyner, but why 
these bitter complaints at this moment ? 

The truth is, she was about to make a 
great, a wanton experiment of her power 
ever him ; she wished to see how far his 
passion had made him her blind and 
willing instrument, and she suddenly in- 
terrupted an eloquent speech of his. 

‘ Of what use are protestations? You 
say you love me. You say you would 
move heaven and earth to gain me; yet 
you do nothing—it is all talk.’ 

‘Do! What can I do?’ 

‘Is it for me to tell you?’ 
scornfully. 

He looked at her wonderingly, but she 
had resumed her work and was silent. 

‘ Abuse me for my stupidity,’ he said; 
‘for upon my word I do not understand 
you.’ 

She shrugged her 
temptuously. 

‘ Will you not tell me ?’ he asked. 

She took a skein of silk, and said,— 

‘ Hold this while I wind it.’ 

She fixed the skein in his hands, and 
began calmly winding as if nothing what- 
ever had been said. He waited a few 
moments expecting her to speak, but she 
gave no signs of intending to pursue the 
subject. 

‘Why will you not tell me what is in 
your thoughts at this.moment ?’ he said. 

‘ Contempt !’ 

‘ For what ?’ 

‘ For mere talkers.’ 

‘If you mean me, the contempt is un- 
deserved. Tell me what it is that can 
be done, and it shall be done !’ 

She continued to wind the silk, but 
refused to answer. 

‘Mary, dear Mary, tell me, what do 
you mean ?’ 

She kept her eyes bent down and said, 

* Can you not guess ?’ 

‘T cannot.’ 


she said, 


shoulders con- 
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She was again silent. The silk was all 
wound. 

‘ What is it ? for God’s sake, speak !’ 

‘There is an obstacle to our happi- 
ness. Is there not ?’ 

‘ There is.’ 

* And but one ?’ 

* But one.’ 

She raised her head a little so as to 
look him full in the face, and then 
closing her eyes in the way peculiar to 
her, suddenly flashed them upon him. 
In that instant he divined the diabolical 
thought which was in her mind, but 
which she dared not utter. He felt sick- 
ening disgust steal over him as this idea 
rushed hideously into his soul. 

There was a breathless pause. He 
mastered his emotion as well as he could, 
and determined to have no possible un- 
certainty on the subject, but to make her 
avow it in all its explicitness. Collecting 
himself, therefore, he whispered,— 

‘ And that obstacle must be removed !” 

A strange expression stole over her 
eyes as she heard him, and said,— 

‘ Have you the courage ?’ 

He could scarcely falter out,— 

‘T have!’ 

Her point was gained. She no more 
meant her horrible suggestion to be 
realised, than he meant to realise it. 
They were both trying each other. She, 
to see the extent of her power; he, to 
ascertain the truth of his suspicions. 

Imagining her power great enough to 
lead him into any crime, she burst out 
laughing. 

‘And do you mean to say you thought 
me serious, Marmaduke ?’ 

‘TI did.’ 

‘Then, what a villain you must be!’ 

‘I am only your slave !’ 

She shook her head at him, and said,— 

‘Slaves should not listen to such 
thoughts. If1 thought you were serious 
I should loathe you.’ 

‘And I should loathe myself,’ he said, 
coldly. 


In this startling scene both had 
been acting, but so well had they 
played their parts, that each believed 
the other to be guilty of the flagiti- 
ous design which neither entertained 


in reality. With a self-sophistica- 
tion not unintelligible, Marmaduke, 
though in one sense he loathed the 
woman whom he desired to make 
his victim, in another was still cap- 
tivated by her, though he bestows 
on his infatuation the disguise of a 
thirst of vengeance. 


He dissembled his disgust (says the 
author), and only more urgently pleaded 
her to elope with him, At the conclu-@ 
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sion of one of his speeches to that effect, 
he noticed that she seemed not to attend 
to him, but to be eagerly listening. Pre- 
sently she put her finger upon her lips 
by way of caution, and then, in a voice 
she strove to make calm, distinctly 
said,— 

‘Marmaduke, I do not doubt your 
love, but I must not, will not listen to 
it. I am married—I never can forget 
that. Do not you? Ifa sisterly regard 
will suffice you, that will I give; but 
you must here engage to think of meas a 
brother ; and, above all, never again to let 
me hear from your lips the language I 
have heard to-day. Will youpromise me ? 

She nodded significantly to him to re- 
ply in the affirmative ; and he said,— 

* Will you then give me no hope ?’ 

‘None. You have heard my condi- 
tions. Do you accept them ?’ 

‘If I must ?’ 

* You must !’ 

* Then, I do.’ 

‘ That’s right. Now, go home.’ 

She put her finger again upon her 

‘lips, and motioned him to listen. 

The gentle creak of retiring footsteps 
stealing away was then distinctly heard. 
As they ceased she said,— 

‘ That was my husband. He has over- 
heard us. But fortunately he has heard 
nothing which I cannot explain. Leave 
him to me.’ 

Marmaduke 
fever, torn by the most vehement emo- 
tions, and seeing all darkly before him. 

Aware that part of her dialogue 
with Marmaduke had been over- 
heard by her husband, for whose 
special edification it was in fact 
framed, and quickly divining all the 
consequences likely to flow from 
such a discovery, she resolves to an- 
ticipate any remarks he might be 
disposed to indulge in, by affecting to 
make a full disclosure to him herself. 
Proceeding, therefore, to his study, 
and finding him, as she expected, in 
a morose humour, she is little sur- 
prised to hear him inform her in a 

eremptory tone, that they must 
immediately return to the country. 

‘My dear Meredith, what are you 
thinking of? The country! We cannot 
leave town in the height of the season !’ 

‘I have my reason,’ he said, with as 
much dignity as he could assume. 

‘ And ‘I have mine for not going.’ 

‘ But I insist upon it.’ 

She seated herself in one of the easy 
chairs, and said, quietly,— 

‘You will not insist when you have 
heard me. This very morning Mr. Ashley 
made a foolish declaration of love to me.’ 

He was thunderstruck. The quiet, 


went home in a state of 
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matter-of-fact style in which she com- 
municated this intelligence, was, indeed, 
a masterpiece of adroitness. There are 
moments in our lives when audacity is 
prudence; and this was one, when no- 
thing but an audacious avowal could, by 
anticipating, defeat the accusation she 
knew he would bring forward. She lost 
nothing by avowing it, as she was certain 
he already knew it; but, on the other 
hand, by anticipating him, she was en- 
abled to give her own colouring to the 
appearances which condemned her. 

‘I see your surprise,’ she added. ‘ You 
little expected it, nor did I. You thought 
he was attached to Violet. I thought so 
too; and as I am sure Violet is attached 
to him, I have set my mind upon the 
match. But now, look here: I received 
his declaration without anger and with. 
out encouragement. I told him I would 
love him as a sister, and made him pro- 
mise, on pain of instantly refusing to see 
him, to cease all such language and to 
crush all such hopes. Did I act rightly?’ 

‘Yes, very—very !” 

‘But, suppose I run away into the 
country, what will he imagine? That I 
am afraid of him—afraid of myself; that 
I love him and avoid him. Do you wish 
him to think that? You donot. Then 
we remain.’ 

‘ But and you 
sent to see him ?’ 

‘Why not? If I am to avoid him, let 
it be done at once. I not, let us treat 
him as if he had never made that silly 
declaration. He will soon get over this. 
It is only a passing fancy. He saw me, 
a mere girl, wedded to one old enough to 
be my father, and imagined, as all men 
would imagine, that I should be easily 
persuaded to forget what was due to my 
husband and to myself. I have undeceived 
him. My coldness and firmness will soon 
cure him. He will then think of Violet.’ 

She ceased. He took vast pinches of 
snuff in an agitated, absent manner, but 
made no remark. She perceived that 
she had gained the day, and left him to 
his reflections. 

Marmaduke, having now at length 
had his eyes opened, turns to Violet, 
and in a secret interview discloses to 
her the nature of his relationship 
with Mrs. Meredith Vyner, as well 
as of his feelings for her. They are 
interrupted by the step-mother, who 
bursts suddenly into the room :— 


will you con- 


The door (says the author) was thrown 
violently open before he could conclude 
the sentence, and Mrs. Meredith Vyner 
stood before them. 

They started as at an apparition. 

Fearful, indeed, was the aspect of the 
little fury, as with blood-shot eyes, 
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quivering lips, and spasm -contracted 
face, she trembled before them. All that 
was diabolical in her nature seemed 
roused, and looking from her eyes ; pas- 
sion made her hideous. 

* Your little history is incomplete,’ she 
said, in a hissing tone—her voice lowered 
by the intensity of her feeling. ‘ There 
is a chapter to be added, which you will 
allow me to add; Miss Vyner is so excel- 
lent a listener, that she will not refuse to 
hear it.’ 

Violet looked haughtily 
her, and said,— 


down upon 

‘1 desire to hear no more.’ 

* But you must hear this; it concerns 
you. You cannot be indifferent to any 
thing which relates to your reformed 
lover ; you cannot be unwilling to know 
that he who offers you his hand, is vain 
fool enough to be the dupe of any wo- 
man, as he has been mine. He has told 
you—and how prettily he told it !—what 
pathos! what romance !—he told you 
how I played with him. That is true. 
He was such a vain, silly creature, that 
no one could resist the temptation. Not 
only did I make a fool of him as a girl, 
I have done so as a married woman. I 
persuaded him that even respect for my 
husband, respect for the world, could not 


withstand the all-conquering beauty of 


his lumpish person, and he believed it ! 
—hbelieved that his face was a charm no 
woman could resist! This besotted vanity 
brought him to my feet,—yes, even at the 
time you were sighing for him, he was 
at my feet, ardent, submissive, a play- 
thing for my caprice !’ 

She saw Violet writhing, and her sa- 
vage heart exulted in the pain she was 
inflicting; she saw Marmaduke’s calm 
contempt, and her exasperation deepened 
at the unavailingness of her 
wounding him. 

Turning from her as from one un- 
worthy of notice, he said to Violet,— 

‘1 repeat, my fate is in your hands. 
I love you, love you as I never loved be- 
fore—with my whole soul ; love you with 
deep reverence, for all that is great and 
noble in you; and to that generous and ex- 
alted mind I leave my errors to be judged.’ 

The sarcasm implied in this avowal 
almost maddened Mrs. Vyner. 

* Accept him, Miss Vyner,’ she said, 
with a short, hollow, and hysterical 
laugh ; ‘ pray put him out of his misery ! 
Accept the offering of his deep reverence, 
for that offering is my leavings !’ 

Marmaduke and Violet both started as 
this poisoned sarcasm issued from her 
lips, and their faces told her she had 
struck deeply. 

‘A reformed rake, you know, makes 
the best husband,’ she pursued ; ‘ so that 
one so inflammable as he is will be sure 
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to make a constant and adoring husband ! 
You will be so happy with him! When- 
ever conversation grows dull, he can 
amuse by relating little episodes of his 
love for me, and my cruelty; that will 
be so pleasant! You will never tire of 
that! Accept him, you will be sure never 
to repent it!’ 

Marmaduke could have strangled her. 


What becomes ultimately of Mrs. 
Meredith Vyner we shall not here 
pause to relate. ‘The reader will 
discover it in the novel itself, which, 
full of interest and animation, cannot 
fail to charm the public and com- 
mand extensive success. The style 
is vigorous and appropriate through- 
out; the conversations are full of 
movement ; the descriptions, few, but 
graphic and original. By the pro- 
duction of Rose, Blanche, and Violet, 
Mr. Lewes takes at once a high posi- 
tion among our novelists; and if he 
assiduously pursue the study of fic- 
tion, we anticipate for him a brilliant 
and honourable career. He already 
possesses no ordinary insight into the 
human heart, and if here and there 
his philosophy fails to detect the true 
motives of actions, and betrays him 
into imperfect interpretations of cha- 
racter, more especially where women 
are concerned, he elsewhere makes 
ample amends by the generosity of 
his sentiments and the resolute cheer- 
fulness of his views of life. 

Women have now, at least in fic- 
tion, no reason whatever to complain 
of neglect. One great tendency of 
the age is to justify and exalt them,— 
which may partly, perhaps, be owing 
to the fact that they vindicate to 
themselves a very large share of one 
of the most influential and important 
departments of literature. 

Having, in Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet, despatched a whole circle of 
heroines, we immediately take up 
with two new ones in the Half- Sisters, 
to be succeeded by two more in 
Leonora, and the same number in 
Angela. Miss Jewsbury, without 
altogether sacrificing her narrative 
to ethical purposes, undertakes to 
inculeate one great moral in the 
Half-Sisters, viz. that while indus- 
try, perseverance, and a rigid per- 
formance of duty, lead to almost cer- 
tain happiness, in spite of poverty, 
neglect, temptation, and other un- 
favourable circumstances, idleness, 
luxury, and the want of a definite 
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aim in life, the almost constant con- 
comitant of riches, often conduct to 
misery. Without, perhaps, intend- 
ing it, the authoress has constructed 
her story so as to give it a con- 
siderable resemblance to the Consuelo 
of George Sand. Bianca reminds us 
constantly of the French novelist’s 
heroine ; and Conrad Percy, though 
taken from a higher grade of society, 
clearly belongs to the family of the 
Anzoletti. Miss Jewsbury’s old 
actor, again, enacts the part of Por- 
pera in Consuelo ; is possessed by the 
same enthusiasm for art ; and delivers 
dissertations which smack of the at- 
mosphere of Venice, and call to mind 
perpetually St. Mark’s Place and the 
song of the gondolier. Even the 
Albert of Madame Sand has some- 
thing like his counterpart in Lord 
Melton ; and the country-house and 
widowed sister in Devonshire, with- 
out bearing a strict resemblance to 
‘the Bohemian castle and the good 
old canoness, are still creations in 
the same taste, and intended to fulfil 
like purposes. 

This, however, we by no means 
say in disparagement of Miss Jews- 
bury, whose Bianca is, upon the 


whole, a charming creation, full of 


vigour and energy, and calculated to 
captivate the imagination by her 
genuine simplicity and single-heart- 
edness. The zest and enthusiasm 
with which she performs the most 
painful duties—her determined re- 
sistance to temptation—her womanly 
humility, compatible as it is with the 
noblest pride—her frankness—her 
modest self-reliance, place her far 
beyond the category ofordinary novel 
heroines, with whom, on the other 
hand, she claims affinity by her pro- 
pensity to hysterics, faintings, and 
other demonstrations of violent emo- 
tion. Alice, the other half-sister, 
presents a complete contrast. The 
former, a natural daughter by an 
Italian mother, unites the impas- 
sioned temperament of the South 
with the self-dependence and cool 
determination of the North; the lat- 
ter, nursed on the lap of ease, dege- 
nerates gradually into a mere draw- 
ing-room plaything, without dignity 
or honour. Ofcourse this is putting 
a case strongly, but the doctrine in- 
eulcated is unquestionably true in the 
main. 

There is, properly speaking, not 
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much story in the Half- Sisters, 
which displays little intricacy of 
contrivance, and scarcely any thing 
of that co-ordination of events which, 
while it conducts us to a goal not 
altogether, perhaps, unexpected, in- 
spires us perpetually with curiosity, 
and terminates in powerful surprise. 
We feel from the outset what is to 
happen. The fortunes of Bianca and 
Alice are written, as it were, on their 
foreheads. Nearly all our interest, 
meanwhile, is concentrated upon 
Bianca, who, because she is poor and 
struggling, virtuous and almost he- 
roic in her self-devotion, eclipses so 
completely her half-sister, that, in 
spite of her wealth and station, she 
appears but as a pigmy at her side. 
Nowhere is the blind goddess more 
roughly treated. Poverty, in Miss 
Jewsbury’s hands, appears a con- 
dition to be envied; while wealth is 
rendered despicable by the benumbing 
effect it produces upon the minds of 
its possessors. 

This, however, is not altogether 
philosophical. It is not wealth that 
is bad, nor poverty that is good; 
but the misuse of the one and the 
wise use of the other. Alice perverts 
herself, and, instead of turning to 
good account the advantages of her 
position, succumbs to the temptations 
of ease and indolence, and becomes 
contemptible. She does not literally 
fall, but the delicacy of her mind and 
the sense of duty have been per- 
verted, and it is accident only that 
restrains her from taking the last 
step. 

Leonora is, in truth, what it pro- 
fesses to be—a love story. The 
writer, however, more experienced in 
the feeling than in the art of de- 
scribing it, is perpetually betrayed 
into long conversations and descrip- 
tions, which harmonise but ill with 
the tone of sentiment prevalent in 
these days. The tale is that of Tasso 
and the Princess Leonora d’Este, 
and it is related with much tender- 
ness and pathos ; but to enjoy it the 
reader must be in a peculiar mood of 
mind. ‘There is no hurrying action, 
there is no crowd of incidents, little 
or no adventure, and few or no 
startling or theatrical scenes. The 
misfortunes of the lovers are deli- 
cately and touchingly portrayed ; 
and the course of events, though sad, 
is placid, inducing sorrow and sym- 
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pathy without rousing the more 
powerful emotions. It is, conse- 
quently, a novel to be enjoyed in 
dreamy leisure, when you are in the 
humour to linger quietly over the 
page, and to yield yourself up to all 
the refinement of a poet’s love. You 
will, perhaps, be prepared to tolerate 
a considerable amount of extrava- 
gance. The literary menofItaly ofthe 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
werea little pedantic in the expression 
of passion, which they contrived to 
unite on the one hand with the thirst 
for fame, and on the other with a 
strong leaning towards devotion. 
Poetry, religion, and love, influencing 
their hearts together, produced a sort 
of complex sentiment, which was like 
nothing felt by other nations in other 
ages ; for which reason we are not to 
scan the story of Leonora with the 
same severe resolution to insist on 
what we now call nature, as if the 
writer were delineating events and 
personages more analogous to those 
of our own day. Lady Boothby’s 
conception of the character of ‘Tasso 
is a little too much, perhaps, after 
the fashion of the novelist. His 
gentleness, his tenderness, his truth, 
are more than we have any right to 
reckon upon, even in a poet, in this 
rough, every-day world. The real 
historical Tasso ‘had. more fierceness 
and indignation, more wrath and re- 
sentment, than Leonora’s lover in the 
novel. But he is here painted most 
pleasantly and gracefully, and his 
worth and nobleness of soul shine 
forth on all occasions, but more espe- 
cially in the closing scene, when his 
soul takes flight from earth to mingle 
with that of Leonora in the stars. 
Leonora herself is a sweet creation. 
She puts off the princess to put on 
the woman, and, of course, appears 
all the better for the process. Her 
death is the melancholy prelude to 
that of her lover, and in the deserip- 
tion is nearly as pathetic. Angioleta 
Montoni—who attends ‘Tasso during 
his imprisonment, loves him with a 
pure love, follows him till death, and 
dies almost with him—is a fine female 
character, unlike what we habitually 
meet with in life or fiction, but in 
the possibility of which we, never- 
theless, believe. 

The great fault of the novel is its 
tendency to dissertation, and the ab- 
sence of a distinct separation of the 
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feelings, equal effect being sometimes 
attributed to the weak and to the 
strong. Its great merit consists in 
those bursts of pathos which occur at 
intervals, and are infinitely refreshing 
in these days of coarse realities. 

Of Mrs. Marsh’s Angela we feel 
disinclined to speak harshly, because 
its defects and imperfections are not 
such as to justify severity. It is, 
however, a very inferior novel, with 
some good scenes. The characters 
are commonplace, as are also the 
events; and it is difficult to con- 
how she could have the 
courage to fill three volumes with 
materials such as she employs. In 
one sense, the hero is an extraor- 
dinary personage, since he does no- 
thing but lounge about, sketching, 
or reclining on rocks, looking at the 
sea or sky, and occz sionally 1 making 
love. As he does this in a somewhat 
insipid manner, it is fortunate that 
he is seldom engaged in it. The 
heroine—made evidently to match— 
is, likewise, an insipid personage ; 
very proper, very strict, very indus- 
trious, very good,—every thing, ap- 
parently, but loveable. “Miss Darby 
is a far more genuine woman, be- 
cause she has the failings and imper- 
fections incident to her sex, and does 
not lay too great a tax upon our 
credulity. 

Mrs. Marsh is too fond of teaching 
—too fond of dictating—too fond of 
assuring us of this. or that, as if we 
had no possibility of knowing any 
thing except through a revelation 
from her, or some other member of 
the initiated. It never occurs to her 
that a novelist is not an oracle, and 
that it is possible to learn something 
of the world without undertaking to 
write three volumes. Her style, 
though fluent, is unformed, and ut- 
terly without elegance or dignity. 
Still, being in a certain sense natural, 
it enables her to narrate with effect ; 
and, when she is fortunate enough to 
select a good subject, is unquestion- 
ably very pleasant to novel-readers 
In Angela she has been unsuccessful ; 
but the favour shewn by the public 
to Mount Soreland Emilia Wyndham 
is sufficient to prove that she pos- 
sesses many of the qualities of a 
popular novelist, though she has, on 
the present occasion, been betrayed, 
through haste or inadvertence, into 
the choice of an uninteresting subject. 
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T is not many weeks since we read 
| in the papers the report of a speech 
made by Mr. Macready at Newcastle; 
to the effect that he is about shortly 
to take leave of the stage,—not from 
any failure of his energies, but be- 
cause of the present ‘deplorable 
state of the Drama in England!’ 
Such an announcement on the part 
of an actor to whom many have 
agreed to accord a sovereign pre- 
eminence, amounts to a throne- 
speech :—confessing woe, misery, and 
failure, and announcing abdication, 
— who knows ? — peradventure re- 
tirement to 

A hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty ! 
or to the ocupation of other deposed 
monarchs,— namely, the cultivation 
of letters upon a little oatmeal. 

A question, nevertheless, has 
arisen with regard to the meaning 
and bearings of this same word ‘ de- 
plorable, which sounds so melan- 
choly and menacing—in the minds of 
more persons than the writer. We 
seem to have a collection of facts 
such as justifies us in pronouncing 
Mr. Macready’ s jeremiad to be ill- 
adv ised ; to be neither very fair, nor, 
under circumstances, very grateful, 
nor rery accurate. In the strength 
of this, we desire to put forth an 
oration on the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

What means the ‘ deplorable state 
of the Drama?’ Is it that the Eng- 
lish have ceased to care about it, or 
that they are justified in complaining 
of bad administration? Is it that 
good plays are neither acted nor 
written? -Is it that good actors and 
actresses are no longer to be found; 
or that when they appear, they 
starve? 

First, as to the present amount of 
English care for an amusement not 
in fashion and favour. Manners 
have changed, it is true; butassuredly 
not tastes so much as is perpetually 
bewailed. We may dine at seven 
o'clock, the hour when plays still com- 
mence, whereas we used to dine at 
four :—but we write transcendental 
tragedies, and comedies each one a 


very ‘dungeon of wit’ (as the Scots 
put it) no less eagerly than our 
grandfathers and grandmothers did. 
Also, we are increasingly fond of 
charade - playing, not to speak of 
amateur theatricals, where bad acting 
takes a higher flight, and enters the 
market boldly under a pretext of 
charity, or because the English are 
known to love staring at ‘lions,’ 
whether dressed for the stage, or in 
plain attire. Are these signs of the 
Impending extinction we are called 
upon to deplore? Some, we know, 
have ascribed the Drama’s deplorable 
state to the increase of those religious 
opinions which denounce all public 
amusements as dangerous, radically 
evil, and as such to be let alone. 
This influence has always been over- 
rated, but it is now on the decline. 
Suppression by anathema is proved 
impossible; the severest Dissentersare 
countenancing a relaxation of their 
statutes of'social discipline, asa less evil 
than that hypocritical reserve and co- 
vert indulgence which too strict a rule 
must engender, so long as Poetry and 
Imagination possess a corner in the 
human heart. The wisdom of aban- 
doning no amusement or pleasurable 
sensation to the exclusive care of the 
vacant or unprincipled is better un- 
derstood than formerly. When we 
find in one section of the Church a 
Rev. Mr. Woodward admonishing 
his brethren on the inexpediency of 
their preaching against public amuse- 
ments by wholesale; in another, Mr. 
Maurice recommending the dramatic 
form as one full of impressiveness 
and persuasion (vide his preface to 
Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy); when 
we see a third section of more fanciful 
religionists, who are expressly recom- 
mending their opinions, on the plea 
of their providing better occupation 
for refined and poetical tastes than 
Puritanism admitted ; it may be pre- 
dicated, we think, that a Prynne re- 
divivus is hardly likely to appear in 
our times; and that, if he came, he 
would gather a congregation little 
larger than the ‘ dearly beloved Ro- 
ger’ of the facetious divine. 

Once more; deplore the estate of the 
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Drama as Mr. Macready will, there is 
no gainsaying the fact, that never 
have the plays of Shakspeare been 
more in request than at present ; 
and not merely such stirring tragedies 
ofaction and passion as Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello ; but the more poetical plays, 
such as As You Like Jt, and The 
Tempest, and Cymbeline, and The 
Winter's Tale. Further, with every 
year the public will have more and 
more of the text of Shakspeare, and 
fewer and fewer of the absurd cur- 
tailments and interpolations which 
the stagecraft of the Garricks, and 
even of the Kembles, conceived in- 
dispensable to the representation of 
these antique masterpieces. 

Is the state of the Drama to be de- 
plored when the public who resort 
to Sadler’s Wells go thither to enjoy 
the Arcadian wooing of Florizel and 
Perdita? or so long as the dwellers 
round about Portman Market can be 
interested in the philosophy and 
madness of Hamlet; to say nothing 
of Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Ka- 
tharine, Lear and Cordelia, in Oxford 
Street; of Mr. Brooke where Madame 
Vestris held ‘Olympic revels,— of 
Romeo and Juliet displacing The Red 
Barn at the very head-quarters of 
Horror and Mystery, the Surrey 
Theatre ?—Covent Garden, it is true, 
is given over to ‘the quavering’ of 
the Italians (whose ‘ quavering’ let 
us observe, as germane to our argu- 
ment, goes for little, unless it be 
supported by a fair show of dramatic 
accomplishment) ; Drury Lane is in- 
vaded by French clowns and aimable 
Parisians in Amazones; but the aban- 
donment of these vast arenas of sound 
or spectacle of itself marks progress 
in refinement and common-sense, and 
is, in some measure, a protest against 
that exaggeration of style rendered 
necessary within their precincts, and 
a promise of return to a more re- 
fined and conversational diction. The 
ci-devant Théatre Francais at Paris, 
the Schauspiel-Haus at Berlin, the 
Burg Theater at Vienna, the Teatro 
Cocomero at Florence (memorable 
in our experiences for the sake of 
some of the liveliest comic acting we 
ever witnessed), are all of far more 
limited dimensions than the ‘ houses’ 
where now ‘Music reigns alone, 
Yet we never heard them complained 


of as too small for Melpomene or 
Thalia ! 
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Every movement of the public, 
then, so far from tending to degrade 
the Drama to a deplorable plight, 
has had a diametrically opposite ten- 
dency. One word more is claimed 
by Common-Sense with regard to the 
new productions introduced to the 
stage during the last five-and-twent 
years. Let them be compared with 
the plays which Horace Walpole 
protected, and Mrs. Montagu ‘ winged 
to popularity’ by a royal assent 
given in ‘her feather-room. Let 
them be measured against Johnson's 
Irene, and Mr. Braganza Jephson’s 
tragedies (praised by the Wit of 
Strawberry Hill as better than Shak- 
speare’s!), against Hannah More's 
Percy, and the dismally stilted efforts 
by Miss Lee, and Miss Burney, and 
Godwin: and we will maintain that 
(the comedies by Goldsmith and She- 
ridan excepted) there was nothing 
that will abide one instant comparison 
on the score either of literary or 
dramatic merit with the new pro- 
ductions it has become too much the 
fashion to ignore or to decry. 

We should like for a moment to 
glance back towards the dramas of 
Miss Baillie, Maturin, Byron, Mil- 
man, as all, in their several ways, 
illustrating the emancipation of our 
writers from the rigidity and inanity, 
which passed for original compo- 
sition in the days when our stage 
is regarded as having been so flou- 
rishing :—but this, would lead us 
too far. Let us merely, then, con- 
fine ourselves to plays of our own 
deplorable times, performed by actors 
still upon our stage. Foremost among 
these we shall have to number the 
picturesque dramas of Sheridan 
Knowles :—-meagre in learning, faulty 
in construction ; as regards character, 
chargeable with the substitution of 
clap-trap sentiment for those mingled 
lights and shades, humours and atfec 
tions, which make up the real Man 
and Woman ;—yet still possessing a 
fresh and vital heartiness, which is 
true :—and as such, we think, must 
live. Then we have had Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd’s Zon :—not clear of a 
taint of what is morbid and over- 
wrought, and, therefore, any thing 
but ‘severe in classical beauty ;’ yet 
withal an opus in itself complete and 
combining many attractions. Our 
own fancies would lead us next to 
name Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Legend of 
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Florence, the painful and impracti- 
cable story of which alone has pre- 
vented its taking permanent root on 
the stage. But there have been few 
modern conceptions of character 
finer, more truthful, or more per- 
fectly sustained than his Agolanti ; 
the ill-tempered man, brought within 
the pale of sympathy, and rescued 
from utter contempt by the consum- 
mate art of the writer. Nor is Mr. 
Browning to be forgotten; though 
his Strafford be needlessly mannered, 
and though his Blot on the Scutcheon 
was as inevitably doomed by the very 
manner and time of its performance, 
as if (were such treason possible) 
the management under which it was 
produced had desired to see it perish. 
A clearer and more distinct mode of 
expression alone is wanting to make 
this gentleman in our century what the 
Fords and Marlowes were in theirs. 
— Then, though we cannot admit 
Sir Bulwer Lytton to be the poet he so 
earnestly desires to be; and though 
it should be pointed out that never 
has dramatist more freely used the 
conceded privilege of borrowing, 
adapting, patching, and paraphrasing 
(his Richelieu being little more than 
a piece of mosaic); we must admire 
his skill in all matters of scenic 
effect ;—and recognise him as indis- 
putably superior to the Kotzebues 
and Colmans, whose Strangers, and 
Pizarros, and Jron Chests, still main- 
tain a certain show of decrepid state 
on the boards. Let us, lastly, main- 
tain that the serious dramas of Mr. 
Lovell, and Mr. White, and Mr. 
Marston, all honourably contribute 
to bear out our assertion that pro- 
gress has been made in tragic com- 
position both as to plot and language 
since the palmy days of the English 
stage. 

As regards comedy we are less 
confident. Nothing, it is true, could 
be much more nauseous than the 
sentimental farmers and patriotic 
sailors who appeared on the stage 
at the commencement of the century ; 
nothing more flaccid, maudlin, slip- 
shod, more totally unlike the speech 
of human creatures, than the senti- 
ments and protestations which then 
passed current for dialogue ;——but 
neither can we accept London As- 
surance, nor The Beggar on Horse- 
back, nor Time Works Wonders; nor 
even Paul Pry with his historical 
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umbrella, as supplying the desidera- 
tum. ‘There may be more stuff of a 
certain sort in them,—the writing, if 
not more refined, is less foolish than 
it used to be; but where are we to 
look for humours, where for charac- 
ter, where for ¢alk:—as distinct from 
such repartee as would form a part 
of Dialogues of Wit for Advanced 
Speakers? They are to be found 
in our novels: with our Mrs. Jar- 
leys and Mrs. Gamps,—to be found 
(the vein not very rich) in the pages 
of Mrs. Gore, and (the quality not 
super-delicate) in the sketches of 
Jerrold, and Thackeray, and others. 
The power to produce is not wanting ; 
and who will dare to assert that types 
and originals have vanished from the 
world? But the power to illustrate 
these in comedy lacks encourage- 
ment. The want, however, is not 
chargeable upon the public, as we 
may presently be able to shew. 

Let us, lastly, ere turning to the 
second part of the subject, dwell for 
an instant on yet another complaint 
launched and lavished as pertina- 
ciously as if it was true,—to wit, that 
were plays and public granted, there 
are no more actors and actresses. 
What do the deplorers say to a list 
such as the following, purposely 
made up in the most superficial man- 
ner, that none may accuse us of 
‘forcing a case ?’ 

For tragedy, the English stage 
could at present command Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss 
Cushman, Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. 
Warner, Miss Addison, Miss Van- 
denhoff,—to say nothing of excel- 
lent subordinate artistes, such as 
Miss Fortescue, Miss P. Horton, and 
a long company beside; Mr. Mac- 
ready, Mr. Phelps, Mr. C. Kean, 
Mr. Brooke, Mr. Graham, Mr. Van- 
denhoff, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Cres- 
wick, &c. It is idle to say, with this 
catalogue before us, that we are on 
the eve of a national bankruptcy. 

Then, in comedy, we have still Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Clifford, Mrs. Nesbitt, 
Mrs. Sterling, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. 
Humby, and a good score besides 
of maids and matrons, who have 
been occupied in the debateable 
land of Farce and Burlesque,— 
the foremost, of course, Madame 
Vestris; and among whom we espe- 
cially mention Miss Saunders of the 
Marylebone Theatre, as an actress 
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whose humour, and conscious enjoy- 
ment, and high finish, ought to 
promote her to a high place. It is 
true that we are poor just now in 
Mercutios and Benedicks; that we 
have no Mirabel,—no better Charles 
Surface than Charles Mathews, who 
possesses the mercurial spirit without 
the heart and feeling, which must 
also go to the composition of a jeune 
premier. It is true, moreover—alas 
for Time!—that Farren is on the 
wane ; but we have Wallack, Keeley, 
Harley, Wright, Buckstone (for those 
who love farce pushed almost to 

rimace), Wigan, Compton, Hudson, 

andenhoff the younger, Leigh Mur- 
ray,—not to name half-a-score of 
young gentlemen, whom a little 
nursing under a better dispensation 
might presently raise to a fair, if not 
a brilliant, position as genteel come- 
dians. 

‘I hope,’ as Peter Quince said on 
an occasion little less important, 
‘here is a play fitted. We have not 
spoken with one enlightened person 
present at the Shakspeare Perform- 
ance at Covent Garden (where only 
a part of the above were present)— 
superior to the folly of being chorus 
to a cry because it has been dolefully 
raised—in whom the assemblage did 
not excite surprise. As if ten mi- 
nutes’ reading of the evening's thea- 
trical bill-of-fare in The Times would 
not have told as much to any one 
able to work the simplest sum in 
addition! But, as it hath been play- 
fully said, ‘ There are cases in which 
to declare that two and two make 
four demands an exercise of inge- 
nuity and moral courage. And the 
present may be among the number. 

Let us now look at one or two of 
the causes of the present indifference of 
many persons to the drama in Eng- 
land. First, a marvellous and royal 
disregard of the public on the part 
of Managers,—disregard of public 
convenience, public refinement, pub- 
lic curiosity. Their world is governed 
by about five or six venerable ‘ rules 
of thumb,’ which it is treason to talk 
about. You will ask, for instance, 
why a theatre cannot open later and 
close earlier than it used to do,— 
wherefore, on some evenings of the 
week, the play should not be played 
last, for the convenience of the over- 
worked, who cannot present them- 
selves at the box entrance dinner- 
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less; but you will get nothing better 
by way of reply than, ‘Jt can't be 
done!” You have a fancy to attempt 
some experiment, to naturalise some 
idea or effect, which has struck you 
as new and true on some foreign 
stage,—or, possibly, you may go the 
audacious length of some conception 
of your own. Be satisfied that if 
your proposal be seen to an end, 
it has not even been heard, far 
less entertained. ‘ Jt can’t be done, 
is the answer with which you are 
to be satisfied; and this in the 
teeth of facts. Let me cite one. 
Neither ‘little Davy,’ nor ‘ glorious 
John, nor brilliant bailiff-chased 
Sheridan (all these men of scholar- 
ship), would have ventured to pro- 
duce a translation of the Antigone ; 
but a Mendelssohn writes choral 
music for the same in fulfilment of a 
royal command, and music and Men- 
delssohn happen, deservedly, to be 
the fashion in England. A Ma- 
nager (no scholar), desirous of 
making ‘a hit’ by Mendelssohn's 
choruses, ventures on the ‘ dead 
weight’ of the Greek play. Un- 
couthly dressed, awkwardly ma- 
neeuvred, badly sung, and worse ac- 
companied (and, moreover, the music 
by its proper severity of tone placed 
beyond popular English apprehen- 
sion), the choruses were felt to be 
a failure—an eyesore; they disap- 
pointed every one, whether artist 
or layman. But the Tragedy was 
a triumph,—a triumph to the point 
of persuading the spectators that 
a crude and incomplete actress had 
suddenly ripened into a great tra- 
gedian. The public (a London pit, 
boxes, and gallery; that very same 
despised audience at whom every 
esthetic foreigner thinks it fair to 
rail) crowded Covent Garden to weep 
or to shudder at Sophocles, and for 
his sake consented to abide the mur- 
der of Mendelssohn’s music. And 
these are the people on whom ‘ it is 
unsafe to try any experiment !” 
Other facts no less striking could 
be accumulated by the dozen, but 
the present task is to indicate, not to 
exhaust ;—to point out how labour, 
cultivation, and courage, are spared 
by the prevalent managerial fancy 
of ‘letting well alone, and doing 
‘something like something that has 
been done ;’ which, as we have said, 
is whimsically and royally superior 
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to Time and Change. But in 

other and no less important re- 

spects the ‘ powers that be’ would be 
wiser than theirage. Whereas every 
other world of literature and ima- 
gination has imperceptibly but pro- 
gressively purged its language, theirs, 
in which unpurged language the 
most coarsely offends the taste, has 
undergone too little revision. Wit 
is hard to find, vulgar farce certain 
to raise a laugh ;—so to vulgar farce 
they cling, forgetting that they are 
throwing themselves upon vulgar 
patronage only. Character, again, is 
hard toconceiveor tosustain. Whereas 
Millumants do not hang on every 
tree, Miss Prues exist in all and 
sundry lanes and alleys. Therefore 
the tribe of Prue is fostered, as less 
troublesome to discover or to en- 
courage, and more lucrative in its 
immediate return. True: but the Gen- 

. tleman and the Lady, whose figures 
in the ‘side boxes’ form so pleasant 
a part of our vision of the theatre as 
it was a hundred years since, are not 
entertained by lane-and-alley love- 
making. With all our predilections 
for low comedy in its place, we have 
not reached the point of accepting 
low farce in place of the subtle cha- 
racter, the fine portraiture of man- 
ners, the fénce of wit, in which Con- 
greveand Sheridan delighted. A good 
novel, therefore (for this, if broad, 
does not raise a blush in public: a 
matter much studied by the genus 
prude, not prue), will always keep 
the best part of an audience at home 
from an inferior play. 

This argument might be extended 
into the domain of Tragedy, where 
unrefined melodrama, under pretext 
of ‘situation,’ has been encouraged 
to encroach upon character and 
poetry ;—but the speculation would 
lead us beyond all reasonable limits, 
and had better, therefore, be reserved 
for another day. For these short- 
comings, however, the Manager is 
more to blame than the Author. We 
do not desire to make common cause 
with the ‘ unacted dramatists,’ as they 
are called. They are a dreary peo- 
ple ; curiously wrong-headed, and apt 
to disdain every common principle of 
handicraft in their productions. But 
if those who accept and reject prove 
themselves so disregardful of the 
taste of the time and the phases of 

literary change, it is in the order of 
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human perversity that those strug- 
gling for an opportunity should be 
arrogant, impracticable, dreamy, in 
no common degree. Doggedness is 
as sure to excite doggedness as ty- 
ranny tyranny. 

But, again, the present state of 
the drama in England, which we 
are bidden to deplore, has been 
largely brought on by the efforts 
of the actors themselves. We can- 
not here pretend to enter into the 
financial questions, which have much 
to do with the matter; believing 
that no law has been yet discovered 
which will induce artist or trader to 
deny himself for his labour the re- 
ward which that labour can com- 
mand. It is a comfort to believe 
that talent is not less remunerated 
than formerly. But other interests 
than those of money enter largely 
into the question; and since Mr. 
Macready has chosen, as the spokes- 
man of the Drama’s dirge, to make 
an explanation to the public, he must 
bear, in turn, to hear it explained,— 
that (taking him as the most distin- 
guished illustration of a false system) 
there has been no one whose opera- 
tions have tended more to bring about 
the exhaustion and disruption of the 
empire of Tragedy and Comedy than 
himself, whether as an Actor or as a 
Manager. Every critic can be volu- 
ble enough on the baneful effects of 
the ‘star system,’ in the raised de- 
mands of great actors, the consequent 
degradation of small ones, and thence 
the inequality of theatrical perform- 
ances. But there is a monopoly of 
position worse in its influences than 
a monopoly of money. And this has 
been carried to its utmost extremity 
by Mr. Macready, with an unflinch- 
ing rigour none the less fatal in its 
results because it has been concealed 
and mystified. So much has been 
said of Mr. Macready’s noble deeds 
in behalf of the Drama, that the tale 
bids fair to become part of its history, 
and its foundation may, therefore, be 
reasonably inquired into. 

First, however, it may be well to 
assert, in all good faith and earnest 
ness, that no childish nor spiteful 
intentions are here harboured of de- 

reciating Mr. Macready as an actor. 
Vhile the crowd of incense-burners, 
who have disparaged all artists, past, 
present, and to come, for his sake, 
are by their very exaggeration re- 
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proved, and their praise rendered 
valueless—all honest play-goers, who 
are neither exclusively rhapsodical 
about Kean, nor solemnly vowed to 
the Kembles, nor sentimentally tear- 
ful when O'Neill is remembered, will 
be glad and forward to acknowledge 
Mr. Macready’s merits and genius as 
an artist. There is always a reading, 
a conception, in whatever he under- 
takes,—a minute and laborious study 
after the natural and the unexpected, 
oftentimes so entirely concealed as 
to be wholly successful. It may be 
observed that sudden bursts of ge- 
nius, momentary impulses (when 
they do exist, which is much sel- 
domer than the world dreams*), are, 
at best, perilous and uncomfortable 
in the effects they produce: always 
more or less uneven—calculated to 
shock as much as to surprise. ‘Thus 
holding firm to our admiration of 
Pasta, Mars, Bouffé, and, among the 
Germans, to Seydelmann and Ma- 
dame Rettich,—as all consummate 
artists ;—thus admiring, as we do, the 
felicity with which Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind personates the simple 
and the ‘ sore-afraid; we must, also, 
as much by judgment as by sympa- 
thy, recognise and esteem Mr. Mac- 
ready’s genius, even where its man- 
ner of expression is opposed to our 
fancies or feelings. ‘Though his de- 
livery of poetry be broken, spasmodic, 
perpetually chargeable with an abuse 
of what the musicians call tempo 
Iubato, we can never doubt that 

try is felt by him in its music, no 
en than its meaning. Though some 
of his familiar touches strike us as no 
less puerile, familiar, and out of taste, 
than the ‘ Vieillard stupide!’ in M. 
Victor Hugo's tragedy, which was so 
long a worrying-stock for the French 
classical critics—we can allow for 
them as inevitable in one whose 
perpetual and sedulous resolution to 
neglect no detail must lead to a bit- 
by-bit manner of execution, such as 
no work will bear. There is some- 
thing very suggestive, if not very 
seductive, in all his peculiarities ; 
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and to those who love Art, in pro- 
portion as it engages their intellects 
(opposed to the class whom it rules 
exclusively through their sensibili- 
ties), his worst faults have a mean- 
ing, a connexion,—a defensible point, 
which (time and familiarity granted) 
means something to admire. Calcu- 
lated beyond most of his predeces- 
sors to gather round him a coterie 
of attached and controversial wor- 
shippers, Mr. Macready is, never- 
theless, beyond the entire dispraise 
of those who are the most utterly 
opposed to him. His retirement from 
the stage will, on some grounds, be 
a step seriously to be deplored. As 
a solitary artist, he will leave no 
peer behind. 

But it has been Mr. Macready’s 
choice and pleasure to be solitary 
as an artist. Without listening to 
tales babbled by green-room echoes, 
to reports of depressing managerial 
conferences—without paying undue 
attention to angry pamphlets and 
prefaces (your Play-wright is, gene- 
rically, great at a preface, more espe- 
cially when he has a grief to pro- 
pound), it is impossible to have 
followed Mr. Macready in his long 
and laborious career before the pub- 
lic, without perceiving that his art in 
HIMSELF—not himself in his Art— 
has been his sole, steady object of 
pursuit. His four great original 
characters, Virginius, William Tell, 
Werner, and Richelieu, are, in part, so 
great because every surrounding and 
subordinate figure is so small. His 
best Shakspeare personation, the Lear, 
is aggrandised at the expense of Cor- 
delia: the relief which her chaste, 
but not cold, sweetness, affords to 
the terror of the tragedy, being ut- 
terly destroyed by the narrow limits 
to which the part has been reduced— 
under one whose vaunt was the re- 
storation of Shakspeare! Thus, also, 
when lately the experiment was 
to be made how far Mr. Henry 
Taylor's dramatic poem was practi- 
cable as an acting play, it was won- 
drous to see with what an affectionate 


* It is impossible, for instance, to estimate how much previous observation, 
meditation—collection, in short—may have prepared the way for many of those 


bursts and inspirations which have excited the most rapturous wonder. 


The ‘ im- 


pulsive’ artists have been often those who have appeared the most vacant when 
withdrawn from their profession :—possibly, therefore, the most habitually engrossed 
by it, though as unable as Mozart to lecture upon the manner of their studies, or to 


parcel out the occupation of their energies, 
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and elaborate egotism one figure was 
‘brought out,’ by Mr. Macready, the 
arranger,-—— dressed, framed, made 
the focus of every thought and in- 
terest, to the utter and blind sacri- 
fice of all the pleasure which contrast 
and expectation afford. To ourselves, 
Clara van Artavelde has always 
seemed essential to the play: her 
loveliness, and fearless confidence, 
beautifully, and not superfluously, 
illustrating the happiness of that 
home-life which the Hero deliberately 
surrenders, so soon as it becomes clear 
to him that his duty of the hour may 
be a higher one than the mere mainte- 
nance of domestic happiness. Yet, 
in the acting play, Clara was reduced 
to the estate of a walking lady in a 
strange costume, correct to the period. 
The sacrifice of a cheerful home by a 
thoughtful man (and how much is 
conveyed in these words!) was lost 
. sight of: the light of her liveliness 
utterly put out—the warmth encou- 
raged by her unselfish and frank 
affection never kindled. The adapter 
had his reward, and the Monologue 
fell dead. We believe we shall be 
contradicted by none but the per- 
versely blind, in saying, that so long 
as Mr. Macready ruled the stage, 
there was no chance of any great 
actress finding fit or fair occupation 
in his company. The Lady of Lyons 
is the one play produced under his 
auspices where the heroine holds 
even a second rank. 

Again, much has been deservedly 
said in praise of Mr. Macready’s ma- 
nagerial discipline at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. Assuredly, never 
were supernumeraries so picturesque, 
never a chorus made so probably efli- 
cient, as under his management. 
Great was the taste shewn in scenic 
decoration, though sometimes (under 
the pretext of enterprise) singularly 
prosaic and tawdry; as when live 
birds were made to flutter among 
canvass trees in a blaze of gas-light, 
by way of making real the delicious 
forest scenery of As You Like it. But 
what was the theatre under Mr. 
Macready as a dramatic school ? 
Nothing more or less than a manu- 
factory of pedantic imitation. A. 
adopted an attitude; B. burst forth 
Boreas-like, even as his prototype ; 
C. caricatured the cutting-up of the 
resonant rhyme. We hada play filled 
with one good Macready and several 
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bad ones,—‘ fine by degrees, and beau - 

tifully less.’ We were treated to the 
apotheosis of spasm—in place of the 
solemnity the Kembles delighted in, 
which became so lugubrious in their 
congregation; or of the rant in 
which Kean was unparagoned, but 
by which Kean’s followers split our 
ears mercilessly in proportion as they 
are unable, like him, to wring our 
hearts. Towards the close of the 
Macready reign, to hear one line of 
verse spoken without seven (or 
eight) pauses, had become a rarity, 
charming as strange. Since his army 
has been disbanded, poetry and the 
much-despised art of elocution have 
again a chance, and may be heard at 
‘the Wells, and at the Haymarket 
(more sparingly) and the Maryle- 
bone theatres, and even as far off 
as the Surrey, when ‘ the stars’ are 
propitious. 

On all these facts there would 
have been small need to dwell, since 
we believe that already a principle 
of cure may be discerned astir :—had 
not a statement, containing a show of 
reason, been formally laid before the 
public, totally omitting all mention 
of the arch-offender himself. When 
an Artist takes leave of his profession 
because he can no longer bear a part 
in it with honour and comfort, may 
we not ask what amount of rewards 
he bears with him into retirement; 
how far, or otherwise, he has ac- 
celerated the exhausting process ; in 
what manner strengthened his art 
by the encouragement and support 
of his brethren? To ourselves, it 
speaks volumes for the vitality of 
the Drama, that, after an example so 
steadily maintained, after so remorse- 
less an application of the screw for 
so many years (with the mistaken 
connivance and consent of some 
among our most generous and cul- 
tivated public writers), the pre- 
dicament of the English theatre 
is not more deplorable. Health 
will never return to it till more 
generous and liberal principles of 
action are cherished by the artists 
themselves; till it be understood that 
no talent can justify that colossal 
egotism, which postpones nothing, 
spares no one, allows no living crea- 
ture a power of individual action, or 
a chance of flourishing, in the quest 
of self-glorification. Art can never 
prosper so long as the Artist, be he 
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ever so accomplished, considers him- 
self justified to assume with his 
motley an arrogant demeanour, a 
rapacious self-interest,—the airs of a 
despot with the pretexts of a re- 
publican. Man’s life is only admir- 
able—Man’s career only to be taken 
as a model, in proportion as it is 
complete. It is true that we are not 
perpetually called upon in consider- 
ing Art thus to weigh, to discrimi- 
nate, and to point out inconsistencies ; 
but we must not turn away from the 
ungracious task of anatomy when 
the public ear has been deluded by 
idle talk, or when, to feed the vanity 
of one man, a stigma is cast upon 
the entire fraternity which he is 
quitting. 

It is then the interest of every 
actor and actress to prove Mr. 
Macready’s jeremiad premature, by 
adopting in their intercourse with 
the public and the profession a 
course of conduct diametrically the 
reverse of his. But we imagine that 
some idea of this truth has generally 
dawned upon the Artist ; and we be- 
lieve that truth must spread, be the 
obstaclés ever so many, and the times 
ever so unpromising. 

The above matters have been 
treated familiarly on purpose. Pos- 
sibly no subject has been encumbered 
with so much needless heaviness and 
mystery as the ‘State and Prospects 
of the Acted Drama.’ Managers in 
distress for a reason and fooled by 
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some traditional notion that truth is 
unprofitable and dangerous—inshort, 
a superfluous luxury-——have too per- 
petually parried all investigation 
with a Burleigh shake of the head; 
and received every suggestion with 
an ambiguity little less portentous 
and overpowering. Critics have too 
wilfully disconnected common-sense 
and criticism, overlooking facts for 
the sake of theories. They are all in 
Shakspeare’s secret about Hamlet, 
yet do not own arithmetic sufficient 
to calculate expenses and receipts; 
nor reflect, that, since the world 
goes round, the Play-house cannot 
stand still ;—and that actors, being 
men, have duties to their neighbours 
to perform, as well as to themselves. 
Their commissions, in the shape of 
panacea, ‘expedient,’ plea for ‘sup- 
port, &c. &c. are even more re- 
markable than their omission of 
all the common considerations which 
make every other undertaking pros- 
per. ‘The present, then, has seemed 
to us an instance in which familiar 
illustration is better than ‘ discourse 
after the manner of the Germans.’ 
Did we believe that the Play-house 
was the one only world to be ruled by 
chicanery, bigotry — by appeals to 
coarse sensuality without and to 
grasping selfishness within, we should 
cry as loudly as Histriomastix’ self, 
‘Down with it to the ground!’ But 
the reverse we hope and believe to 
be the case. 


Postscript, June 19th.—Since the above was written, the riots caused at 


Drury Lane by the performances of the company of the French Theatre 
Historique have illustrated more poignantly than pleasantly certain of the 
remarks contained in our article, and furnished a text for future comments, 
should we ever find time to speak of nationality in our entertainments. The 
English actors of the first class, it appears, utterly refused last autumn to 
combine for the purpose of forming a dramatic company at Drury Lane, 
such as could adequately represent great plays in a great theatre; and the 
English actors of the lowest class have this Midsummer chosen to insist that 
no foreigners shall rent an empty house, the lease of which was going 
a-begging. Further, two of our English theatres, which have thriven and 
made their economies by perpetually presenting translations from the dramas 
great and small of ‘ our born enemies,’ have absolutely had front enough to 
memorialise the lord-chamberlain against the damage done to ‘ native talent’ 
by the predominance and encouragement of foreign drama! When such 
instances of selfishness, brutality, and folly, asthe above statement registers, 
are innocently laid before the public by English managers and actors them- 


selves, who can wonder that a cloud for the present lies upon the drama in 
England ? 
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DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES OF HOLSTEIN AND SCHLESWIG. 


HE question at issue between Ger- 
T many and Denmark, in regard to 
the proper nationality of the duchy 
of Schleswig, however interesting it 
might be to the parties more imme- 
diately concerned, excited for awhile 
very little curiosity in this country. 
All that was known about it, except 
among diplomatists by profession, 
seemed to be this,—that the German 
nation being taken with a strong 
desire to erect itself into a single 
state, had devised plans for calling 
in its lost tribes; and finding that of 
these a considerable portion were 
living under the immediate sway of 
the Danish crown, that it cast about 
to discover good and sufficient reasons 
for absorbing, not the people only, 
but the districts which they inha- 
bited, within its own bosom. By 
and by, however, Germany, instead 
of consummating the unity of which 
its philosophers had spoken, fell in 
all its parts into confusion. Thrones 
reeled, monarchs were threatened, 
the will of the populace set aside the 
restraints of law; and violence be- 
came the only recognised arbiter of 
all disputes, whether internal or ex- 
ternal. The Schleswig question, 
heretofore the subject of literary and 
political discussion at Copenhagen 
and Berlin, assumed forthwith the 
character of a ground of war. The 
Germans sent out troops to achieve 
by force of arms points which the 
Danes had refused to concede to ar- 
gument; and hostilities began of 
which we have not yet seen the end, 
however anxiously we have guarded 
ourselves from being mixed up with 
them. 

As soon as matters took this form, 
— perhaps we ought to say, as soon 
as the crisis became imminent, 
writers, both here and elsewhere, 
began to tell the world each his own 
story about the merits of the case. 
The Prussian minister has spoken 
for Prussia; The Times and others 
of our own journals have given each 
its version of the tale. We propose 
in the present paper to deal in our 
way with the subject, and if we lead 
our readers somewhat back into past 
history, they must bear with the in- 
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fliction as well as they can, for it is 
inevitable. 

The present duchy of Schleswig, as 
far as the Slie, formed from the ear- 
liest period of Danish history a pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Denmark, 
under the name of South Jutland. 
In 1027 the southernmost part of 
the duchy, extending from the Slie 
(or Schlei) to the river Eider, was 
ceded to Canute the Great, king of 
Denmark, by the German emperor, 
Conrad ITI.; and the antient limits 
of the German empire, such as they 
were under Charlemagne, were thus 
restored. The ceded territory, in- 
corporated with the rest of South 
Jutland, was thenceforward included 
under that denomination, and was as 
much in immediate dependence upon 
the crown of Denmark as any other 
province of the realm with which it 
had language, laws, and customs in 
common. ‘Lhis state of things lasted 
until the year 1241, when, at the 
death of Valdemar II., his son Abel, 
who had been invested with the fief 
of South Jutland, laid claim to the 
province as a free and independent 
patrimonial inheritance. After a 
severe struggle, Abel was obliged to 
receive the investiture of South Jut- 
land as a personal, not an hereditary 
fief. But from that period down to 
1326 an almost constant war was 
kept up between the kings of Den- 
mark and their powerful vassals, who 
contended either for independent 
dominion or for hereditary tenure, 
but who never succeeded in ac- 
complishing their object. During 
these contests the dukes of South 
Jutland, as they were called, received 
aid from their neighbours and 
kinsmen, the counts of Holstein, 
vassals of the German empire, and 
occupants of the territory which 
forms the present duchy of Hol- 
stein. One of these counts, by name 
Gerhard the Great, assumed, at the 
death of Duke Erik of South Jutland, 
the guardianship of his young son 
Valdemar, in opposition to the wishes 
of Christopher II., king of Denmark, 
who laid claim to that right. In 
the war that ensued, Gerhard, who 
was assisted by the rebellious nobles 
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of Denmark, succeeded in expelling 
the king from the country, and 
Valdemar was elected to fill the 
throne in his stead (1326). In re- 
turn for these good offices, Valdemar, 
who was then only twelve years ofage, 
bestowed the whole of South Jut- 
land upon Gerhard as a hereditary 
fief; and, according to German his- 
torians, signed an act, by which he 
bound himself never to reunite 
South Jutland with Denmark. This 
ect, known as the Constitutio Val- 
demariana, though its very existence 
is apocryphal, plays a great part in the 
present dispute between the King of 
Denmark and his German subjects, 
inasmuch as it forms the basis of 
the pretensions of the latter to the 
inseparability of the two duchies. 
But in 1330, Christopher IT. regained 
his crown, and V aldemar, who is not 
included in the line of the Danish 
kings, resigned his short-lived great- 
ness and returned to his fief of South 
Jutland. The latter had been re- 
stored to him by Gerhard, who, how- 
ever, obtained from the King of 
Denmark a promise of the succession 
to the fief, should Valdemar die 
without lawful heirs. Accordingly, 
when, in 1375, the male line of Abel’s 
descendants in South Jutland became 
extinct, the counts of Holstein pre- 
ferred their claim, took forcible 
possession of the duchy, and by and 
by one of them, Gerhard VI., re- 
ceived, in 1386, the investiture from 
the hands of Queen Margaretha, 
who bestowed it upon him as a here- 
ditary but indivisible fief. As such 
it remained in the hands of Ger- 
hard VI. (the first who assumed the 
title of Duke of Schleswig) and his de- 
scendants, until the year 1460, though 
not without repeated endeavours on 
the part of the kings of Denmark to 
recover direct possession of the pro- 
vince which they had most unwil- 
lingly ceded. 

On the sudden death of the Danish 
king in 1448, the crown of Denmark 
was offered to Duke Adolph of Schles- 
wig. Being content with his position 
as Duke of Schleswig and Count of 
Holstein, he declined the proffered 
honour ; but directed the attention of 
the Danes to his sister’s son, Count 
Christian of Oldenburg, who was 
connected on the female side with the 
race of Danish kings. Christian, the 
founder of the still reigning dynasty 
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in Denmark, was accordingly crowned 
King of Denmark in 1449. Eight 
years after this event (1457), Duke 
‘Adolph died, and with him the 
male line of the Counts of Hol- 
stein became extinct. The great 
question as to whether Schleswig, 
this old and important province of 
Denmark, should be reincorporated 
with the kingdom, or again be 
dissevered from it, was now to be 
determined. In fact, the point at 
issue admitted of no doubt; for though 
the duchy had been declared a free 
and hereditary fief, the right ofinherit- 
ance was, by the feudal laws of Den- 
mark as well as of Germany, vested in 
the male line only, and, this failing, the 
fief ought to have been drawn in as 
escheated to the crown. But a diffi- 
culty was created by the fact of Duke 
Adolph having induced his nephew, 
Christian, when the crown of Den- 
mark was offered to him, to renounce 
his right to Sc shleswig, and to pro- 
mise that the duchy and the kingdom 
of Denmark should never be united 
under one ruler. This renuncia- 
tion and this promise might have 
been considered null and _ void; 

for Christian being merely akin to 
Adolph on the female side, had no 
lawful hereditary claims upon the 
fief; and though his promise ought 
to have been binding on him as an 
individual, he could not dispose in 
advance of the rights of the crown. 
Instead, however, of acting as the 
king of Denmark ought to have 
done, Christian endeavoured by un- 
derhanded means to bring about 
that which he had promised should 
never take place. At the death of his 
uncle, he did not draw Schleswig 
in as an escheated fief, but com- 
menced negotiations with the estates 
of the duchy, promising them all 
that they demanded if they would 
but elect him for their duke. This 
was done with a view to induce 
the estates of Holstein, to which 
country he had no kind of preten- 
sion, likewise to elect him. He gained 
his object, but not without great sacri- 
fices, and at the expense of his newly- 
acquired kingdom. In 1460, more- 
over, on his actual election to the two 
duchies, Christian I. of Denmark 
declared, by a deed which the Ger- 
mans denominate a renewal of the 
Constitutio Valdemariana, that the 
estates of Holstein and Schleswig, 
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which were to remain for ever in- 
separable, had, of their own free will 
and without any regard to his being 
King of Denmark, chosen him for 
their duke and count ;* that after his 
death the estates were entitled to 
elect his successor from among his 
children, or in case he had no issue, 
from among his lawful heirs; and that 
if he should leave but one son to 
succeed him on the Danish throne, 
the estates should be free to choose 
some other chief, provided only he 
were of the kin and lineage of the 
deceased. 

Although the crown of Denmark 
continued to be elective upwards of 
two hundred years after the accession 
of Christian I., it descended, never- 
theless, as regularly from father to 
son as if it had been hereditary; and 
the kings of Denmark as regularly 
succeeded to the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, with this difference 
only, that the rule of feudal tenure in 
these duchies being that of simul- 
taneous investiture according to the 
Saxon law, the lands became divisible 
and sub- divisible among the descend- 
ants of the house of Oldenburg. Im- 
mediately on the death of Christian i 
two distinct lines, the Gottorp (after- 
wards termed the ducal line) and the 
Segeberg, or royal line, were esta- 
blished, the estates hav ing elected not 
only Hans, the successor ‘in the king- 
dom, but also Frederick, the younger 
son of the deceased. From these 
sprang subsequently several other 
branches, who were almost all reign- 
ing lords in the duchies. The rela- 
tions between the kings of Denmark 
and their vassals and co-regents in 
the duchies were, however, fre- 

uently of a very stormy nature. For 
the uestion as to the tenure on which 
Schleswig was held was continually 
agitated, and it almost always led toan 
armed conflict. This ground of quar- 
rel ceased, however, in 1579, when 
Schleswig was declared to be a here- 


* Holstein was not erected into a duchy until some years later. 
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ditary fief; while the sub-divisions, 
which entailed so many evils on the 
duchies, were put a stop to in 1608, 
when the right of primogeniture was 
established in the ducal part of Schles- 
wig, and in 1650, when it was likewise 
introduced into the royal part of the 
duchy. The relations between the 
kings of Denmark and the dukes of 
Gottorp remained, nevertheless, as 
hostile as ever. During the wars, 
in which the former were long en- 
gaged, with Germany and Sweden, 
the latter appeared always on the side 
of their enemies; in consequence of 
which the ducal portion of Schleswig 
was overrun by King Frederick IV. 
of Denmark, and the conquered ter- 
ritory, at the conclusion of peace 
between Sweden and Denmark in 
1720, was guaranteed to the King 
of Denmark and his successors, by 
England and France, as a permanent 
and inalienable possession. 

On the strength of the stipula- 
tions of this treaty, Frederick IV. 
took possession of the conquered 
country, called upon the inhabitants, 
by letters patent of 22d of August, 
1721, to do homage to him as their 
lawful sovereign, and incorporated 
the territory with that part of the 
duchy which had previously belonged 
to the Danish crown. The oath 
of allegiance, by which the inhabit- 
ants swore for themselves and for 
their descendants to remain faithful 
to the king as sovereign lord of the 
land, and to his royal hereditary suc- 
cessors, according to the Ler Regia,t 
was accordingly taken at the castle 
of Gottorp on the 4th September, 
1721, by the estates of Schleswig (7.e. 
the nobles and prelates),{ by the 
deans (Probste) in the name of the 
whole clergy, and in the name of 
the people, by the landed proprie- 
tors not belonging to the Ritter- 
schaft or nobles. In the rural dis- 
tricts and in the towns, the oath was 
received by the county magistrates 






+ The Lex Regia here alluded to is the fundamental law of the kingdom of 
Denmark, introduced in 1660, and establishing the absolute power of the king and 
the indivisibility of the realm, and rendering the crown hereditary in the male and 
female lines, yet so that females are excluded as long as there are any males of either 


branch extant. 


t Of the four orders, nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants, which originally con- 
stituted the estates of the duchies, the three latter had gradually been excluded from 
the Diets, which were held from time to time, for the prelates here mentioned are 
merely the lay-directors of the conventual institutions (Stifte) for noble ladies which 


exist m the duchies, 
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(Amtménner) in the name of the king. 
The Duke of Augustenborg, the de- 
scendant of one of the junior royal 
branches which held possessions in 
the duchy, and the ancestor of the 
Duke and Prince of Augustenborg 
who are heading the present rebel- 
lion, tendered the oath in writing. In 
accordance with the new relations 
into which Schleswig thus entered 
with the state of Denmark, the 
arms of the duchy were quartered 
with those of the kingdom; and 
so, after three hundred and thirty 
years’ partial separation, this im- 
portant province again became an 
integral and indivisible part of the 
state. Denmark had, however, to 
carry on a struggle during fifty years 
more before she could consider her- 
self in quiet possession of the pro- 
vince,—which had cost her so much 
money and so much blood, and which 
has now again involved her in war 
with powers whose strength and re- 
sources far exceed her own. 

Duke Charles Frederick, who, 
though he had lost Schleswig, still 
retained possession of part of Hol- 
stein, strenuously refused to recog- 
nise the new state of things; and as 
he subsequently married the grand- 
duchess Anna, daughter of Peter the 
Great of Russia, he became a formid- 
able enemy to Denmark. In 1732, 
however, a convention was concluded 
between Denmark, Russia, and Aus- 
tria, according to which, the posses- 
sion of Schleswig was further gua- 
ranteed to Denmark. But Charles 
Frederick, though tempted by an 
offer of money, rejected all attempts 
at an amicable arrangement ; and 
when, some years subsequently, his 
son mounted the throne of Russia, 
as Peter IIL, a Russian army was 
marched against Denmark, to main- 
tain the pretensions of the em- 
peror to part of Schleswig. These 
hostilities were brought to a hasty 
conclusion by the assassination of 
the unfortunate prince ;—and a treaty 
was concluded between Denmark 
and his successor Catherine II., in 
1762, and confirmed by the Em- 
peror Paul in 1773, in accordance 
with which, the house of Holstein 
Kiel * renounced all claims upon 
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Schleswig, and exchanged its posses- 
sions and rights in Holstein for the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmen- 
horsh, ceded to it in return by the 
King of Denmark. Thus the family 
of Kiel came into undivided posses- 
sion of the duchy of Holstein, while al! 
the branches of the former house of 
Gottorp renounced their pretensions 
to Schleswig. On the dissolution of the 
German empire in 1806, the duchy 
of Holstein, which had until then 
been a fief of the German empire, 
was also incorporated with the king- 
dom of Denmark. But it enteredagain 
into connexion with Germany when 
the King of Denmark, for his duchy 
of Holstein, became a member of the 
Germanic confederation. 

The interval of separation and 
struggle which we have been sur- 
veying, did not pass over Schles- 
wig without leaving deep traces in 
the institutions of the country and 
in the minds of its inhabitants. The 
denationalising efforts commenced by 
the German counts of Holstein, 
were continued by the almost equally 
German dukes of Gottorp, and part 
of the population had in consequence 
forgotten its Danish origin and its 
mother tongue, and preferred to be 
considered German. ‘The greater 
proportion, however, still clung with 
affection to the language, the cus- 
toms, and the manners of their 
fathers, and strenuously resisted the 
systematic endeavours of the dukes 
to eradicate their language by fore- 
ing German pastors, German school- 
masters, a German judicature, and a 
German administration upon them. 
Nor in the royal part of the duchy 
did the people fare much better, in- 
asmuch as the German dynasty of 
Denmark maintained, during many 
generations, its German predilections. 
Still, notwithstanding the difticul- 
ties which the Danish nationality 
had to contend with, the language 
of the Danes prevailed as far the 
Slice and in the town of Schleswig, 
up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and continues to be spoken 
by at least half of the rural popula- 
tion at the present day. In like 
manner the Jutland law of Valde- 
mar II., which is actually in force 


* So called because, after their expulsion from Schleswig, the dukes had taken up 


their residence at Kiel. 


The former name of Gottorp, by which these princes were 


designated, was also adopted after their place of residence, the castle of Gottorp, close 


to the town of Schleswig. 
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in the duchy, testifies to the purely 
Danish origin of that province. 

At the conclusion of peace in 1814 
and 1815, Denmark, having by 
the force of circumstances been com- 
pelled to fight on the side of France, 
lost the little that war had left her. 
Norway, which had for centuries 
been united to her, and whose 
people bore in origin, history, cus- 
toms, and manners, a close affinity 
to the Danes, was severed from 
the Danish crown; which received in 
mocking compensation another small 
slice of German territory, a further 
addition to the number of its subjects 
whose nationality was in hostile con- 
flict with that of its chief dominions. 
This was, indeed, the first period in 
the history of their connexion with 
the Danish crown, that the German 
subjects of Denmark began to shew 
symptoms of feeling the tie to be 
irksome, and evinced a desire for a 
closer union with Germany. For 
Denmark had been almost crushed 
under the weight of accumulated 
misfortunes, while Germany came 
ont victorious from a great national 
struggle; and it is not to be wondered 
at, that the people of Holstein should 
have been more desirous to partake 
in the glorious destinies which it was 
believed were dawning upon the latter 
country, than to share in the slow and 
gradual recovery which seemed all 
that could be hoped for to the former. 
The movement which now began 
to manifest itself was not, how- 
ever, in accordance with the liberal 
ideas which were then afloat in Ger- 
many, for it originated entirely with 
the nobles and the German bureau- 
cracy, and was in consequence of a 
strongly aristocratical character. 

The nobles, who were the most ex- 
tensive and almost exclusive landed 
proprietors in the duchy, were con- 
nected by matrimonial alliances with 
the nobility of the neighbouring 
German states, and had also main- 
tained, from the times of the German 
dukes of Schleswig, a certain con- 
nexion with the nobility of this pro- 
vince likewise. The combination of 
the two created, indeed, a sort of 
corporate body, which succeeded in 
securing certain important privileges, 
and sont the title of the Ritterschaft. 
This Ritterschaft, as we have seen 
above, formed one of the four estates 
of the duchies, while as yet regular 
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diets were convened ; and when these 
ceased, the Ritterschaft continued 
still to enjoy many privileges, 
though its political rights were fre- 
quently set at nought by the ducal 
as well as by the royal branches who 
reigned in the duchies. At the 
period of the incorporation of Hol- 
stein, however, the Ritterschaft did 
not neglect to give some signs of 
life, by making reservations in their 
own favour, to which a Govern- 
ment, anxious to conciliate public 
opinion, acceded. In consequence 
of this arrangement, the afiairs 
of the duchy were left to be ma- 
naged as before, under the same 
central government department as 
those of Schleswig; which depart- 
ment forthwith took the name of the 
Schleswig- Holsteinchancery. Hence, 
in the course of time, resulted a 
distinct Schleswig - Holstein bureau- 
cracy ; which again, in its turn, 
formed the basis of the idea of 
an indivisible Schleswig - Holstein 
state, which now began to be put 
forward. Claims to the antiquated 
rights of the Ritterschaft in Schleswig 
and Holstein were revived, and pre- 
tensions to the inseparability of the 
two duchies, based upon the Consti- 
tutiv Valdemariana of 1326, and the 
so-called renewal of this apocryphal 
act by Christian I., in 1460, were 
advanced. The ancient Lehns Nexus, 
or joint rights of the Schleswig- 
Holstein Ritterschaft, as established 
during the time that the German 
counts of Holstein held the fief of 
South Jutland, were taken as the 
starting point; in addition to which, 
it was maintained that the connex- 
ion between the duchies and the 
kingdom was merely that of a fe- 
derative union, which would cease 
as a matter of course as soon as the 
male line of the reigning branch of 
the house of Oldenburg should become 
extinct, and the crown of Denmark, 
according to the regulations of the 
Lex Regia, devolve upon the female. 
The succession in the duchies must 
then, according to the feudal laws 
(which it was taken for granted ex- 
isted in full force), revert to the 
Dukes of Augustenborg. The Diet 


of Frankfort was appealed to on the 
subject ; but the interests of the Con- 
federation requiring at that time 
peace, not strife, the Diet refused to 
attend to the absurd claims of the 
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Ritterschaft, and particularly declared 
themselves, in accordance with truth, 
incompetent to interfere in the affairs 
of Schleswig. 

Notwithstanding this refusal of the 
Frankfort Diet to interfere, the fa- 
vourite idea of the German inhabi- 
tants of the two duchies continued 
to mature itself. It was something 
that the right of appealing to a tri- 
bunal apart from the Danish throne 
had been admitted. Time and their 
own assiduity would work out the 
rest; and in the University of Kiel 
in particular, where the youths of 
both provinces receive their educa- 
tion, the chances of an actual sever- 
ance from Denmark were openly 
discussed and insisted upon. The 
result was a very general feeling that 
the duchies suffered wrong, even un- 
der existing circumstances ; and that 
every measure adopted by the Danes 
to uphold their rights in Schleswig 
was a direct encroachment on Ger- 
man nationality. 

Matters stood thus when the 
French Revolution of 1830 again 
caused great fermentation in Europe. 
Neither in Denmark proper nor in 
the duchies did the new proclamation 
of the rights of a people to self-go- 
vernment pass unheeded. It awak- 
ened in all sympathies which induced 
the king at once to call together 
an assembly of experienced men 
to deliberate on the organisation 
of Provincial States, which he pro- 
posed to introduce. These new insti- 
tutions came into operation in Den- 
mark proper as well as in the duchies 
in 1835; but previously to this, in 
1834, King Frederick VI., disre- 
garding the dangers of the system, 
and incapable, as it appeared, of 
understanding the movement which 
was going on in part of his do- 
minions, introduced a still closer 
connexion between Schleswig and 
Holstein, by establishing a conjoint 
local government for both, and a 
common court ofappeal,—institutions 
which, though but of fourteen years’ 
duration, have been appealed to by 
the Separatist party to prove the 
right of the duchies to form to- 
gether an indivisible state, separable 
from that of Denmark. But the 
people of Denmark no longer slum- 
bered ; public spirit had been 
awakened, and the press of the king- 
dom soon began to shew itself alive 
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to the wounded rights of the Danish 
Schleswigers, a feeling which grew 
stronger as soon as the matter 
came to be discussed in the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and the two na- 
tionalities met in hostile conflict in 
that of Schleswig. A decree issued 
in 1840, at the commencement of the 
reign of Christian VIII, ordering 
that the Danish language should be 
used in the judicial courts, in the 
churches, and in the schools of those 
districts in Schleswig where it was 
generally spoken, called forth a 


storm of resentment and crimi- 
nation from the Separatist party ; 
which immediately availed itself 


of its supreme influence in the pro- 
vincial Diet of Schleswig to get 
the Danish language excluded from 
that assembly. From this moment, 
also, not only the press of Holstein, 
but that of the whole of Germany, 
began to ring with violent accusa- 
tions against the Danes. A perfect 
crusade was preached in support of 
German nationality; the subject was 
laid before the legislative cham- 
bers of several German states; the 
right of Schleswig-Holstein to unity 
and independence was toasted at pub- 
lic dinners — was sung in musical 
societies—was discussed in scientific 
assemblies, and maintained in pam- 
phlets innumerable from the pens 
of the most learned antiquaries, 
who availed themselves with plea- 
sure of so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of proving their erudition 
and their acquaintance with feudal 
institutions, and betook themselves 
with great zeal to disinterring the 
obsolete feudal rights of the duchies, 
and the claims of the princes of the 
house of Augustenborg to the suc- 
cession in these principalities. In a 
word, Schieswig-Holstein and abuse 
of Denmark became the favourite 
topics of the German people; while 
their rulers—content to see them 
mount a hobby which threatened so 
little danger to themselves, encou- 
raged rather than restrained them 
in this interference in the affairs of a 
foreign power, whose internal mea- 
sures they had no right to control. 
That more important considerations 
than even these were brought to bear 
upon the subject in some German 
states is not at all unlikely, when we 
remember the anxiety repeatedly 
evinced by Prussia to induce Den- 
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mark to join the Prussian Customs 
League, and the threats held out by 
the Schleswig- Holstein movement 
party, that should Denmark persist 
in holding back, the desired object 
might be accomplished in spite of her ; 
more especially since the extinction 
of the male line of the Oldenburg 
dynasty began to be looked upon as 
of probable occurrence, the Crown- 
prince of Denmark, its youngest re- 
presentative, having been twice mar- 
ried without issue. 

The machinations of the Separa- 
tists in the duchies, and the unwise 
conduct of the Danish Government, 
which persevered in a weak and va- 
cillating policy of conciliation, gave 
a new impulse to the liberal party 
in Denmark proper. ‘These sought 
in Scandinavian sympathies a sort 
of counterpoise to the denationalising 
efforts that were going on throughout 

the southern frontier, 2nd longed 
' the more ariently for constitutional 
liberties, because they saw that 
nothing less than the enlightened 
and energetic efforts of the whole 
people could save the State from the 
danger of dissolution. It must, 
however, be said, in justice to this 
party, that notwithstanding their 
extreme indignation at the illegal 
proceedings of the Separatists, they 


never, in their turn, sought to 
trample on the just claims of 


their opponents, but steadily desired 
for the German subjects of the 
crown of Denmark the same rights 
which they were endeavouring to 
secure to the Danes of Schleswig. 
And while urging the necessity of 
@ separation of the administrative 
and judicial departments of the two 
duchies, and the closer union of 
Schleswig with the province of 
Denmark proper, they always con- 
tended that the Danish duchy 
ought to be governed in accord- 
ance with its provincial peculiari- 
ties, while the Germans in Hol- 
stein should be allowed a full and 
free developement of their national- 
ity. But the Separatists would hear 
of nothing less than the eventual 
separation of the duchies from the 
kingdom, and began to maintain their 
claims in terms of most seditious 
import. 

The minds of both parties were in 
a state of extreme exasperation when 
Christian VIII. died, and his son, 
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Frederick VII., a prince who was 
known to cherish strong feelings of 
Danish nationality, and to be liberal 
in his principles, sueceeded to the 
throne. The hopes of the loyal 
party in Denmark and in the 
duchies revived, while the passions of 
their opponents grew still more ex- 
asperated, and an opportunity was 
soon seized of breaking out into 
rebellion. Unfortunately, the first 
act of sovereignty performed by 
Frederick VII. was not one in 
which he followed his own inspira- 
tions. It was the promulgation of 
the project of a constitution be- 
queathed to him by his father, and 
based upon the very principles which 
had hitherto been followed; and 
which, far from conciliating the Ger- 
man subjects of the crown, had only 
strengthened them in their treason- 
able endeavours, while they caused 
the Danish population to despair of 
ever seeing the rights of Danish 
nationality restored. 

According to this preliminary, the 
representation of the country was to 
continue to be that of estates; which 
were to meet in a common parlia- 
ment, and to hold their sitting alter- 
nately in Copenhagen, in North 
Jutland, and in the two duchies. 
The powers granted to the repre- 
sentatives of the people were, how- 
ever, very limited; while obvious 
ground of complaint was established 
in this,—that the duchies, of which 
the population amounts only to 
842,000 souls, were to choose the 
same number of representatives with 
Denmark and its 1,350,000 inhabit- 
ants. The Danish press immediately 
pronounced its dissatisfaction with 
this arrangement. It complained that 
the provinces of the state of Den- 
mark, in which the king is the sole 
representative of sovereign power, 
should have a parliament in common 
with the purely German duchy of 
Holstein, a member of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and as such 
subject, in some measure, to a sove- 
reign assembly, in which the King of 
Denmark possesses only one vote to 
thirteen, and which, in accordance 
with a fundamental law, not only 
determines the external position and 
relations of its members, but also ex- 
ercises a certain control over their 
internal affairs. And it further 
pointed out the extraordinary ano- 
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maly of causing the representative 
assembly of the sovereign and in- 
dependent state of Denmark to meet 
every fourth time in a province which, 
being partially subject to another 
authority, would thus be able, in a 
certain measure, to control its de- 
liberations and proceedings. Such 
glaring errors had only to be pointed 
out to the Danish people to elicit 
strong expressions of disapproba- 
tion, while the Separatist party in 
the duchies, looking at the matter 
from the opposite side, were equally 
dissatisfied, and declared at once their 
determination never to submit to the 
incorporation of the parliament of 
Schleswig and Holstein with that of 
Denmark proper. A few quotations 
from an article dated Schleswig- 
Holstein, in the Augsburger Alige- 
meine Zeitung, will shew better than 
any words of ours from what point 
of view these matters were regarded 
by the Germans :— 

We have now for ten years struggled 
against Danish nationality. Most per- 
severingly have we demanded that the 
King of Denmark should fulfil those 
conditions on which, four hundred years 
ago, he became Duke of Schleswig 
and Holstein, and now he offers us a 
constitution, which is but an incorpora- 
tion of the duchies with Denmark. We 
shall be lost for Germany. We are called 
upon to deliberate on the organisation of 
a constitution which does not recognise 
our German right of independence (Selb- 
standigkeit). But this shall not be. We 
wish the Danes joy of the abrogation of 
the Lex Regia; but we demand that the 
Danish king shall swear to the ancient 
privileges of the duchies before he un- 
dertakes to change their constitution. 
The Agnates (the princes of Augusten- 
borg) will not submit to a constitution 
which deprives them of their future pro- 
spects ; and we venture to hope that the 
German Diet will not this time look 
quietly on while a member of the Con- 
federation is torn away from it, and 
the whole military position of Ger- 
many is exposed to the greatest danger : 
for of what avail is the whole sea-coast 
from Holland to Russia without Schles- 
wig and Holstein? Schleswig-Holstein 
is the handle of the sword which Ger- 
many is to throw into the scales of fate 
on the northern seas. Will she look on 
calmly while it is wrested from her hand ? 


Both parties acted in accordance 
with their views—both protested 
against such a constitution as was 
shadowed forth in the royal re- 
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script. Meanwhile the French 
Revolution had broken out, and the 
extraordinary movements which are 
still going on in Germany followed. 
These circumstances exercised, of 
course, an immense influence on 
the course of events in Denmark. 
The Schleswig-Holstein party feel- 
ing sure of the support of Germany, 
took up a very bold position. A 
meeting was held at Rendsborg on the 
18th of March, in which some mem- 
bers voted for Schleswig - Holstein 
being at once proclaimed a free and 
independent state, but which finally 
determined upon sending a depu- 
tation to the on and remonstrat- 
ing with him on the subject of 
the pretended rights of the duchies. 
Meanwhile, the people of Copen- 
hagen, apprised of these movements, 
and acting in harmony with the 
population of Denmark proper and 
the Danish portion of that of 
Schleswig, resolved to urge upon 
the king decisive measures, and de- 
manded the resignation of the mi- 
nistry (one of whom, Count Tharl 
Moltke, a Holsteiner, was strongly, 
and we believe justly, suspected of 
being connected with the disaffected 
party), before the delegates from the 
Separatist party should arrive. Ac- 
cordingly, a deputation, fullowed by 
an imposing multitude, not of raving 
fanatics or wild theorists, but of 
respectable citizens of all classes, 
proceeded to communicate to the king 
the wishes of the people. The enthu- 
siasm was great when they returned 
with his majesty’s answer, to the ef- 
fect that he felt with them how ne- 
cessary it was that in the hour of 
danger he should be surrounded by 
men who enjoyed the full confidence 
of the people, and that he had dis- 
missed his ministers. On the arrival 
of the Rendsborg deputation the 
next day, they found that a new 
and responsible ministry had already 
been formed. It consisted of men of 
distinguished talent, who had for 
some years been the leaders of the 
liberal party in the kingdom ; and the 
spirit by which it was animated be- 
came apparent when the king in 
person made them aware that he 
had neither the right nor the in- 
clination to incorporate the duchy 
of Schleswig with the German Con- 
federation. His majesty informed 
them, likewise, that while he desired 
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the indissoluble union of Schleswig 
with Denmark, through a common 
free constitution, and was determined 
to secure the well-being of that pro- 
vince by extended provincial insti- 
tutions, he was disposed to grant to 
the duchy of Holstein, as a German 
federal state, a free constitution, with 
a separate government, military ar- 
mament, and exchequer; and that 
he would use his best endeavours, as 
soon as the fitting time should 
arrive, for the institution of a 
popular German parliament. From 
this moment there has been nothing 
but love and confidence between the 
King of Denmark and his Danish 
subjects. On the other hand, the 
Separatist party, before the Rends- 
borg deputation could return to Hol- 
stein, having heard of the nomination 
of a new and liberal ministry, and 
feeling that they could now only 
succeed by force, threw off the mask, 
‘nominated a provisional government 
of their own, and proclaimed that 
an insurrection had broken out in 
Copenhagen, and that the king, 
being held under restraint, the 
Prince of Augustenborg was au- 
thorised to take the command 
of the duchies in his name. By 
this ruse the rebels were enabled 
to gain over part of the troops 
in the duchies, and to get posses- 
sion of the fortress of Rendsborg. 
But the king no sooner received in- 
telligence of these proceedings than 
he concentrated an army in Schles- 
wig, and, proceeding at once to put 
himself at its head, gave the lie to 
these idle pretences. The royal 
troops soon occupied the whole of 
Schleswig, and order would have 
been re-established, had not Prussia, 
with several of the minor German 
States, in open violation of the fun- 
damental laws of the Confederation 
and of the law of nations, marched 
troops to the assistance of the male- 
contents, without any previous de- 
claration of war, and induced the 
Diet of Frankfort openly to espouse 
their cause. The Danish people, on 
the other side, feeling that the king 
had entered with sincerity into their 
views, have flocked with touching 
enthusiasm round his standard ; and 
both king and people have proved 
in the hour of severe trials, that 
their patriotism was not the mere ebul- 
lition of a momentary excitement. 
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The confederated armies of Ger- 
many are already marching into the 
heart of Denmark, which the hero- 
ism of her sons, succumbing to an 
overwhelming superiority of num- 
ber, have been unable to close altoge- 
ther against them; but not a Dane 
harbours a thought of yielding to the 
unjust claims of the enemy. The 
people know that, single- handed, 
they cannot conquer in so unequal a 
contest; but if Denmark is to fall, 
she will fall, they say, with honour. 
Sharing in this noble sentiment, 
the king has renounced the fourth 
part of his yearly income. He has 
ordered the royal plate and the royal 
collection of medals to be taken to 
the mint, in order to mitigate as 
much as possible, by personal sacri- 
fices, the sufferings which war must 
entail upon the country; and his 
first act after returning to the capital 
was to send the whole of his guards 
to the seat of war, and trust himself, 
without even a sentry at the palace- 
gate, to the love of his subjects. 

The progress of events since we 
began this paper has been both rapid 
and decisive. Several sharp encoun- 
ters have taken place, in which the 
Danish troops, though out-numbered 
and over-matched, have well sus- 
tained the ancient glory of their 
race; and Sweden and Russia, not 
unmindful of old engagements, are 
beginning to speak out, and making 
preparations for more than a remon- 
strance. We blush while we acknow- 
ledge that what they are doing Eng- 
land ought to have done. The gua- 
rantee which Russia and Sweden 
gave was equally given by us, and 
it is little to our honour that we 
should have exhibited such exceeding 
reluctance to redeem the pledge. 
But, in truth, our foreign policy, both 
at the present moment and for many 
a year to come, must, more or less, 
expose us to the charge of caring for 
no treaties except such as bear, either 
favourably or otherwise, upon ourown 
commerce. What can England do, 
burdened as she is with a debt which 
not only suffers no diminution, but 
goes on continually augmenting it- 
self? Is it not the consciousness of 
the inability of the nation to pay for 
a war which alone operates with 
Lord John Russell to restrain him 
from seeking redress at the point of 
the bayonet from Spain? And can 
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we, who shrink from a contest with 
so feeble a power, commit ourselves 
to a trial of strength which may per- 
chance bring more than Germany 
upon our backs? Still, let justice 
be done to all parties. Though we 
have not armed in defence of Den- 
mark, we are ready to mediate be- 


tween her and her invaders. Will 
she accept such mediation now ? 
We doubt it exceedingly. The 
Scandinavian blood is hot. ‘The 


descendants of the sea-kings are 
still powerful upon their own ele- 
ment; their northern allies are 
marching to their support; and war, 
of which the tide is already turned, 
will soon cease to be distasteful to 
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them. We believe that they will 
prevail, not only in re-annexing 
Schleswig to the monarchy, but in 
depriving Holstein of privileges which 
she has grossly abused. We cannot 
object to this now. ‘The appearance 
of a British fleet at the mouth of the 
Elbe three months ago would have 
prevented it all; but we can have no 
right to protest now against results 
which our own supineness has hur- 
ried forward. Be this, however, as it 
may, if success go with the right, 
Denmark will surely prevail; and 
seeing that we can offer no more, we 
here beg to tender, both to her and 
to her allies, our best wishes in the 
contest on which they have entered. 


MUSINGS. 


BIRD, & butterfly, a flower, 
A A star, a lute, a garden bower, 
A sunny or a moonlight hour, 
Are types of innocence, not power. 


A gentle breeze before sunset, 
A broad, clear lake—a gondolet, 
Music from flute or clarionet, 
Of joy are livelier emblems yet. 


A sandy desert hot and wild, 

Rocks upon rocks in grandeur piled, 

Dark woods where sunlight never 
smil'd, 

Suit Nature’s own untutor’d child. 


A street, or tower, or ship on fire, 

A whirlwind vengeful in its ire ; 

The waves than mountains rolling 
higher, 

These men in angry mood admire. 


The tempest blast of horrid war, 
The cannons thundering from afar, 
The bursting of each blazing star, 
To fiery spirits pleasant are. 








As likewise are the strife and rage, 

When rival ships on sea engage, 

And their brave crews a warfare 
wage, 

Of which the frail barks form the 
stage. 


A rich-plumed hearse, a sable train, 

Music in sad and solemn strain ; 

*Tis thus earth’s mightiest sons are 
lain 

In some old tomb, 
vain, 


with honours 


An humble bier, a crowd of friends, 

Whose tear of hope with sorrow’s 
blends ; 

The coffin to the grave descends, 

And there the lowly’s death-rite ends. 


And then for all a judgment day— 

A trumpet blast, when human clay 

Shall be re-formed. Then Christ 
shall say,— 

“ Night waits for those: for these 
shines day.” 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOUNG FRENCH WIDOW. 


Parr I. 


17¥ name is Nina: if I do not write 
M English very well, you will par- 
don me, without doubt; for it is not 
yet a very long time that I knew not 
a word of your language. 

My mother was one of the filles du 
peuple. She married a man more 
high and learned than herself; but 
he was poor, and he was bad. 

It is not well to say so of one’s 
father, but I never thought of him as 
my father: we never called him, mon 
pere, we always said, le pere. My poor 
mother’s life even was often in danger 
from his violence: his deeds were 
bad. 

I had one sister, an older one,—a 
lovely girl, and very delicate. She 
was like the young white rose just 
coloured with pink, that, when ga- 
thered on a hot summer's day, ap- 
pears to tremble in its half-opened 
bosom, and to wither at the touch 
of the human hand. 

What a remembrance is my ear- 
liest! The father killed her! Yes, 
it is true: he did not mean to do so, 
but he was in his passion, and in- 
flamed with wine. She fell dead. 
I alone saw the act; I ran and hid 
myselfin my mother’s bosom. Cécile 
was her first-born and best-beloved, 


the child of her first sorrows. I was 
then only eight years old. I told 


my mother the father had killed my 
sister. She rose up, and put me 
from her. She was so pale! but not 
frantic: perhaps she had seen, in 
visions of the mind, some evil like 
this approaching her. She wascalm, 
and as if prepared to meet it. She 
came with me, and saw her daughter 
dead. The father had her in his 
arms ; he was trying to revive her. 
My mother took the lifeless body in 
one of hers, with the other she waved 
him away. 

When some time had passed, she 
sent me to call him again to her. 
She had laid out Cécile on her bed. 
She called the father to stand beside 
her. He trembled, and his knees 
smote together. My mother, who 
had been so fearful, subdued, and 
cowering before him, now stood 





erect and firm ; her face was ghastly, 
but no tear was in her eyes. Her 
lip quivered, and she held my hand 
tightly in hers: I feel that grasp 
still. 

‘ Dupré,’ she said, ‘I have borne 
your treatment like a beast of bur- 
den. I was yours; the law had 
given me to you, and you could treat 
me as you liked. Now, Dupré, you 
are mine! I did not wish to die, 
because my children might then have 
had a double portion of misery—mine 
and theirs. But now I am free: my 
child—my only one—is free. She 
will kneel with me here beside this 
corpse. Infant though she be, I know 
her mind is strong. Together we 
will swear, in the sight of the God 
you have braved, and of the young 
spirit you have sent into His presence, 
never to denounce you as her mur- 
derer, provided you never willing- 
ly and knowingly suffer us to see 
you again. Go hence, as Cain, the 
first murderer, went! Yours is a 
deeper guilt: you took the life you 
gave. Go forth from us, but God’s 
eye will follow you. Repent, ere 
you are stricken. Swear now, with 
your hand on this cold breast, that, 
if we denounce you not, you will 
never see us more. Swear!’ 

The trembling man — trembling 
under the pang of remorse rather 
than of fear—knelt and did as she 
bade him. 

Wealso swore secrecy : my mother 
made me do so. 

He went away from us. From 
that hour—save for an instant, acci- 
dentally—I never saw the father 
again. My mother shut up her 
house, and went to earn her bread as 
a servant. She died before long ; 
but, at her request, her death was 
not talked of, for she feared the 
father might hear of it and claim 
me. 

An old relation of hers took charge 
of me. I called him uncle, but he 
was not my uncle: his daughter was 
my godmother, and I called ‘her aunt. 
I had no relations. That was a vile 
old man, wicked and worthless. He 
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said often that I was pretty ; he said 
my great, large, brown eyes were full 
of intelligence and wonder ; he spoke 
of my rounded figure, and would 
hold up my arm and admire its 
beauty. And then he would smile, 
and say I would make a good fortune 
—I should be an actress. I was 
brought up to be made a gain of. 

My poor godmother was a quiet, 
still old woman ; though she was his 
daughter, she had not a bad heart, 
only a foolish head. She had an 
idea of better principles, and, I be- 
lieve, wished to counteract her fa- 
ther’s evil conduct and designs. So 
far as I was concerned, if left to 
itself, the counteraction would have 
been more sure, I often saw, and 
felt, and judged for myself, when 
every one thought me only a pleasant 
little puppet. 

My godmother made me attend 
the church, and at ten years old I 
made my first communion. ‘That 
grand event in a young life was over. 

My ceintwre was scrupulously ex- 
act; my aunt had it made after the 
precise length and fashion of that of 
the Vi irgin Mary, and a handsome 
sum was paid to the priest for having 
the exactitude of the me: ssurement 
printed uponit. It was then blessed, 
and, after the day of my first com- 
munion, my godmother laid it care- 
fully up, to preserve it for the day of 
my marriage, telling me I must wear 
it also for the birth of my first child. 
After this came confession, and the 
little girl of ten years old had a spi- 
ritual director and keeper of her con- 
science. 

How well do I recollect that priest ! 
his merry eye, that could sometimes 
look so meaningless ; grave and calm 
at one moment, at another dart a 
glance of comic freedom, subdued, if 
occasion demanded it, into the ex- 
pression of an unearthly, abstracted 
stillness of feeling, the countenance 
looking as if passion had long left a 
vacuum within his soul. 

Many things surprised me, but one 
was that this priest always visited my 
uncle on Friday, which was a day he 
spent alone in his private apartment. 
Fasting was rigidly observed in the 
family, and I concluded the d: ay was 
one of some peculiar mortification to 
my poor old uncle on account of his 
sins, and that the priest went to see 
the penance faithfully performed. I 
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often wished to see it too. Many a 
time I was tempted to peep in at the 
keyhole, or climb up to the window, 
in hope of seeing that bad old man 
undergoing some chastisement. One 
day, however, the priest, in going to 
his chamber, passed through the 
salle & manger, where my aunt and I, 
with our one domestic, were eating 
our fasting dinner of soup maigre 
and stewed beans. He raised his 
great hat, lifted a hand, and pro- 
nounced his blessing on our meal and 
on ourselves, then passed on to the 
private room of my uncle. Soon 
after he had entered it, I recollected 
a message from a sick neighbour, and 
{ ran very fast to the door, pushed it 
suddenly open, and saw the mor- 
tification to which my bad old uncle’s 
body was doomed. 

‘The priest and he were sitting at a 
small table, on which was a hot meat 
pie of my uncle’s own manufacture 
smoking before them, and a large 
supply of good wine already in their 
glasses. This is not a fiction, any 
more than the rest of the tales I 
relate. They every one, I am sorry 
to say, had, as your famous poet 
says, ‘a local habitation and a name.’ 
I wish my life had been all a fiction. 
My faith, such as it was, was then 
first invaded, but it is nonsense to 

say that; I never had any religion. 
The holy name was desecrated by 
what I was told was religion, and the 
creed I was taught fell before the 
assaults of its defenders. 

Even as a child my mind rebelled 
from superstition, and faith never 
was planted there. 

Every morning my 
waken my old uncle. One morning I 
could not wake him. I pulled, and 
shook, and called, and I was just 
thinking that I would get the ewer 
of water, as he had threatened a few 
days before to do by me when I was 
late, and pour it over him; but as I 
was stealing over the floor to get it, 
fearing he would wake and save me 
the trouble, the servant came in to 
bring him something. I said I could 
not ‘wake him, and she went over 
and looked at him, and then cried 
out that he was dead. I ran to tell 
my aunt; she came, and her first 
exclamation was that she saw, from 
his position, that one of his legs was 
longer than the other*; and she 
shrieked loudly, and said there would 
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soon be another death in the fa- 
mily. 

This thought added so much to 
her affliction, that I was despatched 
to carry the tidings to her chief 
friend im the village, while the ser- 
vant remained with her. When I 
came back, they had both left the 
chamber of the dead man. I went 
into it, and thought I would set the 
omen right, and prevent all fear that 
there should soon be another death 
in the family. So I slipped my 
hands beneath the bed-clothes and 
pulled the two feet toa parallel; and 
then I ran away, and burst exultingly 
into the room where my aunt sat 
weeping with her comrades, and I 
cried,— 

‘I have made my uncle’s legs the 
same length now, and there will not 
be another death in the family !’ 

They all ran into the room, shook 
their heads at me, and said I was 
un esprit fort. 

I was nearly eleven years old when 
my uncle died. I never shed one 
tear for him; I have never wept, but 
when I was very sorry or very glad. 
Certainly I was not very sorry for 
him, and decency and guod feeling 
would not let me be glad. I lived 
with my aunt in that remote village ; 
I had not much education, and as I 
was growing up I have sometimes 
amused myself with observing the 
progress of love among our simple 
peasantry. When a youth wished to 
make known his sentiments to some 
great paysanne, who had smitten him 
with love, I observed the pair stand- 
ing opposite to each other, with heads 
slightly inclined to different sides, 
and the eyes cast on the ground. 

he youth, at last, looked at the 
al of his admiration, or rather 
threw one glance of the eye at her, 
and grinned, then looked down again, 
and shuffled a little nearer. The 
maiden all the time stood playing 
with her pocket-handkerchief. He 
drew a little closer, went some paces 
back again, drew on again, and, 
finally, making a dart forward, caught 
her apron- string, and with a sudden 
jerk untied it. This was the first 
declaration. 

If the young girl meant to be cruel 
to him, she only tied it again, with a 
look of disdain; if undecided, she 
spent some time in re-arranging it; 
but if her disposition was yielding, 
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she neglected the apron altogether, 
and raised the pocket-handkerchief 
against the lover, who instantly 
snatched it, and then the matter was 
soon concluded in a most violent 
embrace. 

My life went on. I had little or 
no education, but many thoughts, 
which I never knew were thoughts 
till I looked back to them when 
many years had made those thoughts 
seem wise, which would have been 
called nonsense in a child’s mind. 
Finally, I was sixteen. I have al- 
ways said I owed my husband to a 
drop of rain—a single drop: ifit had 
been a shower, or a storm, it would 
have been nothing new in a love- 
tale; but it was a drop, and mine 
was no love-tale. 

Some old friends of my godmother’s 
were making a tour; they stopped 
in our village, and came to see her. 
The old lady took a fancy to me ; she 
praised my besuty and my simplicity. 
T am sure I was not beautiful, and | 
do not think she understood my sim- 
plicity. Simplicity and folly are 
allied in their signification in some 
minds. 

The next day they were to con- 
tinue their route, but the old lady's 
nephew arrived at their hotel the 
night before, and when he had come 
she wished to remain another day. 
So she affirmed it would rain, and 
that travelling would be dangerous ; 
her husband affirmed it would not 
rain, and that staying there would be 
miserable. To cut the matter short, 
the nephew agreed that he should 
hold his hand out of the window for 
five minutes, and if a drop of rain 
fell they should stay, if no drop fell 
they should go. A drop did fall, 
and they stayed. The day was long 
in the hétel, and they sent for us to 
try to shorten it. It was long enough, 
however, to make up a marriage be- 
tween Monsieur Victoire, the nephew, 
and Mademoiselle Nina, the —no- 
thing. It was made as marriages are 
made in France — perhaps, every- 
where ; it was for me un bon parti. I 
had nothing to say to it; but, taking 
my courage, as they say in my coun- 
try, with ‘both hands, I bargained to 
have a pretty house and a box at the 
theatre. Monsieur Victoire was 2 
young banker in the city of Paris ; to 
go to Paris was all my ambition, and, 
besides going to Paris, I was to have 
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a pretty house and a box at the 
theatre. Who would not be content 
to be married on such terms? My 
husband, too, would have been what 
you call a very good sort of man, if 
he had had any sense. 

When I was travelling in his car- 
riage to Paris as his bride, a poor 
man, stooping with age or cares, 
wheeled a barrow full of stones across 
the road just before us. Victoire 
called out ; he was very passionate ; 
and it seemed as if the poor man 
wanted the carriage to go over him. 
Victoire used to boast that he had 
learned to drive from an Irishman. 
I know not how the man escaped ; 
as it was, his shoulders were under 
the horses’ necks. Victoire stood up 
with the whip raised, threatening to 
strike him. The old, desponding 


man, turned his face up to hin, as if 


going to say, ‘Why do you not 
drive on? I wish you to do so.’ I 
saw—dreadful sight !—the father! 
Yes, it was he,—self-doomed! [ 
shrieked ; thinking it was from fear, 

y husband lashed the horses for- 
ward. The father was left behind. 

‘ Let me go back!’ I cried. 

He expostulated, comforted, and 
drove faster. Reason returned to 
me; I shuddered, and recollected I 
could do nothing. 

I was in Paris; our house was 
beautiful. It had been prepared and 
furnished by my husband's friends. 
They had done every thing in their 
own style,—that, of course, was d@ la 
mode. Every thing was of the high- 
est order; so were the bills. But 
these last made nothing to Victoire ; 
he hated bills, and never could look 
into his banking accounts. He hada 
constitutional disharmony on that 
point ; I knew this afterwards, when 
I had studied among the phreno- 
logists and mesmerists at London. 

I thought, at first, I never should 
be able to behave myself properly ; 
it was all so different to what I had 
been accustomed to. But Victoire 
said my instinct guided me. He was 
extravagantly fond of me, said I was 
a wonder, and always called me petit 
ange. We lived very well together, 
and I was installed also in a box at 
the theatre. Victoire had a very fine 
carriage. One day, a lady I had got 
rather intimate with asked me to 
take her in it to the Bois de Boulogne. 
I wished to go, and proposed it to 
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Victoire ; but he was much engaged 
on an affair of his business, and re- 
quired the carriage that day. He 
was in despair at the unhappy contre- 
tems ; but I had known worse con- 
tradictions in my life, and when my 
friend came, hoping to go to the Bois 
de Boulogne, I made her dine with 
me, and then we went to walk in the 
Champs Elysées. Victoire passed 
near to us in his carriage, with a 
distingué-looking lady. 

* Ah!’ said my kind friend, ‘ there 
are your husband and his bonne amie ; 
that is the day of business he has to 
spend.’ 

Victoire did not see me. I looked, 
and saw a tall, showy-looking wo- 
man, eld enough to be my mother, 
but not at all like me, with an air of 
the world that [had not. My friend 
told me that my husband had long 
been connected with her, and good- 
naturedly informed me also that he 
had only married me to please his old 
aunt, who had brought him up and 
made his fortune; that she had 
thought marriage would make him 
more steady and prudent; and that 
he had affirmed he would marry a 
country simpleton, who would be 
content with a pretty house and the 
theatre, and would not interfere with 
Paris modes of life. I said, in reply, 
that he had very well performed his 
intentions ; and then I talked of other 
matters. 

Victoire and I went on afterwards 
just the same. I had the pretty 
house and the theatre ; he thought I 
was well satisfied ; he found me al- 
ways content. He had his petit ange ; 
Igotmine. Yes, that was happiness ; 
my child came—my first, my only 
one. After that, when my female 
friend wanted to tell me some little 
story of the lady of the Champs 
Elysées, I always said,— 

* Soyez tranquille, that evil is done. 
Let Victoire alone for a husband, I 
will see if he can be a good father. If 
I was to have had a pretty house and 
the theatre, have not I got a child 
besides ?’ 

Thus we went on for not quite two 
years. One day he came home to 
dinner ; it was not often he did so, 
but this day he looked quite angry. 
He was always very kind to me, so I 
asked him what was the matter. He 
said he had not as much money as he 
wanted, and people wanted more than 
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he had to give. I began to speak 
about this, and he looked surprised 
at hearing me ; but the next moment 
he rose up, and putting a hand on my 
shoulder said,— 

‘ Petit ange, you know nothing of 
my affairs ; and it is not necessary you 
should give yourself the least trouble 
about them.’ 

The very next evening he brought 
me a beautiful necklace: it was ele- 
gant and rich; the price must have 
been very high. I said then to him 
that he wanted money, and I would 
not take such a handsome present. 

‘Give this back to the jeweller, 
Victoire, and put the money it would 
cost into your bank for our daughter.’ 

He laughed, kissed me in great 
delight, and said he had had no idea 
of my wisdom. 

‘But you may as well keep the 
pretty thing,’ he said; ‘it will look 
so well on your little white neck!’ 

‘No, mon ami; the money will 
look prettier to my heart in the bank 
for our ehild.’ 

He laughed again; called me his 
guardian angel, his chére petite beauté, 
and went away with the jewels. 

The evening after I was at the 
theatre with my friend. A lady sat 
near to us. She was superb. I| saw 
it was the lady of the Champs 
Elysées. The same necklace that 
had been presented to me yesterday 
sparkled on a bust like Juno’s. My 
dear friend whispered to me,— 

‘ Look at that charming necklace ! 
Well, I saw your husband take it 
for her yesterday at L ’s.’ 

I was very sorry, for I thought it 
might have as well been on my neck 
as on hers; certainly the money was 
not in the bank for my child. 

My friend came flying to me one 
evening. She said,— 

‘ Where is your husband ?’ 

I answered that he had gone to a 
little country town on business. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘come with me; 
I will not take you two leagues from 
Paris, and you will find him tée-d- 
léte with his chére amie. Come, be 
quick! I have brought a fiacre.’ 

I flew, and came back equipped to 
Set out. 

‘ Permit me,’ I said, ‘to run to 
leave some directions.’ 

I left her in the salon, and went 
to the coachman; I gave him my 
directions, and then returned to her : 
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we took a very pleasant turn in the 
country. When we were return- 
ing,— 

‘How!’ said my good friend. 
‘ He is bringing us back again to the 
city, instead of to the place I di- 
rected !’ 

‘Oh, no matter!’ I said; ‘we 
shall only have more driving for less 
money. 

Finally, we stopped at the door of 
my own house. 

* How is this?’ said my friend. 

But I was already on the step and 
pulled the bell; then I came to the 
door of the fiacre and said,— 

‘ Never mind, my friend, you have 
given me a very agreeable drive, 
which does me good; and you have 
left me at Victoire’s house, instead 
of at his lodging. Return here when 
he is at home, and then you can tell 
him of the little mistake your coach- 
man made this evening.’ 

She looked very angry, and said,— 

* Madame, you are willingly blind.’ 

‘Yes, said I to myself, when I 
kissed my child and pressed it to my 
bosom, —‘ yes, I am willingly blind; 
but if I saw, would seeing do him 
any good? Would it do thee any 
good ?’ 

Ah! it was of its good I thought; 
for I had never loved, and love alone 
makes woman seek the good of man. 
Whatever I could do, I would do 
for my child’s sake; but all I hoped 
to do must be done with shut eyes. 
I had not time, however, to resolve 
on any great things. 

When Victoire returned, I asked 
if he had put the money of the neck- 
lace in the bank for my little Cécile. 

‘ No, petit ange, he replied. 

‘ Et pourquot non?’ 1 demanded, 
but with that little manner that used 
to please him because it was childish. 

‘Ah, thou art becoming a ques- 
tioner!’ he said, stroking my face. 
* Well, because it would do no good 
to thee, or to me, there!’ 

‘ But to our child?’ 

‘Pah! thou art the child, petit 
ange.’ 

Not long after this he came in one 
evening and told me to prepare to go 
to the country to see my old god- 
mother, and shew her my child. I 
was quite joyful. 

‘ And it will be so good, that pure 
air, for Cécile, I said. * Thou wilt 
come with us, also, mon ami ?’ 
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* No,’ he replied; ‘ I must go fur- 
ther than thou dost, petit ange.’ 

‘ To where ?’ 

‘ To America, even!’ he answered, 
smiling. 

‘ To cross the sea ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Why do not we go also ?’ 

‘ Because you would be sea-sick. 
There is a purse of money to pay 
your expenses till we mect again.’ 

‘And who will take care of the 
house, and of all these pretty things?’ 

* Oh, the house may take care of 
itself! As for all these pretty things, 
a thousand persons will take care of 
them.’ 

‘Ah! you have so many good 
friends,’ said I,.thinking of the lady 
of the Champs Elysées. 

He burst into a loud laugh. The 
next morning I asked for monsieur, 
and was told he had already set out 
on his voyage. Before that evening 
I knew the cause; Victoire was a 
bankrupt; he had ruined many more 
than himself, or me, or our child. 
The jeweller was not the only one 
who had to look after the pretty 
things belonging to our house. He 
meant me to go back directly to my 
poor godmother, with my child in my 
arms. I thought I would write to 
her first. Poor woman! she had 
boasted so much of my greatness, she 
could ill bear her village neighbours 
to know how much I had fallen. I 
expected it would be so. 

While I was waiting to know what 
she would decide upon, I got a letter 
from Victoire. It was very kind to 
his petit ange, and full of pretty 
things, but its object was to desire | 
would send him directly two dozen 
of the best gants de Paris ; he wrote 
from a place on the coast where he 
waited for a ship to sail, and said he 
must have these gloves to carry to 
the land of the barbarians. He also 
desired I should add two cases of his 
favourite parfumeries. The purse of 
money he had left me was not so 
very heavy when I had sent off the 
gloves and perfumery. 

I did not get any decisive answer 
from my godmother; she sold off 
her little propriété, and brought the 
money to live with me in Paris 
rather than suffer the mortification 
of letting her village neighbours, and 
the good priest who had blessed my 
ceinture at my first communion, know 
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that my great good fortune had all 
turned into misfortune. Had I known 
her intentions, certainly I should have 
flown to prevent it, for I could fore- 
see its consequences; but she walked 
into the mean lodging where I was 
installed before I knew what she was 
about. If she had seen me first in 
my pretty house, I do believe that 
lodging would have broken her heart; 
but as she had not, she did not find 
it so bad. When she had come we 
took un troisiéme étage; not what 
you signify by ‘a third floor :’ in our 
troisiiéme we had a small chez nous; 
in a ‘third floor’ you are in lodg- 
ings. 

Before we had time to think of our- 
selves, I met here a little history that 
interested me much. In one cham- 
ber of the guatriéme was lodged a 
fair young girl. Up there so high, 
with the roar of Paris at her feet, 
its gaieties sickening her dull heart, 
there she sat, ever and ever at work; 
sometimes stopping and pressing a 
hand, as if in agony, on her side; 
sometimes, while still sewing on, 
moving her figure, as if uneasy in 
all positions: but there she was at 
that window, in restlessness, or all, 
save the one moving arm, at rest, 
still sew, sew, sew. 

The balcony projected out in that 
wide old-fashioned style seen in the 
court-yards of ancient houses, now 
generally turned into the lower-class 
hotels of Paris. I could walk out of 
the window of our troisiéme and see 
from the end of it the window of the 
quatriéme, with that lovely face, white 
as marble, and the deep downcast 
eyelids, which were so seldom raised. 
Once or twice I saw them lifted, and 
then the eyes were of such deep, 
saddened, loving blue, I could not 
forget their short, half-reproachful 
gaze at the laughing sky. ‘The set- 
ting sun,—that could not penetrate 
down to the depths of the dark court, 
which was all else she had to look 
at,—flung its radiance on her rich 
drooping hair, and its brightness 
made her pale face seem paler. It 
was very pale, but the full round 
lips had assuredly been those of hope, 
and love, and joyous youth ; and up 
there, in the window of her quatriéme, 
she worked, and worked alone. 

Every morning she descended the 
long tiresome staircafe, and took 
away a small loaf and a pint of milk 
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that were left for her in a certain 
spot en bas. This was all, except 
work, that ever came for her. Once 
a-week a child brought her new 
work, and took away what was 
finished. ‘The girl never went out. 

One morning my aunt asked me if 
I had heard a cry in the night. I 
said No, but wondered that if she had, 
she had not made us rise to see what it 
was. The following day, the poor 
woman who acted as fille de chambre 
for all the world in that house, ex- 
cept that fair girl, whose chamber no 
one ever entered, remarked to me 
that — 

‘ Cette pauvre demoiselle en haut 
had not descended for her loaf and 
milk, either that morning or the 
morning before.’ 

I only said, ‘ Pauvre enfant!” 
and ran down stairs; there, in the 
usual corner, I found two loaves and 
a double portion of milk. I took 
one portion of each, and, resolving 
to be bold for once, I mounted to 
the quatriéme and knocked. I knocked 
again; the door was locked inside, 
but no answer came, and all was still. 
I called out to mademoiselle to open, 
but there was no reply. Then I 
called up all the house, for I was sure 
something was wrong. 

They sent for the police and broke 
open the door. Then we saw why 
there was no answer. There, on her 
small bed, lay that lovely girl. I 
did not know how lovely she was 
till then, with her long bright hair 
tossed all about, and glistening round 
her. She had been many hours dead, 
and in her arms she clasped a lifeless 
infant. They said the child had 
never breathed. Her story was told. 
They buried her at the public ex- 
pense. Who was the murderer? 
Some selfish man, most probably. 

We lived on the money my god- 
mother had got in lieu of her pro- 
priété. I believe she had calcu- 
lated the duration of her life on the 
day when she saw her father’s un- 
equal legs; and she was so con- 
vinced it could not be very long, 
that she spent the principal of her 
little fortune with almost as much 
ease as if it had been the interest of 
it. She is alive still, nevertheless. 
We had certainly never more than 
enough of any thing, for I will do 
her the justice to say she was a rigid 
economist; she did not wish her 
VOL, XXXVIU. NO. CCXXIII. 
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money to be expended before her 
life. 

My child was a very nice child, 
and growing nicer and nicer; when 
I looked at it I was not at all sorry 
I had married, though the pretty 
house and the theatre were enjoyed 
no more. We always expected Vic- 
toire to make his fortune in America. 
When I was a child, and used to be 
dancing about in the sunbeams like 
the midges in a summer's evening, 
uttering a thousand wild intentions 
relative to the time when I should 
be ‘old’ and have my liberty, peo- 
ple would often tell me that I was 
building chdteaur en Espugne. How 
long, to be sure, did I puzzle my 
brain to find out what species of 
architecture this meant! but when 
the enigma was solved, I learned that 
America was such a land of gold that 


the Spaniards who went there were , 


able to build castles in their own 
land; and this idea, well impressed 
on my mind in childhood, remained 
stationary there, and I was sure 
that Victoire would return from 
America rich enough to give me a 
chateau instead of my pretty house. 

This was a bright spot in futurity 
for us. The difficulty was to find 
out how to live till that time came. 
My godmother was beginning to 
calculate her money and her years 
more closely. I thought myself that 
if it would last till Victoire’s return, 
it was as much as we could expect. 

One day the postman brought me 
a letter, which had been sent to my 
godmother’s house in the country. 
Her friends sent it on. It was from 
Victoire, but the writing was so 
changed I did not know it till I 
opened it. It was addressed to the 
petit ange, and told me that he was 
at Bourdeaux and wanted to see 
me there. He desired I would go 
directly, and said 1 must inquire for 
a Monsieur Chammellé. We were 
in great joy. 

*I will take my little Cécile, too, 
I cried. ‘ He will be surprised to 
see his great child!” 

‘ Certainly, said my aunt: ‘ be- 
sides, you do not know when you 
may return. Bourdeaux is a fine 
place; he may take you a pretty 
country-house near to it. I will 
wait here till all that is arranged.’ 

I had thrown the letter on the 
table, and just then I caught sight 
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of a little postscript ; it only desired 
me, pour l’amour de Dieu, not to 
bring my child,—he was not very 
well. 

I left Cécile with my aunt, and set 
off in the diligence to Bourdeaux the 
third day after I got the letter. It 
had, however, been nearly ten days 
in coming to me, having first visited 
our old remote abode. When I was 
going away I said gaily,— 

‘If Victoire will not live here, 
it will be the same to us to live there: 
we have not much to remove.’ 

‘Not much,’ said my aunt,. and 
looked at her old trunk. ‘ But I have 
as much as will last me for my life, 
go where I will; so as you, my 
dear, are provided for, all will go 
well.’ 

[ was tired of my journey to Bour- 
deaux—very tired; and alone, too, 
for the first time: certainly that was 
not pleasant. Cécile would have 
been a protection to me. Whenl 
arrived 1 went according to the di- 
rection, and asked for Monsieur 
Chammellé, supposing he would con- 
duct me to my husband. ‘The ser- 

at once into a room 


vant shewed me 
where was a sick man lying on a 
couch; he was shrunk away and 
ghastly, like one who had spent his 
with too much extravagance. 
I looked at him, and stood still. He 
said,— 
‘Ah! c'est vou 
That was 


years 


s, petit ange.’ 
Victoire. I ran and 
kissed him: tears came to my eyes. 

* Ah,’ I cried, ‘ you have killed 
yourself in America, and all for us! 
You have toiled to death! 

‘ Petit ange,’ he answered, I have 
never left da belle France; I could 


not bear la maludie de mer. But 


have the goodness not to think of 


death when you see me.’ 

He had called himself Chammellé, 
he said, to save the trouble of going 
to America. He had sent for me to 
care for him in his sickness — what 
you call nurse him. He had been 
very angry at my delay; but when I 

‘ame he said he would as soon that I 
had stayed away, as he felt so very 
much better. I thought he must 
have been very bad, indeed, for he 
looked to be dying then. "After a 
few days he said to me,— 

‘Tt is death to be out of Paris! 
It signifies nothing, a prison in Paris 
is better than liberty and plenty out 
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of it, and I must go back there im- 
mediately !’ 

[ replied,— 

‘You are ill, and cannot travel 
now.’ 

He answered gravely,— 

‘ Petit ange, you are a fool! Do 
not take the trouble to talk of what 
you know nothing about. I often 
told you not to meddle in my affairs ; 
that is too much for you to think 
about. Go, now, and take two places 
in the diligence for to-morrow, and 
be sure that mine is the first place in 
the coupes . Gel’ 

I went. When I came 
having take n the places in the di- 
ligence, I asked Victoire if I should 
pack up his effects; but he re- 
plied,— 

‘Time 
sleepy. 


back after 


that; I am 
Laissez moi tranquille, petit 
ange, and mind only your own af- 
you vive yourself too much 
trouble about mine.’ 
He was sleeping 
evening, and when 
hardly understand 
found this continued, I put up any 
thing of his I saw about with my 
own; and then, as the diligence 
ff early in the morning, 
worth while to go to bed, so I sat 
and slept in the chair in Victoire’s 
room. When it was time for him 
to get up I went to his bed; I could 
well, but I did not 
asleep, for his hands 
moving about, as if he 
picking off the « 
counterpane. 


enough for 





almost all the 
he spoke I could 
him. When I 


> went 


it was not 


not see his face 
think he was 
were were 
‘otton tufts from the 
I told him it was time 
to rise; he said something, but I 
could not well hear it: it was some- 
thing as if he were in a ball-room, 
and speaking about some reine du 
bal, but his words were broken by 
a strange rattling sound in the chest 
and throat. I got the lamp and 
looked at him, and then ran away to 
send for the doctor. As soon as the 
doctor came he told me to send for 
the priest, and went back to his own 
bed. The priest came to perform 
the rite for persons én articulo mortis. 
In a short time poor Victoire had 
gone on a longer journey! I was 
so ignorant! my godmother would 
never have taken his place in the 
diligence ; she would have seen some 
omen that warned her of this, and 
assured her that his wish to go to 
Paris directly was only that desire for 
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change which dying people generally 
manifest. 

I found some napoleons among 
his other effects, and a recent letter 
from the lady of the Champs Elysées, 
excusing herself from going to see 
him in his illness on account of an 
engagement to a féte champétre. He 
had asked her before he summoned 
his petit ange. The money paid the 
doctor and the funeral expenses, and 
I bad still as much left as got mea 
place in the rotunde, for the two in the 
coupée were lost. I returned to Paris 
a widow, without ever having written 
to my godmother. 

We found ourselves only a little 
poorer than we had been before. 
Our chateau en Espagne certainly 
had fallen down ; however, I took it 

ito my head now to set about build- 
ing one that should not have any 
Victoire for a foundation. I re- 
solved to do something for myself, 
but I could not think what to do. 
A friend proposed to me to become a 
teacher. 

That would do,’ I said; * but I 
do not know any thing to teach. Here 
is a little difficulty.’ 

* N’importe,’ said the friend ; ‘ you 
can teach the English: they do not 
ike their own people. They take 
their servants, and governesses, and 
every thing from us; and they are 
so easily contented with any thing, if 
it is only French. There is that 
poor little Amabel, who was earning 
ten sous a-day in Paris. Ah! if 
you were to see her now, with a 
great milord Anglais!’ 

* Well, I will go to London and 
be a governess,’ | said; ‘ and when 
L am installed my aunt shall come 
too. In a grand milord’s chateau 
they will give her a corner, doubt- 
“aa? 


“Ah! that is not too certain,’ 
the friend rejoined. ‘ They love 
strangers, and they don’t ies them, 
these English; but you can try. 
They would not do it for an E nglish 
governess’s godmother, that is cer- 
tain; but as it is a French, Maraine, 
nous ver rons, NOUS VETTONS Fr 

* Oui, oui, nous verrons, nous ver- 
rons!’ I cried, and skipped away 
delighted with my new chdteau en 
Espagne, which had my own self for 
its foundation, to tell my godmother 
of this brilliant prospect. It did not 
give her all the satisfaction I hoped. 
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She could not make up her mind to 
go to England, even to live like a 
lady ina milord’s grand house.’ 

“Tt is too cold for me, Nina,’ she 
said. ‘The sun never shines there, 
they say ; and when people grow 
old, the blood grows colder and 
colder. But England isa rich coun- 
try; the English have so much gold, 
they do not know what to do ‘with 
it: so it will be well for you, petite 
chéere, to go, and you can send me 
some of that gold from England and 
I will stay in France. It is better 
to spend one’s money chez soi.’ 

I went to the friend again, and told 
her we had settled on every thing 
except the means of getting the place. 
She said a Monsieur Dessaix, the 
agent, would get me a good place; 
it was he who had placed Amabel. 
She could not tell me exactly where 
his office was, but directed me to in- 
quire at a library. 

I got the address of a Monsieur 
Dessaix, and went to speak to him. 
It was not such a little bureau as I 
expected—it was a grand establish- 
ment ; several employés were writing 
in a large comptoir. I thought it 


was a good sign for me, and a proof 


of the English passion for French 
instruction, if they were all finding 
places for governesses. One of them 
was crossing the floor with some 
great books. asked for Monsieur 
Dessaix. He looked at me with a 
suspicious sort of a smile, and then 
asked one of his confréres if monsieur 
was in his cabinet; the other would 
not look up, but said ‘ Yes ;’ all the 
rest appeared as if they wanted to 
smile. 

I was shewn into the private room 
where Dessaix was writing: he was 
a tall, dark man, of more than thirty 
years of age, with a high forehead 
and a face of business; but, somes 
how, his eyes looked as if they had 
not always a business-like expres- 
sion. He looked at me with sur- 
prise, as if my visit had been mal 
@ propos. And when I told him I 
had come to ask him to find me a 
place as governess in an English 
lord's family, I thought he was ready 
to laugh. 

‘Well, he said, ‘ that is not ex- 
actly in my way of business ; but no 
matter, we will do our best for a 
lady who has the goodness to seek 
our protection,’ —interest, I believe 
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you call it. ‘ You are in mourning, 
monsieur added, looking fixedly at 
me. ‘ Excuse me, it is necessary to 
take all the renseignemens: are your 
parents dead ?” 

‘I am a widow, sir.’ 

* Veuve! impossible! 
are you?’ 

‘ Eighteen years, and nearly two 
months.’ 

‘ Ciel! you do not even look so 
much. tes-vous seule ?’ 

I do not translate this last ques- 
tion, though I am anxious to give 
my history as well as I can in one 
language, for I must say books look 
droll to me which are printed, as I 
often see them now, half in bad 
French, and the rest, I suppose, in 
good English ; but I do not translate 
that little question, for I find that 
the words, ‘Are you alone?’ asked 
by an Englishman, are quite differ- 
ent to the question, ‘ £tes- vous 
seule ?’ when asked by a French- 
man. I suppose it is because the 
Englishmen leave their ladies alone 
so generally. However, when this 
question was put to me, [ answered,— 

* No, I have a child.’ 

‘ What a misfortune!’ said Mon- 
sieur Dessaix, as if to himself. 

* Béte! what a blessing, he means 
to say,’ I responded in my heart. 

He then demanded my address, 
wrote it down with a smile on his 
lips, looked at me with a disagreeably 
penetrating sort of glance, and de- 
sired me not to be uneasy,—some- 
thing would be arranged for me, he 
doubted not, very soon. 

‘But as to your plan of being a 
governess in an English family, 
said this amiable monsieur, ‘ I must 
warn you that I see at least three 
nearly insurmountable objections.’ 

‘What are they, monsieur?’ I 
cried, with some anxiety. ‘I beseech 
you have the goodness to tell me.’ 

* You are too young, too pretty, 
and have a child, said monsieur, 
putting some of his papers rapidly 
together. 

‘I have the honour to bid you a 
good morning,’ I replied, saluting 
him, and drawing to the door. 

Some days afterwards, when I en- 
tered from a walk with my little 
Cécile, I found my good godmother 
standing on the stairs waiting for 
me; she seemed quite full of joyful 
news, but she would not tell it till 
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she drew me into our chamber, On 
the stairs she only said,— 

‘I knew it, Nina! I knew it 
very well! That great spider that I 
would not let you destroy the other 
day, that was spinning in your cham- 
ber, that is always a sure omen: the 
larger the spider the greater the good 
luck ; and that was a large one!’ 

By this time we were in our room, 
and the door was shut. Then she 
told me that un trés-beuu monsieur 
had come to ask for me, in a fine 
carriage, too; that he had spoken a 
great deal to her, and learned all 
about our situation, and then he had 
told her that a good place was ready 
for me in Paris ; that they had both 
agreed it would be a pity to let such 
a young confiding creature as I was 
go to that cold, perfidious England, 
where all women were slaves and 
all men rude and selfish; that it was 
better to stay in Paris, and have a 
good salary, and une trés-bonne place. 
And so I was to go the next day to 
the address he left on his card. Then 
my godmother kissed me, and shed 
tears; and I kissed her, and laughed 
with joy ; and we said Paris, with a 
good place, was worth more than 
England with its gold and no sun- 
shine. 

When the hour was come for my 
appointment next day, a thought 
came into my head that I would take 
my child and the bonne with me. I 
think it was that question of Mon- 
sieur Dessaix, ‘Ztes-vous seule ?’ that 
made me think of doing so. I could 
not afford to take a fiacre to go, and 
I did not wish to go alone on foot. 

The place I was addressed to was 
in an out-of-the-way street; and 
when I reached it, to my surprise we 
were shewn up to a third floor, and 
to a simple chambre a coucher. 

It was strange, I thought, as I 
went up the stairs, if they give such 
a good salary, and that I should find 
such a good place, in a house like 
this; but I reconciled the matter by 
supposing it was only the place of 
rendezvous. When we entered the 
room there was Monsieur Dessaix 
standing by the fire-place, leaning 
his arm on the mantelshelf: his 
hand nearly covered his face, but I 
could see that face was business-like 
still, only it had a doubting, half- 
ashamed sort of look, which I might 
have thought natural, as he had said 
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such a transaction was a little out of 
his line of business. 

Scarcely looking at me, he said,— 

‘Why did you bring your wo- 
man, madame ?” 

‘I thought her company might 
be agreeable, I replied, ‘as I am 
obliged otherwise to be alone; but 
she can wait in the corridor.’ 

The girl withdrew, but monsieur ap- 
peared then to be rather more embar- 
rassed. He began, however, to speak 
very rapidly, professing a great inter- 
est in me and desire to serve me, some- 
times hesitating, and darting a rapid 
glance at my countenance, then look- 
ing away, and correcting what he had 
just said. Finally, the whole mat- 
ter was, that an old man, who had 
come from America very rich, wanted 
—I suppose what you mean in your 
papers, when widows and single la- 
dies advertise for a widower or bache- 
lor’s house to take charge of. 

Monsieur Dessaix explained, that 
this rich old man wanted a young — 
housekeeper, I think you call it — 
who did not care about balls, and 
theatres, and such things; but he 
said, though he was quite sure that 
I, having had experience of life as it 
is, would prefer substantial enjoy- 
ments, still he, Monsieur Dessaix 
himself, would undertake to provide 
that I should have quite as much of 
those little distractions as such a 
pretty young woman would natu- 
rally require. It would be quite 
useless to put in print all he said, 
for I am sure neither the words of 
Monsieur Dessaix, nor the nature of 
the trés-bonne place he had found for 
me, were ever meant to be immor- 
talised ; so I will only add, that 
when I had heard every thing he 
had to propose, I bowed myself quite 
back to the door, saying,— 

* Monsieur, I am overwhelmed by 
your goodness, and regret infinitely 
that it has been bestowed in vain. 
Permit me the honour of bidding 
you adieu. And Cécile and the 
bonne followed me down stairs, for I 
descended rather quickly. 

My godmother was waiting, as be- 
fore, on the great stone staircase. 

* Eh bien!’ said she, with looks 
of expectation. 

‘ Eh bien!’ said I again. ‘ Now, 
aunt, let me brush away that spider's 
web from my chamber, for it is only 
there to catch flies.’ 
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She lifted up both hands, and said, 

* Comment ?’ 

I went to the friend who had re- 
commended me to Dessaix, and who 
had heard the whole story from my 
aunt, and been so charmed at my 
unforeseen success. I described to 
her our little scene. 

* But how is it possible ?’ she said. 
* Ce bon vieux Dessaix !’ 

That good old Dessaix! I laughed, 
and gave her the description of my 
aunt’s ‘ trés-beau monsieur. 

She was mystified; but the next 
day she came to me and said,— 

‘You have made a mistake, mon 
enfant ; voila tout. Nothing was more 
natural. You went to Monsieur Des- 
saix the great negociant, instead of 
to the good old Dessaix who has the 
bureau for governesses and servants’ 
places.’ 

When my godmother found that 
the great spider which had been 
spinning in my chamber only brought 
gain to its own web, she came to me 
one day and said she had had a 
strange dream, which she would tell 
me of. I begged her to tell me the 
interpretation of it first. She looked 
very grave, poor woman, and re- 
plied,— 

* My dear Nina, it is, I fear that 
my money will not last as long as 
my life. You would understand that 
if I told you this singular dream ; 
but you are in haste, child, and be- 
sides, shaking her head at me, ‘I 
suspect that you are generally a lit- 
tle incrédule : but be that as it may, 
I have faith, and I am well per- 
suaded that it is better for me to 
go back to my country while my 
money lasts. The neighbours will 
be kind to me, and I will take your 
child, Nina; that will be a soulage- 
ment’—(I do not know such an Eng- 
lish word) —‘ for me, and you will 
then be free, and can do without a 
bonne.’ 

I could not at first make up my 
mind to part with my child; she 
was all the protector that I had, and 
when she was in my arms I had so 
much more courage! However, when 
I thought of our position, I could see 
nothing else to do, for I began to 
perceive that it was easier to build 
chateaux en Espagne than it was to 
inhabit them. I had always had a 
taste for music; and my old uncle 
used to say I sang divinely, especi- 
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ally those comic songs which de- 
lighted him. During the time Vic- 
toire and I had spent together I had 
the best instruction ; and even since I 
had beenalone I had contrived to keep 
it up, through the goodness of one of 
my masters. So now, if 1 could not 
get a place to teach every thing in 
England, I began to hope I might 
be able to teach a little music in 
France. ‘Then I concluded, that if 
my godmother took Cécile to her 
country, I could get a simple cham- 
bre garnie, and by getting some pu- 
pils in music, could do very well for 
the moment, and expect always that 
some of my good aunt’s lucky omens 
would be the means of re-uniting us 
again in our realjsed chateau. My 
godmother and my little Cécile set 
off for our old habitation, and I took 
a chambre garnie for myself. It was 
pretty, there were two windows I 
could see out of; not like our troi- 
siéme, where I had to go out on the 
balcony and hold my head back to 
look up at the sky above the dark 
court, which was all else we could 
see. The windows were cheerful 
here, and there were boxes of mig- 
nonette in them; so I was quite 
content, for with sunshine and green 
things one may be happy enough 
when one is young. If 1 had only 
had my little Cécile, I could almost 
have danced with her about my 
pretty chambre garnie, and sung, 


Comme on est bien dans un grenier a 


Vingt ans ; 
and I wanted one year and a half to 
being twenty years then. <As Cé- 
cile was not with me I did not either 
dance or sing. To say truth, I missed 
both her and my good old Maraine. 
One feels so lonely going first into a 
new abode before one has had time 
to make one’s little ménage, to make 
a room look like what you call home. 
I was standing gazing down at the 
mignonette, and thinking that when- 
ever I came into that room there 
would be no other living thing to 
seem to smile at me but that poor 
mignonette, and that it was the only 
thing I could make glad, and care 
for, and cherish. My arms were 
crossed, and my head hanging at 
one side, and { stood looking so 
very tenderly at the mignonette, and 
saying to myself that 1 would give 
it cool water every day, and save 
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some sous to replenish my boxes, 
when, like every thing else, it had 
died away ; but my door flew open, 
and a young man almost jumped 
into the middle of the floor. 

I started and stared, and he look 
amazed and confused when he saw 
me; pulled of his hat, and, in not 
very good French, made an apology 
for his entrance. He had been in 
the habit of making a short passage 
to his apartment through mine while 
it was empty, and he had not been 
told it was now taken. He pointed 
to a side-door as he spoke, which I 
had not noticed before. His apology 
was accepted very graciously; and 
with a bow that was not quite 
French any more than his accent, 
the stranger went away. 

{ had known an old doctor who 
had been very kind to me when | 
was living in my own pretty house. 
His name was well known at the 
hospitals, and I thought among his 
patients he might procure me some 
pupils for music. I wrote to him, 
and he came to sce me, and got me 
three pupils at once. After that he 
came again, and said I must have a 
piano to practise on, and he sent me 
one, and some music. That was a good 
heart! The last time he was with 
me, he told me that my neighbour 
who had jumped into my room was 
a young English doctor who was 
studying at Paris, and was one of 
his acquaintances, having been re- 
commended to him especially by 
particular friends in London. 

‘ Perhaps, said I, ‘ he might be 
able to get me the place in an Eng- 
lish lord’s family which I sought 
for before.’ 

The doctor said he was afraid 
that a young man was not the per- 
son to recommend a governess like 
me; but ‘ N’importe, nous verrons, 
concluded his speech on the occasion. 

After this I passed the young doc- 
tor on the stairs, he saluted me, and 
I saluted him; and remembering 
what I had said to the old doctor, I 
blushed. The next time we met he 
spoke, and I answered. Then we 
met again nearer to my door, and he 
had a piece of music in his hand; it 
was quite natural to ask me to try it 
for him on my piano, and I had made 
my chambre garnie quite like a petit 
salon, for there was an alcove, so that 
you would have thought it quite what 
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And that first piece of music was not 
the last he begged me totry for him. 
And then sometimes he had a French 
book that puzzled him, or sometimes 
he was at a great loss for a French 
word, and I wasso close at hand,—all 
that was very convenient. 

My acquaintance with the young 
English doctor got on pretty fast. 
Now that I know E ngland a little, I 
see, that according to the laws of 
society in his country, our conduct 
was very unconstitutional. I knew 
nothing then of those laws either in 
France or England, but I suppose 
the young doctor thought me quite 
a specimen of my compatriotes. He 
expressed an ardent desire to perfect 
himself in my language; but cer- 
tainly he seemed to speak it worse 
and worse as we got acquainted bet- 
ter. Afterwards I began to suspect 
that this was what you call a trick. 
But when he made such droll mis- 
takes, it gave me courage to try to 
speak a few English words, for I was 
studying the language in order to 
go to that Dorado; and sometimes 
we laughed much at the mistakes we 
made. One day, for example, my 
young doctor came to me with a 
very perplexed countenance, and 
if sticking something in the sleeve 
of his coat, he said,— 

‘ Madame, what call you that ?’ 

I replied, ‘une épingle; and pre- 
sented him with a pin. 

‘Mais, non, madame,’ he said, 
gravely, holding the pin erect be- 
tween his finger and thumb, ‘ c’est 
comme une épingle, mais ce n'est pas 
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tout-d-fait une épingle ; ; cest une 
épingle sans téte; c'est 

But I should write this in Eng- 
lish : here is then his speech in Eng- 
lish :— 

‘It is like a pin, but it is not 
quite a pin; it is a pin without a 
head, it is a pin with an eye; it is, 
in fact, an instrument for sewing.’ 

* Une aiguille!’ I cried, divining 
exactly what was the instrument for 
sewing. 

‘Ah, certainly!’ he said. ‘I 
should have known that; for what 
do you think, madame? I asked 
the garcon at the table-d’hite the 
other day for the aigwille, and he 
went away and brought me a needle, 
while all the time I wanted—that 
fish that wriggles—you know. 

It was quite impossible that we 
should not get very familiar, this 
young doctor and I, when he could 
not distinguish an eel from a needle. 
I thought I was very useful to him, 
and always set him right when he 
made very strange, or very droll 
mnistakes, 

So one evening, just after we had 
had a great éclat de rire, that is, a 
very merry laugh, the young doctor 
broke out all at once into a great 
passion of love; and then it seemed 
that all our mistakes had ended in 
this. I had no wish to be a petit 
ange again; but the doctor was not 
at all like Victoire: he was, I be- 
lieve, what you call, in love. His 
head was quite turned. I was not 
in love, and never had been; my 
head was not turned at all. 











THE NATURALIST IN NORWAY. 


I.—trouvrt, AND THEIR HAUNTS. 


"ux waters of the snowy region of 


the Norwegian fells are unte- 
nanted by any ‘living thing. Often 
have I sat at noon gazing w istfully 
into the unfathomed bosom of some 
dark peak-surrounded tarn from the 
overhanging crags, that sparely grant 
a narrow ledge, a rugged, unsure 
path, through the gloomy cleugh. 
But so unearthly—even the little 
while they glisten each summer day 
in the noontide beams—is the hue 


of those icy waters, that the crested 
head of some serpent-like monster, 
rearing up from that deep green 
abyss, would startle less than the 
sportful leap ofa trout. One look 
on those waters convinces you that 
life has no fellowship with them, 
that they have no sympathy with 
life. Not until the streams from the 
snowy region of the fells have re- 
ceived from the moorlands on which 
they emerge waters imbued with 
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the remains of vegetable life, do 
they grow capable of affording sus- 
tenance to any animal being. But 
in the throat of the ravine, on the 
very verge of the snowy region, 
where the torrent from the ghastly 
green tarn begins to assume a 
warmer tint, and the rocks among 
which it chafes are of a rounder 
form and darker hue, we start; then, 
laughing in spite of our chattering 
teeth, wade through the ice-stream 
into which we have slipped from 
the huge black pebble-stone, just as 
we were measuring our distance in 
the very act of taking the leap. The 
sharp, shrill cry that so disturbed 
our gravity, is but the flitting call 
of the water-ousel (Cinclus aqua- 
ticus), the blithest brother of the 
* gentle art.’ 

Wherever sunbeams can glisten 
and trout ascend, there the merry 
* water-cock’ is busied from dawn to 
evening, the cheerliest fisher of the 
streams. In winter he flits down to 
the valleys, and there, in bitterest 
weather, may he be seen and heard, 
singing his soft, sweet song, perched 
on the ice’s edge, peering with sport- 
ful eye into the black, whirling, 
never-freezing pool. All the sum- 
mer long the moorland burns are 
his delight. To the very verge of 
the snowy region whither he goes, 
trout find their way also; and here, 
at this moment, are their offspring 
playing at hide-and-seek with ‘the 
merry ‘ water-cock’—fine fun to him, 
but death to them. ‘These are the 
fry of the trout of the moorland 
tarns and burns; not of the lakes 
and rivers : too many barriers inter- 
vene for the trout of the lower 
waters to ascend so high. 

Thus, although the waters of the 
valley are stocked with their ‘finest 
tenantry’ from this poor region, not 
one of the finny lords of the dale 
can ascend hither; but must satisfy 
his autumnal aspirations in the 
depths of some mysterious pool, that 
beneath dark rocks receives the bois- 
terous strength of the mountain- 
stream, as it leaps with exultant, 
all-defying shout, into the quiet glen. 

Whoever crossing the Fille-fells 
in summer (while he and his horse 
have rested at the comfortable, 
cleanly dwelling of Knud Newstue) 
has caught, or at least eaten, the 
gorgeously-speckled trout with which 
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the cheerless tarn of that dreary glen 
abounds, has made never-to-be-for- 
gotten acquaintance with the fell- 
trout of Norway in its native region, 
three thousand feet above the sea. 
I call this fish the fell-trout, because, 
though common to many streams of 
the lower glens, its native region is 
the fjeld. There only it is to be 
found in the full beauty of its varie- 
gated hues; and there in those 
dreary tarns it lives, its Maker only 
knows how; ice-covered and abid- 
ing in darkness for eight dreary 
months; sporting in sunshine and 
gladness for four; fed by Him who 
feeds the ravens; free above all other 
fishes, secure from every foe except 
man. 

Though the most elevated tarns of 
the moorland fells are the native 
sphere of the fell-trout, individuals 
of this and every other variety of 
common trout (Salmo fario) may be 
taken in every river and lake that 
receives its resources directly from 
the moors. In the lower forests, the 
region of the spruce fir (Abies com- 
munis), as also in the homeland re- 
gion and amid the meadows of {the 
lowlands, are sheets of water, which 
may be dignified with the name of 
lakes, but which, though of fair ex- 
tent and pleasing to the traveller's 
eye, are altogether supplied by 
springs, or by mere filterings from 
the braes and higher grounds which 
surround them. 

Be not seduced by the wondrous 
stories of the natives to seek trout 
there. Pike, perch, bream, caruser, 
rudd, eel, there may be, even char, 
provided they have been transported 
thither. But if any trout do vege- 
tate there, like every living thing 
fixed in a false position, they lead a 
wretched, skulking life ; and if they 
do happen to sneak on to a ripe old 
age, when caught at last, they pre- 
sent between mud and fear un- 
healthy and uncouth specimens of 
their kind. You must bear in mind 
that no lake in Norway is natu- 
rally rich in trout, unless it com- 
municate through achain of lakes, or 
by rivers, with the moorland region 
of the fells. Under the very brow 
of Ghausta-fell there is a little loch, 
glitteringly dark, like a girl’s hazel 
eye. There, with an auburn hackle, 
large and fully dressed, though not 
a breath rippled the surface of the 
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tarn, I took in an hour or two, one 
midsummer day, fourtrout, weighing 
about three pounds each. They were 
the most hog-backed fishes I have 
seen; very fat, and exceeding in the 
intensity of the pink colour of their 
flesh any char I ever encountered, 
either in England or in Norway. 
Their pectoral, ventral, and anal 
fins were margined with a_ broad 
band of opaque white. They lay far 
out in the deep water, beyond the 
ground where the fell-trout-—not 
yet in season, as some I took proved 
—were rising; as far out asa good 
rod and a not unskilful arm could 
throw a fly. I marked them by the 
circles they made in slowly rising 
and sinking while feeding, just as I 
have seen big unwieldy trout rise in 
many an English stream, and in one 
Scotch—the Dean in Strathmore. 
They took the hackle below the 
surface of the water, not shewing a 
fin as long as they could help it, 
but plunging heavily when hooked, 
and fighting sturdily to the last. 
These were the finest, though not 
the largest, specimens I have seen of 
the yellow trout of the moorland 
tarns. The same loch contains char ; 
but they are rarely caught except in 
autumn, when they seek the shal- 
lows, and are taken by the hill- 
peasants with worm and with nets. 
Angling with fly in Norway in 
the fall of the year, in rivers of the 
interior, where no anadromos fish 
can come, bears some resemblance to 
salmon fishing. Unlike the denizens 
of British streams, large trout in 
Norway do not dwell all the year 
through in rivers. No shelving bank 
or gnarled root affords—season out 
and season in—a shelter and a lurk- 
ing-place to the ‘ giant of the stream.’ 
But the great trout of the lakes 
ascend, and the trout of the fells 
descend, from the lochs and the tarns 
only when their nature induces them 
to seek fit beds for their spawn. 
The good old rules and modern in- 
stances, so properly in vegue among 
British sportsmen, are in Norway 
held in vain. Shy the larger trout 
indeed are, and he who cannot throw 
a long line with a light hand must 
fish from a boat, or fish by day in 
vain. Ifyou fish by night, a blue- 
bell tied on your hook will allure 
as many monsters as either black or 
white moths. If you fish by day, 
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do not wet your line before the sun 
has shone some time on the water. 
If you are addicted to early rising, 
so much the better for yourself and 
the worse for salmon. But for trout, 
rise when you will, you must not 
expect trout todoso. They are not 
early risers in Norway. 

Let your rod be fashioned as if it 
were for your lady’s wrist to wield. 
Let your line be a very little stronger 
than lovers’ vows. Let your flies be 
an auburn and a black hackle, tied to 
single gut on a may-fly hook. If 
very fully dressed they will prove 
as alluring as the irresistible ‘Pro- 
fessor,’ as captivating as the soft-saw- 
dering Sam Slick. But do not come 
to Norway with the notion in your 
philosophic brain that Norwegian 
trout are mere savages, greedy 
enough and ignorant enough to 
swallow any thing—a French fly, 
for instance: one might just as well 
fish with a Spanish. Although the 
auburn and the black hackles are 
killing enough in the Highland glens 
and moorlands, and are good general 


Jiies, in some favourite places, where 


the warmer, richer streams flow life- 
ful from the glorious lake, above the 
wooded glen that opens on the fertile 
valley, the ‘ Professor,’ with all his 
wily vagaries, is the only tempter 
that can allure, the only charmer 
that can charm. ‘This I experienced 
one long, glorious summer day, while 
fishing in the society of one now 
gone, whither you and I are hasten- 
ing—one whom I was always glad 
to meet, whether in the bustling 
city or the stilly glen, the best 
trout fisher and the kindest-hearted 
man that ever loved to linger by a 
lifeful stream. I well remember how 
my wilfulness that bright day, in 
fishing some hours with my favour- 
ite auburn hackles, was rewarded 
with a few trouties, while my friend’s 
courteousness in offering his finest 
landrail-winged, yellow-bodied flies, 
was recompensed by the eager com- 
pany of huge, hog-backed, golden- 
bellied, pink-fleshed loch-trout ; just 
such as I have taken earlier in 
the season in moorland tarns, 
but wanting the white bar on 
the fins, which adorns the trout of 
so many moorland waters. Below 


Reukanfoss (literally, reeky-linn), 
one may take scores thus marked, 
among swarms of dingy common 
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trout ; the former having been car- 
ried over the fall of the river Moana, 
from the Mjos lake, while the latter 
variety has ascended the river from 
loch Tind. 

The trout of the lovely Speiril 
lake, as I have taken them at Kong- 
strom, the first stream of the Aadal 
river, exceed in size the same variety 
elsewhere. In that fine stream, in 
the society of my much -regretted 
friend, I have, during a lingering 
summer evening, taken those beau- 
tiful fishes, two at a time, on my 
line, fighting contrary ways; the one 
pulling for very life up-stream, the 
other tugging doggedly across: they 
were sooner tired for their pains, 
though our tackle suffered thereby. 
And these were fishes weighing 
from two to five-and-a-half Eng- 
lish pounds,—the largest of this va- 





riety that I took being the latter 
One sweet summer day of 


weight. 
such sport, with such fellowship in 
scenery like that which smiles on 
you there, is worth a long journey 
and a few blank days. At all events, 
you may soon tell whether you are 
to have such sport or not. For 
if you take many common trout in 
the stream, you may be assured the 
yellow trout are not there, but lower 
down the river, or in the lake above. 
From the lake they descend about 
midsummer to re-ascend in autumn, 
when a sojourn in deeper streams 
flowing over alluvial soil has filled 
them with energy and warmth to 
stem the rougher, colder streams, in 
fulfilment of Nature’s kind law. 

I have now mentioned the three 
casual varieties of the common trout 
found in Norway. First, the fish 
described by some ichthyologists as 
a distinct species, under the names 
of Salmo alpinus, S. punctatus, S. 
cecifer—in Scotland known as the 
*Loch Leven trout. This I would 
wish to designate the fell-trout, or 
Sulmo fario, varietas alpinus. Se- 
cond, the yellow trout of the moor- 
land waters and subalpine lochs. 
This I would fain call the tarn- 
trout, or S. fario, varietas palus- 
tris. Third, the common trout, S. 
Sario, which, though it never assumes 
the characteristics of either of the 
foregoing varieties, is as inconstant 


in its minuter features as a breed of 


domesticated birds or beasts; even 
as if the influence of cultivation 
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had affected the trout of the val- 
leys. 

Properly speaking, all fresh-water 
trout in Norway are lacustrine, and 
all migratory. The trout of the 
lower lakes ascend the streams only 
in autumn; but the fell-trout and 
the tarn-trout first descend about 
midsummer ; then in August and 
September ascend again, passing 
through the lakes they may have 
traversed in their descent, up to the 
very highest pools of the remotest 
streams they can attain. While the 
larger trout are in the river, they mo- 
nopolise the streams. And though 
even small trout may be taken 
in the eddies and shallows, I have 
fished at such seasons in the Aadal 
river, and the Snarum, and in other 
streams of the inner valleys, taking 
many a splendid trout, but for days 
together not raising one under three- 
quarters of a pound. Where the 
smaller trout resort in the meantime 
I cannot tell; but a few hours after 
the larger fish have passed, one or 
two tiny adventurers presume to 
peep at your fly. In a few hours 
more the stream swarms with them; 
and then, if not satisfied with trout- 
fishing for that season, you had best 
change your quarters: in summer, 
journeying lower down the river; 


in autumn, higher up the course of 


the waters. For though here and 
there a stray giant may still be taken, 
the little fishes know full well that 
the main body of the big bullies is 
passed ; and they, therefore, give 
themselves great airs, playing the 
most extravagant pranks, and swag- 
gering about in pools and dark mys- 
terious eddies, where no little fish 
should ever 
impertinence. 

Remember, then, when fishing in 
Norway, that in whatever deep and 
rapid stream you raise many small 
trout, no large fish in healthy, feed- 
ing condition, is at that time to be 
found, ‘This is not the case, how- 
ever, with regard to grayling. At 
least I have taken them of the 
tiniest size in the Laugen of Gud- 
brandsdale, cheek by jowl with a 
S. ferox, as if, the dearest friends in 
life, they had determined to die to- 
gether. 

Let me not forget to tell you that 
Mjors, or, in modern Norse, Mjis, 
means a lake, and Laug, or Loug, 
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means a river. Mjors is evidently 
from the same root as the English 
Mere, and the Saxon Mop; and in 
its corrupted modern form of Mjés, 
serves as the proper name of many 
of the Norwegian lakes. Laug or 
Loug is from the same root as the 
Italian Zaua or Lava, a river; and 
the Greek av, to bathe, or wash, 
or lave. 

The hill- peasant of Norway yet 
speaks of at laiige sig, when the 
summer sun and a year’s load of dirt 
induce him to turn a wistful eye to- 
wards the tempting river ; and Laug 
or Loug is as often taken for a pro- 
per name in Norway, as Esk is in 
Scotland. You must remember this, 
or you will surely protest against 
the Lougen of Gudbrandsdale re- 
taining its own name after its union 
with the Otta river below the pass 
of Kringlen. 

For a little while, like a bride on 
her wedding-day, Lougen retains its 
own sweet purity ; for a little while, 
like a maiden on her bridal-night, 
its own dear nature is preserved. A 
little while united, yet distinct, the 
two rivers flow on side by side— 
glassy clear the one, reflecting every 
hue of heaven —opaquely white the 
other, in shadow as in light un- 
changed. Still a little while they 
flow onward thus: a little while, and 
then overpowered and overswayed, 
its own translucent nature with its 
separate self-being lost, the gentler 
river is merged in the mightier na- 
ture of the overlording flood. 

Though it may be paradoxical to 
assert that every river bears the cha- 
racter of the land through which it 
flows, I have always thought that 
every stream tells of the region of its 
birth; the Thames, the Clyde, the 
Tay, the Rhone, the Rhine, each is 
characteristic of its source : each tell- 
ing, in all the pride of its career, of 
the scenes amid which it wells voice- 
lessly into being, or gushes at once 
into life and light. So, at least, from 
my boyhood has it seemed to me. 

_ How bold an idea the vast-rol- 
ling, débris-mingled waters of the 
Otta give of the ice-alps whence 
they spring! As a mind-compelling, 
earth-embodied thought it rolls along, 
through cleugh, and glen, and dale; 
past ice-brae, crag, and barrow- 
stone, through grass-lands, moors, 
and forests,— onward, for ever on; 
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past quick and dead — mighty in its 
course ! 

What were Gudbrandsdale and its 
proud race but for the bleak ice-braes 
of Yustedal ? But I must reel in, or 
my fish may be getting round a stone 
and ‘breaking me.’ My line is but 
a slender one. Let me try how it 
will hold a Salmo feroz. 

So much has been spoken and 
written by men of science who are 
too dignified to fish, and by fishers 
who are too conceited to learn, con- 
cerning the great lake-trout, that 
even I cannot help holding up my 
tapering rod to the sun; not utterly 
without hope that, by telling others 
what my own experience has taught 
me of these fishes, I may be, from 
this year forth for evermore, freed 
from Cockney surmises and philoso- 
phic suggestions on that head. One 
answer, at any rate, I shall hence- 
forth have for all who ask: and that 
answer will be, ‘ Buy my book!’ 

The great lake-trout (S. feror) 
is to be taken with a trolling bait in 
every lake of great extent in the in- 
terior of Norway ; and in the fall of 
the year will sometimes try the an- 
gler’s skill by taking the fly intended 
for gentler trout, when he is fishing 
in streams that seem themselves too 
gentle for any ferocious thing to 
haunt. For while the moorland re- 
gion supplies the valleys with many 
a gorgeous trout from tarn and mere, 
the great lakes of the inner valleys in 
their turn send forth their denizens 
upward, to seek the most secluded 
streams and pools of the glens. 

From the chain of lakes extending 
throughout the interior of upper 
Tellemark ; from the lakes of Kreii- 
ren and Ringnoes, in Kreudsherred ; 
from the Tyrefjord of Ringeridge ; 
from the Mjés lake, which by the 
Otta and Lougen’s united streams 
receives its waters from the snows 
and ice-braes of Yustedal on the one 
hand, and on the other the lake of 
Lessoe ; from these lakes and other 
reservoirs of the land’s fertility, the 
great lake-trout ascend in autumn 
till their upward course is stopped 
by natural or artificial barriers. In 
surmounting such hinderances, how- 
ever, they are in nowise less agile 
than the salmon from the sea. 

I have taken two in the Lougen, 
near Laurgaard, in Gudbrandsdale, 
about eighty English miles above 
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the fall of the river at Hunderfoss, 
which looks insurmountable and im- 
pregnable enough with its fortifica- 
tion of weirs and cruiv es, and below 
which such numbers are stayed and 
taken every autumn as to acquire 
for the fish its Norwegian name of 
Hinder Oret. 

In the nearest beds of shingle be- 
low the first abrupt fall that stops 
their ascent they deposit their spawn, 
and then return to winter in the 
depths of the lakes before they are 
frozen over. Their summer haunt is 
on the very brink of the deep, on the 
Mold-bakke, as it is called in good 
Norse, just where the shelving 
ground ends in a subaqueous preci- 
pice. By standing up in the boat, 
this verge may be easily distin- 
guished,—the bottom between it and 
the shore being of a brown tinge, 
while without all is one dark leaden- 
hued abyss. 

By letting your boat be rowed just 
over this verge, when, in travelling 
through Norway, you are obliged to 
ascend or descend the lakes, and 
while, in fact, you are proceeding 
on your journey at the regulated 
boating-pace of the country —three 
miles an hour — you will have a far 
better chance of taking some speci- 
mens of the great lake-trout than if 
you were to devote a week to the 
pursuit of it near the most favour- 
able trolling quarters in Scandinavia. 

When in highest condition, the 
S. ferox is not an ugly or uncouth 
fish, though the great length of its 
head and jaws gives it at all sea- 
sons a hungry and ravenous look, to 
which it is no doubt indebted for its 
name. Even in the height of its most 
healthful season its colours are less 
than brilliant. The upper parts are 
then of a deep-brown hue, the sides 
grey, and the abdomen as well as the 
anal, ventral, and pectoral fins, the 
breast and throat to the apex of the un- 
der jaw, yellow; the dorsal fin is of 
the same brown hueas the back, or ra- 
ther lighter, and is largely and darkly 
spotted, as are also the gill-covers. 
The spotting varies so much in dif- 
ferent specimens from different lakes, 
and often from different ends of one 
lake, that it need not be very par- 
ticularly regarded; each spot is, how- 
ever, invariably surrounded with a 
halo, pale in summer but growing 
darker as the season advances, till it 
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becomes of a purple hue : these spots 
are scattered along the upper parts 
only, the lower are spotless. The 
adipose fin is generally marked with 
a large purple spot. The body be- 
tween the adipose fin and the articu- 
lation of the caudal rays is rather 
square than round. The caudal fin 
is of great depth, never forked, but 
having its posterior edge in the full- 
grown fish decidedly convex, in the 
younger specimens nearly perpen- 
dicular ; this fin is a striking feature 
in the 8. Jferox, and it will tell you 
what kind of trout you have hold of 
long before you land it: at least, I 
never took one of these fish that did 
not, before it gave in, make some des- 
perate runs so near the surface that 
half its caudal fin was above water. 

Now this fish is the Hinder Oret 
of Norway, the great lake-trout of 
Scotland, the S. feror of the il- 
lustrious ichthyologist, Sir William 
Jardine. For the sake of perspi- 
cuity, I venture to call it the iron- 
trout; and I trust to be pardoned for 
so doing, if I succeed thereby in dis- 
tinguishing between this great lake- 
trout and another, similar in its 
haunts and habits, though rarer and 
shier, but very different in symmetry 
and structure ; a fish that I first re- 
marked and began to take notes of 
six years ago, but which has been 
hitherto unobserved by ichthyolo- 
gists, or, if remarked, mistaken for 
the S. feroz. 

In Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘ Sal- 
monia, that amiable book which 
every angler should read, mention is 
mode of a ‘ magnificent trout, which, 
in colour and appearance is like a 
fresh-run salmon.’ Though the fish 
to which I now allude be not in real- 


ity the S. ferox, it is probably of 


the same species with that to which 
Sir H. Davy alludes, and is really 
deserving his eulogy. I have taken 
many scores in the lakes of the inner 
valleys and in their tributary streams; 
and every specimen in silvery white- 
ness of the lower parts, in transpa- 
rency of the lower fins,—dark,' but 
not opaque—in greenness of the back 
and the upper parts of the head, « 

the dorsal and of the adipose 4, 
could not be surpassed by the fresh- 
est-run salmon. The body above the 
lateral line is marked scatteredly 
with large cruciform spots ; the dor- 
sal fin is darkly spotted, the adipose 
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spotless. The body between the 
adipose fin and the articulation of the 
caudal rays is remarkably elongated 
and taper; the caudal fin in the 
largest which I took, and which I 
considered to be full grown, was 
decidedly concave, in the younger 
specimens acutely forked; the spots 
and cruciform markings on all were 
black. From the swelling outline of 
the body above and below, forming 
two lines of beauty, the head appears 
very small and low; it measures, in 
both male and female, considerably 
less from the utmost point of the 
snout to the most posterior point in 
the margin of the orbit, than from 
that point of the orbit’s margin to the 
most posterior point in the free edge 
of the gill-cover. 

Remember this measurement ; 
colour and symmetry of body may 
fade away and be destroyed by change 
of haunts and food, or by sickness, 
but this measurement admits of no 
exception; it is the distinguishing 
feature of the species. And the cha- 
racteristic feature of a species must 
be absolute —not only admitting of 
no exception, but also requiring no 
comparison. Even when boiled to 
pieces, this fish can be distinguished 
from the other species of the great 
lake-trout by any one capable of dis- 
cerning between a red mullet and a 
red herring ; the flavour and colour 
of its flesh being fully equal to that 
of the freshest-run white trout, and 
not to be mistaken by the most ra- 
venous otter for that of the S. 
ferox, which, though I have heard 
it much extolled by some Norwegian 
clergymen, who live well enough to 
know good from evil, is coarse and 
flabby —to me, very disgusting— 
being always of a sickly, yellow, fe- 
verish hue. 

Though the teeth of this species 
are much smaller than those of the 
S. ferox, its appetite cannot be said to 
be less; for I have found the stomach 
of some so laden with young gwi- 
niad as to leave no room, unless in 
the gullet and mouth, for my trolling 
bait. The teeth on the vomer seem 
to be retained by this species of trout, 
as well as by the S. ferozr, to the most 
advanced age. 

This fish’s favourite haunt, in sum- 
mer, is above the shingle banks or 
ridges of débris, which rise to within 
a fathom or two of the surface of the 
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deepest lakes, sometimes far out, 
sometimes close in shore. In active 
efforts to escape from the hook’s re- 
straint it far surpasses the bulkier 
iron-trout, for while the latter plunges 
heavily to the remotest depths, or 
tears along the ‘surface, the silver- 
trout—for so I would fain call this 
most beauteous fish—after its first 
bewildered run on being stricken, 
throws itself high in the air, with 
head erect and quivering body, to 
discover its enemy, and then, by every 
effort a poor fish can make, seeks to 
free itself from the hook. In its 
habits it is very much like the iron- 
trout, but is seldom taken of a large 
size. The heaviest I have taken only 
weighed twelve pounds. It is not 
improbable that this fish has been 
taken in Scotland, in waters visited 
by anadromos fishes, and has not 
hitherto been described only because 
it has been regarded as a sea-trout. 
Had I not known that the lakes of 
Kreiren and Ringnees, where I took 
the first specimens I ever saw of this 
fish, six years ago, were utterly inac- 
cessible to fishes from the sea and 
firth, I had never thought of study- 
ing what to all appearances seemed 
only a very beautiful specimen of a 
fresh-run white trout —S. albus. 
And now (it requires some pluck to 
write this fairly out for the printer's 
eyes—recording such heresy in one’s 
note-book is quite another thing), 
now after examining so many speci- 
mens, I cannot point out any distin- 
guishing feature decided enough to 
authorise me to declare that the silver 
trout of the Norwegian lakes and the 
white trout of the firths and sea are 
two distinct species of trout. But I 
must regard them as two distinct 
breeds, or hereditary varieties of one 
species. 

Anglers have their beau idéal of 
most things in nature, from the 
cold-blooded denizens of the coldest 
tarn to the love-inspiring bosom of 
the Creator’s embodied thought of 
loveliness ;—yea, and of some things 
out of nature, too,—things that are 
made in the likeness of nothing in 
the universe—salmon-flies, to wit. 
I may, therefore, be pardoned for 
presuming to suggest the name of 
Kalos for this species,—surely the 
most beautiful of salmon-kind. The 
two breeds, or hereditary varieties, I 
would designate, the lacustrine breed 
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by the name of S. argentinus (the 
silver-trout); the anadromos breed 
retaining out of all its appella- 
tions but that of S. albus, or white- 
trout. 

Regarding the S. feror, I can dis- 
cover no difference whatever between 
it and the S. eriox, or S. 
known in England as the round-tail, 
or bull-trout. I therefore dare to 
suggest that these, the S. ferox and 
the S. be regarded as two 
breeds, or hereditary varieties of one 
species, and that that species be 
named rior; that the lacustrine 
breed be permitted to bear the Eng- 
lish name of iron-trout, in addition 
to its scientific appellation of S. feror; 
while the anadromos breed retain 
only the name of S. griseus, or grey- 
trout. 

There is little difficulty in distin- 
guishing these two different species 
of trout one from the other. If you 
will only measure the head of each 
horizontally, you will perceive that 
while the iron-trout (S. ferox), in 
common with the grey-trout (S. gri- 
seus), the salmon (SS. salar), and 
every variety of the common trout 
(S. fario), has the most posterior 
point in the margin of the orbit 

situated midway between the ex- 
tremity of the snout and the most 


griseus, 


griseus, 


posterior point in the free edge of 


the gill-cover in the female and 
young male fishes; and in the old 
male, or, more correctly, in the mil- 
ters of all ages, the distance from the 
extremity of the snout to the most 
posterior point in the margin of 
the orbit greater than the distance 
from that point in the orbit’s mar- 
gin to the most posterior point in the 
free edge of the gill-cover by the 
elongation ofthe milter’s snout, which 
equals about the radius, or half the 
diameter of the orbit ;—the silver- 
trout (S. argentinus), in common with 
the white-trout (S. allus), both male 
and female fishes, at all seasons, 
measure less from the utmost point 
of the snout to the most posterior 
point in the margin of the orbit, than 
from that point in the orbit’s margin 
to the most posterior —_ in the 
free edge of the gill-cover. You 
will find, moreover, that in every 
other respect, regarding the sym- 
metry, the structure, the very habits 
of these fishes, the same difference 
exists between the S. ferox and the 


Fferox (the iron-trout) and S. 
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S. argentinus as between the S. gri- 
seus and the S. albus; and that the 
S. ferox bears the same affinity to 
the S. griseus as the S. 
bears to the S 


argentinus 
. albus. 

Equally remote-from the trout of 
the fresh water and from the trout 
of the sea, the salmon (8S. salar) 
stands pre-eminently one undegene- 
rate and undivided species. Next to it 
I place the species Kalos, divided 
into two distinct breeds or hereditary 
varieties, which I would name S&S. 
argentinus (the silver-trout) and S. 
albus (the white-trout). 

Thirdly, the species Eriox, divided 
into two distinct breeds or hereditary 
which I would name S. 


griseus 


varicties, 
(the grey-trout). 

Fourthly, the Fario, of 
which I have already mentioned the 
most remarkable casual varieties, as 
S. fario, varietas alpinus (the fell- 
trout); and S. fario, varietas palus- 
tris (the tarn-trout). Examine com- 
mon trout attentively, and you will 
soon be convinced that, in spite of 

ssimilitude, the numerous varieties 
to be found in every northern dis- 
trict of Europe (as various as the 

scenery of the banks and the forma- 
tion of the bed of the waters in which 
they have their being), can only be 
regarded as casual varieties of one 
widely disseminated species. 

Both of these great lake-trouts may 
be taken with a large salmon-fly, if 
the water be only rough; and will 
rise freely enough within twenty 
yards of the boat in its very wake, as it 
runs before the wind. I would not 
you then and there to use 
trout-rod, but rather to 
take a hint from the natives, and 
wind a strong line about a twig of 
hazel or mountain-ash, and stick that 
extemporary rod into some cranny 
about the stern of the boat, 
a slight jerk can extricate it. About 
ten fathoms of line should be out. 
The force needful to disengage the 
pliant twig is enough to hook the 
fish firmly ; and if the twig be but 
kept in sight at first, and the boat 
put quickly about, there is no risk 
of your tackle being lost. When 
you have caught your twig, you may 
pay out and haul in your line, as in 
deep-sea fishing. A kill-devil will 
sometimes kill you a goéd fish, but 
a small trout or ewiniad used as 2 
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trolling bait is the most tempting 
jure. 

The largest fish—and it is said they 
have been taken of fifty pounds 
weight—are speared by the natives 
with the leister, late in the autumn, 
when they ascend the burns that 
flow into the lakes and their tribu- 
taryrivers. Earlier in the year they 
are caught with a floating bait, con- 


CONFESSIONS OF A NERVOUS SOLDIER; 
OF A NIGHT IN COUNTY 


tT is generally regarded as unbe- 
| coming in a man to admit that 
he has been afraid of any thing, and 
particularly so if he be an English- 
man, because an Englishman is sup- 
posed by his birthright to be above 
all such emotions. How much more 
serious, then, does such an admis- 
sion become when the Englishman 
who makes it is a soldier! I can- 
not help the fact. I was born a 
nervous child, and grew up to be a 
nervous man. My father intended 
me for the church; but before half 
my education was completed the ‘ fa- 
mily interest’ underwent a change, in 
which the army came into the ascend- 
ant. I was instantly called away from 
Greek and Hebrew, the fathers, doc- 
tors, and eminent divines, who waged 
war against the ‘enemy of mankind,’ 
and sent to a private college expressly 
devoted to the study of fortification, 
military tactics, engineering, — in 
short, the whole art of blowing up 
towns and killing the greatest number 
of men with the least expenditure of 
life and treasure on our own side. 
{ really, in my heart, saw nothing 
inhuman in all this. I only saw 
man in the abstract,—man, as ‘ the 
enemy,’ and not man as my fellow- 
creature. I never, therefore, realised 
the horrors of war to myself; and no 
soldier ever does, until he is in the 
thick of it, and then it is too late 
to think, and, moreover, very dan- 
gerous. 

1 obtained a commission, and joined 
my regiment, which was then in 
Bengal. We were subsequently 
ordered off to various parts, and [ 
was in several actions. In all of these 
I conducted myself in a way that 
obtained the goodwill of our colonel, 
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sisting of a small fish hung horizon- 
tally across a huge hook, as big as 
your gaff, which is tied on a stout 
cord about two fathoms long, well 
laden with sinkers. This being fas- 
tened to the middle of a long spar or 
boom is suffered to drift about the 
lake, and being visited every two or 
three days, seldom fails of rewarding 
the fisherman’s ingenuity. 


OR, THE ADVENTURES 
CLARE. 


and I was promoted to a company. 
My first action was especially com- 
mended; but, oh, what an action 
went on within me! What I en- 
dured the night before the battle 
and the hour before it commenced, 
no one knew. Perhaps I may record 
this by and by, as well some other 
circumstances of inward emotion 
which befel during the rest of the 
campaign, but I cannot venture so 
deeply all at once. 

Being much out of health, I ob- 
tained leave of absence for two years. 
And during this interval I got in- 
volved in an adventure which, be- 
cause of its effect upon my nervous 
system, I have thought best to de- 
scribe, without circumlocution, ex- 
actly as it came to pass. 

It was in the month of February. 
I was travelling along the wildest 
part of the south-west coast of Clare. 
A hoarfrost was upon the fields and 
bogs, and the wind blew with cutting 
force athwart the desolate, broken 
road. J was benighted, notwith- 
standing all the efforts I had made 
to avoid it, but contrived to reach 
the squalid town of before all 
the inhabitants were gone to bed. I 
travelled in an open jaunting-car, 
which I had hired,—man, horse, and 
car,—for a certain number of days, 
there being no public conveyances 
along the road I had intended to 
explore. It was requisite, therefore, 
to find a lodgment in this town for 
my man and his horse, as well as 
for myself, and there was no inn or 
public-house in the place. I had 
been partly prepared for this by 
the worthy parish priest of Doon- 
beg, and he had given me a note to 
one Mrs. Flinn of this town, who 
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‘set’ lodgings (lodgings are not ‘ let’ 
in Ireland, but ‘set’), and was re- 
puted to have a good dry room, with 
a fire-place in it to entertain com- 
pany. The night was dark, and 
though it was not ten o'clock, most 
of the people in the town were in 
bed, and few lights were visible at 
door or window. We had to drive 
about and ask abundance of questions 
and directions before .we could dis- 
cover the abode of Mrs. Flinn, as 
there were several of that distin- 
guished name, and every body we 
asked appeared resolved not to un- 
derstand which of them I wanted. 
At last we discovered her. She kept 
a little chandler’s shop; she had a 
good dry room, but it was engaged, 
and she directed us, in her way, to 
another house — Judy Flinn’s house 
— where, perhaps, we might be ac- 
commodated. Again we went driving 
about in the arduous search, through 
the dark and wretched little town, 
and, by the time we succeeded, there 
was no other house where a light 
was visible at window or door. Mrs. 
Judy Flinn was also ‘ full entirely, 
and could not take me in. 

*Whatam Itodo? Where shall 
I go?’ said I, addressing collectively 
Mrs. Flinn and certain members of 
her family who stood round her. 

‘Sure and I can’t say, sir; there’s 
not a bit of room here; and if I 
had a spare place’ (she added this in 
a very deprecating and courteous 
tone) —‘if I could take you in, I 
have no place fit for the like of yer 
honour’s quality.’ 

Saying which Mrs. Flinn and the 
family retired from the street, and 
were about to close the door. 

‘Stay! stop! I exclaimed, ‘this 
is quite preposterous! Dark night, 
frost on the ground, wind rising, rain 
coming on, and one the like of my 
honour’s quality sitting on the top of 
a jaunting-car in the open streets all 
night, while comfortable poor people 
lie warm in bed! Come, Mrs. Flinn, 
you really cannot leave me in this 
way! Can nobody do any thing for 
me ?” 

The Flinn family appeared amused 
at this, and, after a considerable con- 
ference, the elder son recollected that 
there was an inn about a mile and a 
half distant, outside the town; he 
even went so far as to call it an hotel ; 
and here we were told we could all 
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lodge for the night, and get some 
supper, perhaps. Afteragesticulatory 
man had given my carman a direc- 
tion, the confusion of which in the 
mind of both giver and receiver was 
evidently not much advantaged by 
their final recourse to the Irish lan- 
guage, off we drove through the 
dark and wretched town, and were 
presently in a road that looked if 
possible more hopeless than the town 
itself. The horse was utterly tired; 
we had had a very hard day’s journey ; 
there were many holes in the road, 
not agreeably relieved by a variety 
of large broken stones; however, we 
went clattering, and jolting, and 
stumbling on, and eventually arrived 
at a gap in a low wall, behind which 
lay a patch of waste ground with a 
deserted-looking house at the other 
end. It had the appearance of a 
ruined hospital turned into a barn. 
Isthistheinn? My carman thought 
it was; he was sure he supposed so. 
He dismounted and approached the 
door, at which he knocked. But in 
vain. There were two long and large 
windows at each side of the door, 
with old wooden shutters over them. 
At these he also knocked alternately, 
taking a good thump at the door each 
time he passed from shutter to shut- 
ter. At last alight appeared through 
the shutters of one window, and then 
the door was cautiously opened suf- 
ficiently for conversation. My young 
man had evidently to give an account 
of me; and as he knew very little, 
he, of course, added whatever he 
fancied at all likely to assist our 
reception. Presently he was admitted, 
and the door closed again, I being 
left in darkness outside. There | 
sat on the car, staring at the closed 
door, and my poor tired horse, droop- 
ing his head towards his knees. I 
jumped down, went up to the door 
and tried to open it, but could not. 
I knocked several times; and then 
a slow, heavy shoe, sounded the 
approach of somebody ; the door 
slowly opened, and I beheld the land- 
lord. 

He remained silently standing in 
the doorway, with a pair of dark eyes 
bent upon my face. I explained 
what I wanted—that I was a traveller 
— that I had been recommended to a 
lodging-house in , that they had 
no room—that I had been told of his 
hotel—that, in fact, I wanted to come 
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He then said,— 

‘Well, you can.’ 

I followed him into the passage, 
the floor of which was of broken 
bricks. There was no light. We 
met the landlady with words in her 
mouth to the effect that they were 
not prepared for visitors at this hour 
(it was scarcely ten o'clock), but I 
was welcome. Her voice ceased ab- 
ruptly, as if she had suddenly re- 
ceived a check from the foot of the 
landlord. They both walked through 
a back door, leaving me alone in the 
passage. A heavy-featured, ragged 
girl, with naked feet, then brought a 
candle, and ushered me into a room. 
It was large and cold, with a fog in 
it—a sort of bog-mist. She said she 
would light a fire. I asked to see 
my bed-room. She said, ‘ There it 
is!’ and pointed to a door at the end 
of the room. I took the poor, flick- 
ering, misty candle, and went in. 
My first impression of it on entering 
was, that it was like the dead-room 
of an hospital; but, as I glanced 
round, it seemed worse than that. 
The dirty clothes upon the squalid 
bedstead had a ghastly huddled-up 
appearance, as from some mortal 
struggles, and I could have fancied 
that if I had turned them over I 
should have seen some ‘ red horrors’ 
in the middle of the bed. I checked 
myself, and walked away, saying 
inwardly, ‘Pooh! mere gratuitous 
fancy,—the people are very poor,— 
the room is in disorder, that’s all. I 
determined however, that my carman 
should sleep in the same room with 
me upon chairs, or somehow. He was 
a sturdy young fellow; and we two, 
though unarmed, could make a very 
troublesome defence in one way or the 
other, if any mischief were intended. 

I returned into the front room, 
where a fire had been lighted which 
filled the room with a dense smoke ; 
I, therefore, made my escape out 
into the dark passage, and began 
to explore my way to the kitchen. 
Approaching the door I heard the 
landlord speaking in a morose voice 
of suppressed rage, and his wife an- 
swering in adeprecatory tone. As I 
entered, they all became silent; and 
the landlord, with a sullen air and 
a lounging gait, slowly passed me 
and went out. ‘ What does all this 
mean?’ thought I. ‘* What den have 
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I got into?’ I mentioned my wish 
to the landlady that a bed should be 
made up formy young maninthesame 
room with myself. She reflected a 
moment, and then acquiesced with a 
dullsmile. Iinquired where he was. 
‘ In the stable, attending to his horse.’ 
Having seen my portmanteau and 
travelling-case deposited in the bed- 
room, I resolved upon a few words 
of conference with my carman as to 
what sort of house we had got into. 
The servant girl pointed the way, 
and then left me to grope along in 
the dark across a yard or waste bit 
of ground behind the house, and 
covered with loose stones and rubbish. 
I cannot pause to describe the stable. 
It might have been a tenement be- 
longing to the father of the bandit 
family in the Forest of Bondy. I 
said this to myself as I entered, by 
way of bantering my own uncom- 
fortable impressions, but I confess 
that the prescription had only a very 
transient effect. There was a small, 
rough-edged space of light in the 
middle of the stable, and all the rest 
was obscurity. My carman was 
standing by his horse’s head, feeding 
him; the landlord’s eldest son—a 
large-boned, grave-faced young man 
— stood lowering, with folded arms, 
and his back against the wall, looking 
on; while from a loft above another 
brother looked down from among 
the hay. This latter had a very red 
face, great red hands, and a swivel 
eye, very much larger than the eye 
which looked straight. As I gazed 
first at one son, then at the other, 
then took into the account the taci- 
turnity and stupidity of my carman, 
and, finally, added all this to my 
estimate of the landlord, the product 
was manifestly a balance any thing 
but in my favour. I could not help 
thinking of Chaucer’s story of the 
carrier who was murdered in the 
stable, and taken away the next 
morning in a cart-load of dung; the 
frightful truthfulness of which de- 
scription came full upon me at this 
very appropriate moment. 

As we returned across the yard I 
took my carman aside, and asked 
him if he knew the house we were 
in,—did he know any thing of the 
people? No, he did not. He knew 
nothing. He never did know any 
thing, this fool! Most Irishmen know 
every thing,—or, at all events, tell 
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you something else as good as the 
thing you wanted to know; but this 
fellow could tell me nothing. How- 
ever, he was strong, and would be 
faithful. 

I returned to the smoky sitting- 
room. The smoke was 
I called for the landlady. 

‘Going, sir!’ cried she; and so 
crying, she came and peeped in at 
the door. 

‘This is a very 
observed. 

‘Yes, sir, it is,’ said she ; ‘it is our 
regular smoking-room, but we have 
very little drinking in it. My sons 
are all tee-totallers, and particularly 
the eldest on ’em, who never touches 
any thing but water. He’s jist 
after going off to the town to see and 
knock up James Moloney, if he’s 
not in bed, to bring back a bit of 
mate with him for your supper. And 
your honner’s young man is jist 
going with him for a bit of a walk.’ 

My ears tingled, and pricked, and 
shot at this announcement. 

‘My carman going back to the 
town for a walk, after such a day’s 
journey as we have had, with nothing 
to eat these seven or eight hours!’ 

The landlady gave her apron a 
shake, saying drily,— 

‘ Well, that’s what he 
away she trudged. 

I sought my man. It was true: 
he had not a word to say for it,— 
could give no reason. I told him it 
was absurd, and that it displeased 
me. But he only looked the more 
sullen and perverse ; 
passionate mortification, I told him 
he might go to the town, coupling 
this with a further permission (which 
must be nameless) to go somewhere 
else, if he liked. 

He went—to the town, I mean; 
and I nowclearly saw that there was 
collusion, or, at least, a plot going 
on. Either my man would return 
to assist at my obsequies, or else he 
would remain in the town, and the 
eldest son—the special tee-totaller— 
would return to the bosom of his 
family, among whom I should then 
be left alone, no one to back me in 
the sale of my life at the highest 
price—no one to witness that I died 
with the least possible degree of re- 
signation to my fate. Returning 
along the dark passage, I passed a 
narrow opening to the right, a little 
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— the kitchen-door, and caught 

a glimpse of the landlord’s back, who 
was evidently busy about something. 
I turned round, and entered the 
aperture abruptly. The landlord 
instantly thrust his hand oA ome 
a knife-board at which he was stand- 
ing, and deposited whatever he was 
holding among some loose 
work. I entered familiarly into 
conversation with him, and pleasantly 
with his youngest son, who was 
there also, and in most cases answered 
for his father, who did little more 
than eye me with a peculiarly dark 
composure. I sauntered away pre- 
sently towards the sitting- room, 
murmuring inwardly, ‘ Cut-throat!’ 
as I walked into the smoke. 

My portmanteau had been removed 
from the table. I went into th 
death-like bed-room: it was not 
there. So I called for the landlady, 
there being no such thing as a bell. 

* Going, sir!’ cried she, and in she 
came. 

‘My portmanteau ?’ 

She beckoned me with one finger, 

‘This way, sir; here’s a room 
that don’t smoke, and it’s bed-room 
and day-room all in one.’ 

I followed her into a room on the 
other side of the passage, and found 
a good-sized sitting-room, much more 
furnished than the one I had left, 
and also with a bed very preferable 
to the other. Moreover, this room 
had no second door within, and was 
in all respects more secure, as I fan- 
cied. But why did they make the 
change? It was not intended for 
my advantage. 

‘ There,’ said she, pointing to an 
old sofa—home of the dog-flea and 
spider’s-nest,—‘ your young man can 
sleep there ! 

He was to be won over, and pl: iced 
as a traitor in the camp to let in the 
enemy. 

‘Thank you,’ said I, ‘ but I have 
no occasion for him, and prefer, on 
second thoughts, to be alone.’ 

The landlady looked hard at me, 
but I was only scratching my chin. 

‘ Then,’ she, ‘my eldest son 
shall sleep there. He'll soon be 
back.’ 

I now looked hard at the land- 
lady. She was a fat woman of about 
five-and-forty, poorly clad, and the 
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unhealthy fatness, and she had two 
very dark semicircles under the eyes. 

‘Thank you,’ said I, ‘but I will 
not trouble your eldest son. I have 
letters to write, and shall sit up late ; 
and, in fact, I prefer to be alone. 

* Oh, very well,’ answered she, ‘it 
will be all the same;’ and left the 
room forthwith. 

‘It will be all the same,’ thought 
I, ‘will it? IL hope not.’ I was 
quite unarmed. Every body had 
assured me that no stranger need 
apprehend the least molestation in 
travelling through any part of Ire- 
land. It was true; but here was 
just the one exception. I wondered 
if they would attempt to prevent my 
egress. 

* Landlady !’ said I, loudly, walk- 
ing into the passage. 

‘ Going, sir!’ answered the land- 
lady. 

‘Open the front door. I want to 
see what sort of a night it is.’ 

She unbolted it at once, and set it 
wide open with a sort of air of de- 
fiance, and out I walked. She closed 
the door after me: I crossed the bit 
of waste ground, and was in the dark 
and desolate road. 

I walked onwards in a very per- 
plexed state of mind, and with a 
sick and exhausted body. I had for 
some weeks past felt a great de- 
pression of spirits from a private 
source of grief, and in addition to 
this at the present moment I was 
much fatigued with my journey and 
long fasting, all of which had to re- 
ceive a climax in my horrid im- 
pressions of the house I had just left. 
And whither was I now going along 
this dark and hopeless road? I knew 
not, but walked on. At about a 
mile’s distance I arrived opposite a 


house in a field, apparently a sort of 


farm. Should I cross the field and 
knock at the door, and ask for a 
night’s lodging ? At all events, ask 
if they knew their neighbours higher 
up the road? All was dark and 
silent; all werein bed. If I knocked 
them up, of course I should have to 
givesufficient explanations,—in short, 
[ was ashamed; I might be wrong 
about the other house. A dog 
barked, and jinked his chain upon 
the stones, as though he would have 
said, ‘I hear a stranger standing in 
the dark road, thinking what to do! 
I smiled bitterly at myself. ‘ Even 
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the dogs bark at me,’ said I, moodily, 
as I turned away. What was to be 
done? A frosty night in February, 
with a cutting wind, and a slow rain, 
and an empty stomach! It was bet- 
ter to risk murder in the house than 
certainly to catch my death by sleep- 
ing under a bank, or sitting upon a 
stone in the road all night. It was 
optional. I e’en retraced my steps, 
and again entered the detestable, in- 
scrutable ‘ hotel.’ 

The eldest son had returned with 
my young man. They had brought 
back something for supper, which 
the landlady was cooking. The smell 
of this and the idea of refreshment 
enlivened me somewhat. 1 snuffed 
up the fumes, and resolved to make 
the best of matters. I would, more- 
over, try and ‘make friends’ in the 
family. 

I suddenly bethought me ofa most 
experienced and expertly insinuating 
personage, the Hon. Mr. F ; 
whom | had once encountered ina 
certain English county during an 
election contest. He was canvassing 
for a particular friend—one of the 
candidates —and most successfully. 
No attentions, however humble or 
unnecessary, assiduous and minute, 
by word, look, and deed, were omitted ; 
no flattery was too gross, no com- 
plimentary observation or personal 
notice too insidious for his tongue. 
Wherever he went, he made every 
body quite in love with him. I de- 
termined upon him as my model for 
imitation upon the present difficult 
occasion. I addressed the landlady 
on the subject of her domestic abi- 
lity and arrangements; her house 
and beds; her great skill in cookery 
(judging by the smell of it, which 
was very remarkable); and her ra- 
pidity in ‘going,’ which rendered a 
bell quite unnecessary in her hotel. 
I mentioned, in the course of con- 
versation, the name of every Roman 
Catholic parish priest and curate I 
could recollect in the county, invent- 
ing others for other counties, and 
always suggesting great intimacy, 
and regard, and regular correspond- 
ence with them, so that they all 
knew very well whereabouts I was 
at this present time. I praised her 





sons highly, as such very handsome, 
strong- built, amiable young men, 
and made various kind inquiries 
about her husband the landlord, who 
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happened to be out of the way just 
now somewhere—probably sharpen- 
ing a knife for my supper. I praised 
her pig. She said they had zo pig. 
Whereupon I praised the pig that 
she might have had (this seemed to 
me a touch of genius); and saying 
this, I patted the broad, dirty, fat 
shoulders of the servant-girl, at whom 
I had been making ‘ shee} 's- eyes’ 
whenever no one else was looking 
that way. In fine, there was no 
ludicrously base and abominable ca- 
jolery and insinuation which I did 
not practise upon the odious and 
suspicious group around me. Having 
perpetrated all this, to the lasting 
shame of my valour and discomfort 
of my conscience, I walked with a 
light step and revived spirits towards 
my room, and my supper was im- 
mediately brought in by the landlady 
and the girl, one of the sons follow- 
ing with an arm-full of fresh bog- 
peat, which he piled upon the fire. 
I sat down, and helped myself to a 
great plate of fried chops, embedded 
in a soft mash of potatoes, and sliced 
pork. Things were improving. The 
house might not be so bad, after all ; 
and the people might be better than 
I fancied. 

Now, 
the imagination ; or my palate, from 


long fasting and fatigue, was out of 


taste; or whether my landlady, in 
the heat of action, had accidentally 
dropped some soot or peat-ashes into 
the pan, or thrown something in by 
mistake for the salt (arsenic, perhaps), 
— whether, in short, it was only 
fancy or a fact, I cannot determine ; 
but, be it from what it might, I had 
no sooner swallowed the first mouth- 
ful than I laid down my knife and 
fork, and sank back in the chair 
with staring eyes. The flavour given 
to the meat and its surrounding mash 
was something atrocious, and neither 
my palate nor my stomach were able 
to endure it. While I sat in this 
condition the landlady entered, placed 
a small, square decanter upon the 
table, looked at me oddly (as well 
she might), and retired. ‘ Do you, 
really,’ murmured I, in bitter, self- 
pitying soliloguy,—‘now do you 
really take me for such an ass?’ 
The decanter was labelled ‘ Whisky, 
but had a pale green sediment in it 
that sent up a cloud. 

I rose from the chair and walked 
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up and down the room. I felt very 
unwell, but it was no time to be 
unwell. The situation was one re- 
quiring all sorts of energies, and I 
fully made up my mind that for no 
one moment during the whole night 
should my watchfulness cease, and 
that I would sell my life dearly to 
the last drop. It was exasperating 
to think of being murdered in this 
way, and for no conceivable cause 
(as they did not look like thieves), 
or else for some mistaken cause. It 
might be political, and a little in- 
cidental movement of one of the 
secret combinations of Whitebvys. 
The Irish peasantry were a strange 
set in these respects, and quite re- 
morseless as a matter of principle. 
Whom did they take me for in this 
house? I could not know what my 
carman had said of me, nor what 
they thought. Perhaps they took 
me for a government commissioner 
of some kind ; they were aware that 
I had books and paper with me, and 
wanted to write letters by night. 
Perhaps, and more probably too, 
they took me for the ‘ Times’ Com- 
missioner.’ This idea filled me with 
additional dismay and vexation, more 
especially as I do not half agree 
with him on Irish politics. To be 
murdered for another man was bad 
enough, but to be made a martyr to 
another man’s adverse politics was 
insufferable. And to think that | 
should be so utterly unarmed! Oh, 
the cursed folly! I called for the 
landlady, and in she came. 

‘Mrs. Going,’ said I,—‘ that is, 
landlady,—I feel very much obliged 
by the trouble you have taken to 
prepare this excellent supper. | 
have no doubt but I shall greatly 
enjoy it in the course of the night. 
But just at this moment I cannot 
eat, as I have much upon my mind 
in the way of letters I have to write 
to several Roman Catholic clergy- 
men. [I shall sit up late, and shall 
want another candle, also more bog- 
peat upon the fire. I will keep, 
however, this plateful I have taken, 
together with the knife and fork, 
- place them on this corner shelf, 

s I shall, no doubt, be hungry be- 
di I go to bed.’ 

She stood irresolute awhile, and 
then began to clear away. 

* And won't you have the whisky 
neither, sir ?’ said she. 
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‘No, I thank you,’ said I;—*‘ yes, 
oh, yes, I may as well! You can 
leave it. I shall drink it before I 
go to bed, I dare say.’ 

While she cleared the table I took 
off my plateful, with the knife and 
fork, having carefully selected the 
largest and strongest of the knives. 

‘ Be so good, now,’ said I, ‘as have 
the fire made up, turn down the bed, 
bring me a jug of cold water and a 
tumbler or mug, another candle, and 
then I shall want nothing more, I 
thank you. I will just take another 
turn up and down in front of the 
house while you do this.’ So saying 
I leisurely walked into the passage ; 
the landlady slowly unbolting the 
door for me; and I slowly walked 
out into the darkness and rain. 

Again I was free. It seemed so. 
But was I? Was there no necessity 
to return to that den of a house? 
Yes, in some sort I could not help 
it. It was not very long since I 
had bivouacked in an open field, 
but then it was in a tropical climate. 
A February night—a bad night too— 
in county Clare, was a different mat- 
ter. I should get some horrid lum- 
bago, or cough on my chest, that 
would last me my life, if it did not very 
much shorten it. I had pretty well 
made up my mind to return when I 
came out. I hastened along the road. 
I had observed an old broken wall on 
my first walk at no very great dis- 
tance, and to this I now made my 
way, and selected from it three large 
stones, just large enough to be well 
grasped by the fingers. Two of them 
I put into the side-pockets of my 
pilot-coat, and the other I held in 
my hand, tossing it up as I walked 
back, feeling more comfortable in 
my mind, and as if I had at last 
found a friend. 

I returned to the house, and was 
admitted. The instant I was alone 
I went straight to look at my plate 
on the shelf. They had not taken 
the knife away. I walked a turn or 
two up and down the room, medi- 
tating and planning the defence of 
my position. I examined the room; 
and having arranged the principal 
points pretty well to my satisfaction, 
1 thought I would make a final effort 
to understand what manner of man 
the landlord was, so that I might see 
my course beyond a shadow of doubt. 
I called the landlady. She came. 
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Where was her husband? He was 
‘somewhere, she said. Well — I 
would feel obliged if she would call 
or send for him, as I wanted to have 
a few words with him on the subject 
of the disease of the potatoes in this 
part of the country——as the opinion of 
a man like him (here slightly bowing) 
would be valuable. She retired. A 
very few minutes elapsed, and then I 
heard his deliberate, hard, flat-planted 
footsteps along the wooden floor of the 
room I had first been in. He opened 
the door with a noiseless hand, and a 
pair of steady dark eyes entered. 

The landlord was a man of about 
fifty-two or three years of age; of 
the middle stature; spare, sinewy, 
and hard, with a bearing as of re- 
served elasticity and activity taking 
the appearance of indolent and cold 
indifference. He had an extremely 
swarthy face, dark brown eyes, coal- 
black hair cut very short; and he 
wore a week’s beard, which made all 
the lower part of his face black, and 
was not much ‘ relieved’ by the dark 
shadows of his sunken cheeks. He 
also had much black hair on the backs 
of his hands. His dress was dingy, 
and close rather than careless; and 
his appearance was altogether as far 
removed as possible from anything 
eccentric or picturesque. A morose 
melancholy, a sedate gloom, an im- 
perturbable reservation, pervaded his 
expression, and his whole air was 
that of rigid repose. He took a 
chair, on my intimation, with a cer- 
tain hardness of manner that was not 
at all rude, but as if the result of 
something internal, and seated him- 
self like a man prepared to hear 
what I had to say. 

This was not what I wanted ; how- 
ever, I went to work. I endeavoured 
to make him converse on the condi- 
tion of the people in the neighbour- 
hood—of the famine then prevailing 
—of the potato disease —of the pro- 
spects of the next harvest, especially 
of the new potatoes—of the frost—of 
recent robberies of fire-arms—of se- 
cretcombinations among the peasantry 
(he folded his arms) — of his charm- 
ing family—his fine sons—his don- 
keys—ot poultry —of tee-totallers, 
&c. All to no purpose. His answers 
were always dry and barren. He 
made me talk. I could make nothing 
of him (except his portrait), and I 
therefore proposed an adjournment. 
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He rose, and moved mechanically 
towards the door, I following, not at 
all satisfied with the result of the in- 
terview. He opened the door; and 
as he was going out I said——it was an 
act of desperation to discover what 
the man’s soul was composed of—I 
made sure of forcing something out 
of his locked-up inner life—I said— 
oh, shame upon me, and double 
shame if I ever forgive myself and 
cease to feel ashamed of it—I said, 
* Good aes God bless you!’ 
Rightly was I punished by this man, 
whatever he was. He made not the 
slightest response, but coldly walked 
out, and closed the door after him. 
I stood looking at the door, paralysed 
with a mixed passion of rage and 
remorse, humiliation, and dismay! 
Of course, I was to be murdered in 
the night by this godless hound whom 
I had ‘ blessed’ to my confusion. 
There was no help for it now. I 
immediately began to prepare for my 
defence. And, first, to fortify my 
position. The door had no lock upon 
it, and no bolt, as I had previously 
discovered. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to construct a barricade. ‘The 
furniture in the room consisted of 
the bed; the cumbrous old sofa; a 
round table in the middle of the 
room; a great deal sideboard, upon 
which my luggage had been placed ; 
and four chairs. The kitchen was 
evidently on the other side of the 
wall, close to the foot of the bed, as 
I could hear their voices very plainly. 
Consequently, I had to take care that 
they did not hear what I was about. 
I took off my coat, and drew off my 
boots — removed my luggage very 
softly from the top of the sideboard 
—then got underneath the sideboard, 
and slowly raising it up from the 
ground upon my bent back, I began 
to move noiselessly across the room 
with it. This performance required 
no little circumspection, as the side- 
board was large and heavy, and I had 
to pass the table in the middle of the 
room, and carry it to the head of the 
bed, close to which was the door. 
This occupied several minutes; in 
fact, I only moved like a clock- work 
figure carrying a burden. Arriving, 
at length, at the intended spot, I 
slowly lowered myself and my side- 
board, and planted it directly across 
the door. I then took two chairs, 
and fixed them between the side- 
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board and a small abutment of the 
window - frame, on the side opposite 
the door-handle (where the pressure 
would be greatest in an attempt at 
forcing open), in such a manner as to 
make a jam; and the process was 
completed by thrusting the leg of one 
of the chairs down a rat-hole in the 
floor. I tried the strength of the 
barricade with a slow, steady, noise- 
less strain, and found it immovable. 

The voices in the kitchen now at- 
tracted my attention. They were 


loudest near the wall at the foot of 


the bed. I approached, and now per- 
ceived that in the wall there was a 
sham cupboard: ¢. e. cupboard doors, 
which, in fact, opened into the 
kitchen, and might be used as a win- 
dow or a trap-door to pass from one 
room tothe other. I could even see a 
light through the chinks, and the 
smell of tobacco came through. Here 
was a new discovery! If 1 went to 
sleep in that bed, a pair of long arms 
might come through the wall in the 
night, seize me by the feet, and drag 
me through the trap-door! ‘This 
would never suit my notions of a 
night’s rest. Neither would it do to 
leave it so that any one could easily 
get through, and lez ip down into the 

‘keep’ of my little fortress. I, there- 
fore, grasped the bedstead from be- 
low, and in the same noiseless man- 
ner, previously adopted in removing 
the sideboard, I now dragged the 
heavy bedstead feet upon the floor— 
(as gradually as the minute-hand ofa 
watch), till one of the bed-posts stood 
up directly across the middle of the 
cupboard - trap. 
position, there was now left only a 
narrow space on each side of the 
bed-post for a man to get through ; 
and he could not do this without tak- 
ing some time to squeeze himself. 
He would thus be completely at my 
mercy —such mercy as it was likely 


to be. I clenched my teeth. No 
conjuror caught in a trap ever 


felt more 
reproach ; 


exasperated with self- 
no tiger in a pit-fall ever 
felt more savage, wicked, and re- 
morseless! How I cursed my folly at 
travelling unarmed— how I stamped 
(softly) on the floor with abortive 
and ridiculous fury! 

I went straight to my plate of un- 
touched dinner-mess, took the knife, 
and then one of the large’stones I had 
brought in, and seating myself at the 
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table, went vigorously to work, in 
sharpening the edge and in grinding 
a point. When this had been ac- 
complished, I went to my travelling 
case and took out a wax taper (kept 
for sealing letters), in order to aug- 
ment my lights before the ‘action’ 
commenced. I then took asilk hand- 
kerchief, and twirling it into a light 
serpent shape, bound it firmly round 
the upper part of the handle of the 
knife, just at the shoulder of the 
blade, and thus converted it into a 
very respectable sort of dirk, with a 
guard. I had scarcely finished this, 
and was turning it about in my hand 
with much self-complacency, when I 
heard a quick step in the passage— 
and thump! came somebody up 
against my door, the lock of which 
had been suddenly turned. But in 
vain —for my barricade did its duty. 

‘Who's that ?’ said I, standing up. 

‘Only me, sir!’ answered the voice 
of the landlady. ‘I only came to see 
if you wanted any thing else to- 
night.’ 

This was adding insult to injury. 
I had wished her beautiful husband 
good-night, and ‘ blessed’ him, at 
least half-an-hour ago. ‘ Nothing 
more, I thank you!’ said I, in my 
politest tone ; and away went the she- 
wolf. It was all plain enough. She 
had been sent to discover if I had 
placed any thing against the door; 
and if not, to see if I was in bed. 
Her words, too, were suggestive. ‘ It 
is only me, sir!’—yes, only she at 
present; and she ‘ only came to see’ 
—previous to others coming with a 
more active purpose in view. Yet I 
smiled bitterly at her defeat. The 
barricade was a good one. 

Voices presently sounded from the 
kitchen, through the chinks of the 
cupboard-trap—voices in altercation, 
in an under tone, and, as it seemed, 
in Irish. Gradually they ceased in 
a low mutter, and were heard no 
more. 

A silence now ensued of nearly 
an hour, and I began to think 
the worst of this absurd affair was 
over. The window shutters, how- 
ever, were still unfastened, and I 
could not quietly resign myself to 
the rest I so much needed without 
attending to this vulnerable part. 
‘ A fort,’ says the theory of fortifica- 
tion, ‘ is no stronger than its weakest 
point.’ Here, then, was its weakest 
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point, and this I resolved to ‘ protect 
by alarm,’ as there were no bolts or 
other fastenings. I therefore set the 
water-jug against one shutter, and 
the basin, upright and edgeways, 
against the other. The enemy, 
therefore, could not take me by as- 
sault without a good preliminary note 
of warning. 

While effecting this, I noticed for 
the first time a little drawer-front 
with a morsel of dirty string attached. 
I thought my very peculiar circum- 
stances justified the inspection, and 
pulling it open, discovered the con- 
tents to be only some odds and ends 
of rubbish, and a torn and dog’s- 
eared book. It was Bonnycastle’s 
Geometry! How very much I felt 
relieved! It belonged no doubt to 
the dark-visaged landlord, and had, 
perhaps, been the favourite study of 
his youth. Such a man would not 
become a midnight assassin. I laid 
the book open on the table, and sat 
down to it. The problems which had 
been most thumbed and worked out 
naturally engaged my chief atten- 
tion. 

While I was thus occupied, a light, 
tripping step moved along the pass- 
age, evidently of somebody on tip- 
toe. I felt as if 1 had a dozen pointed 
cars all pricking up. The reconnoi- 
tring toe paused opposite my door, 
and remained immovable, listening. 
I, also, sat immovable, and listening 
too. My eye glanced rapidly round 
at my weapons of steel and of stone, 
and at the several points of the forti- 
fication. Atlength a very low voice 
said,—— 

* Did you call, sir?’ 

It was the landlady again! ‘ No!’ 
said I, savagely ; ‘no, 1 thank you.’ 
She retired rather hastily. 

The case was clear enough. She 
came to discover if at last 1 was 
asleep. She never tried the door. 
All doubt as to their intentions was 
now at anend. I made up my fire, 
handled my dirk, poised the Sa 
stone in my hand alternately, and 
took aim at an imaginary head, now 
appearing at the little cupboard trap- 
door opposite to the foot of the bed, 
and now between the window-shut- 
ters protected by the alarum. I then 
settled myself doggediy in the chair 
before the fire, resolved not to be 
taken by surprise, nor lulled to any 
sense of security by their cautious 
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delays. Bonnycastle, indeed! the 
cold-blooded, calculating villain ! 

Going to bed was of course out of 
the question. I settled my feet upon 
the fender, and contemp!: ited the 
burning turf with smouldering and 
anxious feelings. I saw that the turf 
would never last out till the morn- 
ing light, and that I should be half 
frozen with the cold. But to think 
of that bed was horrible; neverthe- 
less I felt so very tired and sick for 
sleep, that I could not help giving a 
forlorn look at the dusky coverlet. 

Ah,’ muttered I, addressing myself, 

* you will be excessively ashamed of 
all this in the morning.’ With this 
sensible and reproving reflection 
[ turned in my chair; and then 
added, as though by another voice, 
‘If you ever see the morning, my 
boy ! 

These reflections were interrupted 
by long sweeping gusts of air, a dis- 
tant whistling, and the pattering of 
huge drops against the windows. 
Presently there came on a storm of 
wind and rain. ‘The shutters trembled 
and knocked against my ‘ alarum,’ 
threatening to let it off; a shrill 
howling ran through the passage 
and up the stairs; [ thought the 
roofing of old tiles would be blown 


in. Amidst all this I now heard 
confused voices at some distance. 
They grew stronger — they were 
singing —they were drunk. A cart 


came rumbling along the road, the 
voices still singing through the gusty 
wind and rain. 

I sprang up, my impulse was to 
throw open the shutters and call to 
them. What could I say to them? 
No matter, they would take me with 
them. But what reason could I ven- 
ture to give, and where might they 
take me? ‘The men were drunk, 
moreover; and if I once left my 
fortification 1 was at a disadvantage. 
Shame also held me fast. The cart 
rumbled cn, and the voices were 


soon lost in the wind and rain. If 


ever man felt dissatisfied and dis- 
gusted with himself and his situa- 
tion, I did at this moment. Some- 
thing else, however, put all this 
feeling into a more active condition. 

The voices muttering in a sup- 
pressed tone in the kitchen again 
grew out of the silence. Angry 
whispers, quick and short, were ex- 
changed ; 





and in the interval there 
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was a sound of the convulsive gasps 
of somebody asleep who appeared to 
be dead drunk. The dispute con- 
tinued in whispers, the women being 
the most voluble. ‘The women were 
on my side—not in favour of the 
murder. My canvassing had done 


good. ‘The feet of one or two men 
now softly traversed the passage 
and ascended the stairs. The men 


went to bed, and the house was once 
more silent. 

The drunken one, however, re- 
mained in the kitchen. I never 
doubted who this wretched gasping 
animal was. It was my young man 
I could be sworn—made drunk, no 
doubt, by the tee-totaller son up in 
the town, in order that he should 
not be able to assist me, nor become 
a witness. And here I was, alone, 
and without any adequate weapons, 
in this remote, cut-throat house, in 
the middle of a dark, stormy ni; eht! 
What a position had | allowed my- 
self to fall into! Oh, for a brace of 
horse-pistols—what a comfort and 
blessing I should have felt them! 
How I cursed my folly, and walked 
up and down the room in a fever of 


raze and self-reproach ! Of what us 
had my experience at home and 
abroad been to me? Of what use 


was it to have any sense if a man 
did not apply it to avoid such things 
as these ? 

Reasoning and ejaculating to my- 
self in this strain as I walked up and 
down the room, a dark round spot 
in the upper part of the frame-work 
of the door attracted my eye. It 
was a round hole, and went quite 
through—evidently a gun-hole. It 
was just about the height of the 
landlord’s shoulder. Men always ar- 
range things in their houses accord- 
ing to their own height. Directly 
you enter a hall or passage, you 
know at once the standard of the 
chief inmate, according to which he 
orders the position of hat - pegs, 
clothes-hooks, top- bolts, and—gun- 
holes. 

I am ashamed to recollect, and far 
more so to recount the frantic in- 
ward curses, and the savage thoughts, 
plans, and resolutions, which now 
glanced in rapid succession through 
me. But I am making ‘confessions, 
and I will conceal nothing. 

In front of this vilfanous embra- 
sure, I was guilty of a variety of 
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antics, practising in the air with my 
knife—now making lunges at the 
landlord’s face, and a slash that was 
to give a mouth from ear to ear— 
now darting at the body of the tee- 
totaller son as he was struggling 
through the door of the cupboard, 
and plunging it into him a dozen 
times up to the hilt—now braining 
some one who had just set one foot 
upon the window-sill after suddenly 
throwing up the sash. I indulged 
every design and emotion of ferocity 
that passion and the desperation of a 
besieged man at the last struggle 
could suggest; and then, reeling to 
the chair by the fire, threw myself 
with an exhausted mind and body 
into it. My head fell back, my eyes 
closed, fatigue, fasting, excitement, 
had done their work, and in a sort of 
desperation in the meeting of ex- 
tremes, I felt ina few minutes that 
I was dropping cff to sleep; and | 
did not care. If it really was my 
fate to be murdered, why, I must be 
murdered, and there was no help for 
it. I even fancied, just as my senses 
were sinking into forgetfulness, that 
I heard a very soft footstep—as of a 
foot in a worsted stocking-—come 
stealing down the stairs! But it was 
too late. I was too far gone; and | 
sank into a feverish, perturbed, yet 
heavy slumber. 

There is a certain frightful-looking 
instrument of husbandry used in 
Ireland, which I have a particular 
reason for describing at this mo- 
ment, while I am lying there asleep. 
It is called a bog-slane. The in- 
strument consists of a strong pole 
or staff, to the lower end of which 
is fitted a long, broad, curved 
knife, in shape partaking equally 
of a rude scimitar and a hedger’s 
bill-hook, or like the long swery- 
ing pod of the marrow-fat pea, if 
one may ‘ humanise’ so horrid a tool 
with a delicate comparison. This 
implement is used for bog-cutting; 
and as a peasant standing on the up- 
per turf can cut down a slice from a 
bog of seven or eight feet deep, it fol- 
lows that the same implement, skil- 
fully misapplied, might cut any man’s 
body in two, almost before he had 
time to comprehend the nature of 
his peril. 

Out of my heavy slumber of ex- 
haustion I was awakened by a lum- 
bering fall of something weighty in 
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the kitchen. By an almost simul- 
taneous spring I was on my legs 
with the knife in my hand, staring 
into the dusky light of the room, to 
see from which point the enemy was 
about to make his assault. A suf- 
focated gasp sounded from the kit- 
chen, and the next minute I heard 
the hasty dragging of something 
weighty along the floor of the pass- 
age. ‘The dead body of my young 
man! murdered in his drunken 
sleep! My turn would now come 
presently; but it would cost them 
something. 

While [ was standing in this state 
of scarcely endurable suspense my 
infernal candle went out. My fire 
had gone out while I was asleep, so 
that the room suddenly became dark, 
except a gleam of dull moonlight 
through the shutters. I leaped to 
the side table for my box of lucifers, 
to light the other bit of candle, and 
as I did so, the shutters uttered a dry 
creak, and down fell the basin and 
jug with a crash upon the floor. I 
darted at once towards the shutters, 
knife in hand, to oppose the en- 
trance; and casting one of them 
open, I found the window had not 
been raised— but outside, at a few 
paces distance, stood a tall fellow in 
a long great-coat, and a little narrow 
hat, with a bog-slane in his hand. 
We remained looking at each other. 

The fellow made no movement ex- 
cept by a certain stretching out of his 
neck, as ifto see me more clearly. I 
thought he was looking at my knife. 
Assuredly I looked at his; and as 
the advantage was manifestly in his 
favour, I soon came to the convic- 
tion that it would be the most ra- 
tional tactics to make use of all my 
own advantages of position for de- 
fence. I therefore drew back, about 
an inch at a time, into the room, and 
then slowly moved the shutter back 
into its place. I gota light—lighted 
my remaining candle—then carrying 
the arm-chair noiselessly to the shut- 
ters, I placed it in front of them, 
and setting one foot firmly upon the 
seat, I stood ready to defend this, the 
weakest point of my fortification, to 
the last gasp. 

How long I remained in this en- 
viable position it is impossible to 
calculate. The enemy made no move- 
ment—I made none. After a con- 
siderable time my last candle began 
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to flicker. It died out in the socket, 
—all remained as before. My head 
nodded and bowed several times, and 
then rose with a jerk. I think I 
went off in a doze at least half-a- 
dozen times; my eye-lids were sore 
for sleep: and now, looking up 
again after one of these noddings, I 
saw that it was daylight. I opened 
one shutter gradually. He of the 
bog-slane was gone. It was a blear, 
rainy morning. I closed the shut- 
ter — pushed the chair up against it, 
staggered to the bed—and throwing 
my body and soul into the middle, 
instantly sank into a dead slumber. 
Who shall say how much of all 
the events of the night were founded 
upon an excited imagination, a ner- 
vous temperament, and an exhausted 
body, and how much upon real 
cause for apprehension? I cannot 
determine. All I can say is, that I 
was delighted and surprised on wak- 
ing with the sunlight on my face, 
about half-past nine in the morning, 
to find that I had not been murdered. 
Perhaps the reader may think that 


I ought, at least, to have been half 


murdered. But I am only writing a 
‘confession, and not a melodrama, 
and must therefore apologise for not 
having been mutilated. Neverthe- 
less, 1 did feel a little ashamed, 
somehow, as I sat at breakfast in the 
other room — Mrs. Going shew- 
ing me all sorts of assiduities, and 
my young man—not his ghost— 
passing near the window with some 
corn for his horse. The landlord, 
however, was gone somewhere, and 
so were all the sons. I never saw 
their faces again. But looking round 
the room I perceived a small daub 
of a miniature, representing a dark, 
grave, Spanish-looking man, of two 
or three- 
eyes never to be forgotten,—a por- 
trait no doubt of the landlord, 


and-twenty, with a pair of 
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he appeared’ at the time he was 
studying Bonnycastle. 

As I drove away in the car, I left 
the weight of a world behind me. 
My young man drove very fast. Not 
a word of explanation could I extract 
from him as to the house, the peo- 
ple, or any of the events of the 
night. He said ‘they were very ho- 
nest people,’—this was all I could 
obtain; and that was by no means 
satisfactory. I told him of the 
whisky, that I believed it was poi- 
son, or at least had been drugged ; 
and produced the stuff, which I had 
emptied into my travelling flask to 
get it analysed. He extended his 
hand, and taking out the cork, de- 
liberately drank off the contents. I 
was confounded. ‘ And the man with 
the bog-slane!’ said I, ‘what have 
you to say of him?’ He knew no- 
thing about that. ‘* Who was it that 
lay dead drunk in the kitchen last 
night?’ He knew nothing about 
that. ‘Who, or what was dragged 
across the passage about four o'clock 
inthe morning?’ He knew nothing 
about that, nor anything else, except 
that they were very honest people. 

My own solution of the main 
movement of the mystery is simply 
this :—That the landlord must have 
been a leader in one of the secret 
combinations among the peasantry, 
or else, that he had contraband arti- 
cles in his house (bags of tobacco, 
perhaps); and that, being suspicious 
of me and the purport of my visit, 
they had watched me through some 
chinks or crevices. Being utterly 
amazed at my various performances, 
the chances were, that they had all 
been nearly as much alarmed at me 
and my mysterious intentions, as I 
had been at them and theirs. The 
disappearance of all the men in the 
morning (bog-slane and all) seemed 
to favour this impression. 
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I,.—THE TEXAN RANGER. 


rrer the sanguinary assault and 
A capture of Monterey, General 
‘Taylor's army of invasion remained 
for several weeks in a state of inac- 
tivity, till the arrival of orders 
from the Secretary-at-War gave 
notice that the armistice stipulated 
for in the articles of capitulation 
should cease, and that hostilities 
were at once to be resumed and 
prosecuted without restriction. 

In the mean time, the Mexican 
army under Ampudia, that prince of 
boasters, had withdrawn within the 
line beyond which neither of the 
belligerents were to advance; and, 
cowed and crest-fallen at the signal 
defeats they had sustained from an 
enemy so numerically inferior, was 
slowly retiring upon San Luis 
Potosi, where Santa Anna was 
concentrating a large force with 
which to attack the audacious North 
Americans, and drive them across 
the frontier they had so ‘ wan- 
tonly invaded.’ Whilst Taylor re- 
cruited his little army in the luxu- 
rious cantonments of Monterey and 
its vicinity, and strove to bring 
his brave but self-willed soldiers to 
some semblance of discipline, the 
country people, surprised at the 
kindness with which they were 
treated, and which contrasted strongly 
with the tyranny and exactions exer- 
cised over them by their own troops, 
soon became reconciled to the new 
state of things, and rejoiced in find- 
ing so good a market for their pro- 
visions, and mules, and horses; and 
such scrupulous payment for the same 
in the glittering eagles of the com- 
missariat chest. ‘The characteristic 
treachery of a Mexican, however, 
will not permit him to be cordial 
with any one, further than his own 
interests seem to invite. As often as 
they fancied themselves secure, in- 
solence and rapacity marked all their 


proceedings; and woe betide the 
luckless straggler who wandered 


alone or unarmed beyond the Ame- 
rican camp. It appeared to be a 
religious duty with the natives to 





take the life of an enemy whenever 
he exposed it; for which purpose 
they prowled continually about the 
cantonments, and found but too many 
opportunities of indulging the horrid 
task. 

The head-quarters of General 
Taylor were at Walnut Springs, 
about three miles distant from the 
town of Monterey, whilst divisions 
of the army were posted in the neigh- 
bouring villages along the table lands, 
and smaller detachments in the widely 
scattered ranchos and haciendas which 
lay in front and rear. 

In a small rancho a few miles dis- 
tant from Victoria, which at this time 
was occupied by General Quitman’s 
brigade, a party of ‘ Texan Rangers’ 
formed an outlying piquet for the 
purpose of watching the enemy, who, 
with a body of fifteen hundred ca- 
valry, threatened to cut off the com- 
munication between Victoria and the 
main body of the American army. 
The regiment to which this party 
belonged was raised in Texas, where 
it is well known the most bitter 
hatred exists of any thing and every 
thing Mexican, and had already 
signalised itself as well by deeds 
of daring courage in the various 
engagements which had taken place, 
as by acts of the most revolting 
cruelty perpetrated on the unof- 
fending inhabitants of the country. 
The cruelties inflicted by the Mexi- 
cans on the prisoners captured by 
them during the Texan war, and the 
barbarous manner in which that war 
was conducted on both sides, had en- 
gendered the most inveterate antipa- 
thy on the frontier, which was now 
of course fomented by the progress 
of the present struggle. 

Of the corps called the ‘ Texan 
Rangers,’ nine out of ten belonged to 
the wildest and most dissolute class 
in the state of Texas; most of them 
had either served during the War of 
Independence (save the mark!), or in 
those freebooting incursions into the 
territories of a state with which they 
were then at peace, notorious as the 
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Santa Fé expeditions. It is well 
known what were the results of these 
enterprises; and in whatever bad 
faith and treachery they were plan- 
ned and carried out, nothing could 
justify the Mexicans in their bar- 
barous treatment of the prisoners 
captured near Santa Fé. Many of 
these were butchered in cold blood, 
after surrendering under promises of 
good treatment ; while the survivors 
were marched nearly two thousand 
miles to an ignominious and revolting 
captivity. 

Many of the Texans now serving 
under the American flag possessed 
friends or relatives amongst those who 
had been so inhumanly massacred, 
and undertook the present service for 
the sole purpose of avenging their 
deaths. They openly boasted of their 
intention to kill every Mexican they 
could lay their hands on, and vowed 
to spare neither sex nor age when- 
ever opportunities offered of satisfy- 
ing their thirst for the blood of their 
equally barbarous enemies. 

Civilised society has never yet of- 
fered a parallel to the phase exhi- 
bited within the last ten or twelve 
years in the revolted province of the 
Mexican republic, now annexed to 
the confederate states of the Ameri- 
can Union. ‘To say that laws were 
not respected in Texas, would be but 
to convey a feeble idea of the perfect 
anarchy which reigned throughout 
the country. Ifthe state of Botany 
Bay or any other penal colony can 
be imagined, supposing all the con- 
victs transported to its shores eman- 
cipated upon landing, and the go- 
vernment placed in their hands, some 
notion may be formed of the con- 
dition of things in Texas before its 
annexation to the United States. 
The refuse from that country re- 
sorted hither, fleeing from the tardy 
justice of their own land. Mur- 
derers, thieves, and swindlers of 
every hue, walked erect in open 
day, were received as brothers, and 
considered only as ‘smart men.’ Of 
such the clergy, the army, the 
navy, the judicial bench were 
composed; and these, mixed with 
foreigners of the same stamp from 
every European country, formed the 
Texan nation. In the United States, 
a common method of marking that 
any one has ruined himself by crimi- 
nal or dishonourable acts, is to write 
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after his name the letters, ‘ G. T. T.,’ 
which signifies, ‘ Gone to Texas,’ and 
is synonymous with the English 
phrase of ‘ Gone to the devil.” ‘Thus 
Colonel Crockett, when ‘hard up’ and 
ennuyé by the quasi-quiet life of the 
southern states, from which deer 
and bears had been driven by the 
encroachments of civilised man, de- 
clared that he was heartily sick of 
the country, and announced his in- 
tention of shouldering his rifle and 
starting at once for ‘ h—— or Texas.’ 

‘The ‘Texan Rangers’ numbered 
some two hundred desperadoes, under 
officers of their own selection, and 
were equipped in a fashion to suit 
their own peculiar fancies. Their 
costume was a mixture of Mexican, 
Indian, and American habiliments, 
which, however uncouth, was at 
the same time exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and served to set off to advan- 
tage the tall and sinewy figures of 
the wearers. As a sample we will 
select one of the officers of the corps, 
whom we will call John Smith, since 
to give his real name might en- 
sure us a rifle-bullet or bowie-knife, 
should we ever revisit Texas. This 
man had spent all his life upon the 
Indian or Mexican frontier; was 
not thirty years of age—had fought 
in the Texan struggle—and passed his 
time between fighting the Comanches 
on the borders and rioting in the cities 
of ‘Texas or New Orleans, where he 
resorted for the purpose of exercising 
his profession, which was that of Jn- 
dian killer and gambler ; and any one 
conversant with life in the southern 
states of America knows well what 
that latter term implies. 

The Ranger stood over six feet in 
height, and was lightly but symme- 
trically built, with small and deli- 
cately chiselled features, almost femi- 
nine in their beauty. Locks of long 
raven hair hung over his face and 
shoulders, and moustache and beard, 
of the same colour, concealed the 
lower part of his face. A brown, 
broad-flapped beaver hat, made quite 
flexible, tied under the chin with a 
strap ornamented with beads, and a 
wide band round the crown, jingling 
with silver buttons and hawk-bells, 
a Mexican jacket, gaudy satin waist- 
coat of New Orleans make, and pant- 
aloons of deer-skin, with long fringes 
down the outside of ‘the leg, each 
fringe being bound with stained 
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porcupine’s quills, and elaborately 


worked mocassins, comprised his cos- 
tume. His small waist was girdled 
by an Indian sash, in which were 
thrust a brace of silver - mounted 


horse-pistols, and a bowie-knife, of 


the kind favourably known amongst 
Southerners as the ‘Texas belly- 
ripper.’ 
offence, a long and heavy rifle was 
part and parcel of himself. This man 
was a good specimen of a Southern 
‘ ruffler. Perfectly indifferent to 
danger, he courted rather than 
avoided it, and by his devil-may- 
care demeanour was continually 
giving cause of quarrel to those 
with whom he came in contact. To 
shoot or knife a man who crossed 
him was every-day work with the 
Texan, and although he seldom 
boasted of his deeds, it was well 
known that he had taken at least 
twelve men’s lives, either in fair fight 
or extempore quarrel (before he had 
engaged in the legitimate slaughter 
of Mexicans), i in w hich last case “with 
him it was a word and a blow, and 
the blow often came first. 

At the present time Smith was in 
charge of fifteen of the Texan Rang- 
ers, detailed to form an outpost from 
the brigade and to watch the move- 
ments of a flying column of cavalry 
under General Urrea, which was 
threatening the flanks and rear of the 
American army: and his orders were 
to take up quarters in the rancho of 
Agua Sarca, whence a look-out was 
to be kept upon the motions of the 
enemy. 

About sunset one evening, the 
little band was seen winding in single 
file down the sierra which overhung 
the rancho; each trooper accoutred 
more or less in a style similar to that 
which has been already described as 
adorning the handsome person of 
their leader. Across the saddle-horn 
of each rested the long heavy rifle, 
without which no American frontiers- 
man thinks himself armed ; and over 
the pummel hung a coil of lasso-rope, 
in the use of which they were scarcely 
less expert than the Mexicans them- 
selves. Before the band rode a coun- 
tryman as guide, one who had been 
forcibly seized upon and impressed 
for the duty, which, from his look of 
abject fear and trembling demean- 
our, he evidently considered one of no 
little peril. And, indeed, he judged 
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aright; for far and near the rumour 
ran amongst the Mexican paisanos, 
that whenever a guide was taken 
by the Texan Rangers to lead them 
to any rancho or hacienda, on which 
they proposed to levy black-mail, such 
unfortunate was never known to re- 
turn; and the body of more than one 
known to have been thus employed 
had been discovered on the roadside, 
slain by a rifle-bullet in the back, and 
not unfrequently scalped or other- 
wise mutilated. 

When the Texans reached the bot- 
tom of the sierra a halt was called, 
and the Rangers gathered round their 
captain to learn his plans. His eagle 
eye had detected, at a considerable 
distance, that mounted and appa- 
rently armed men were riding about 
the rancho, and turning suddenly to 
the Mexican guide he asked, ‘if he 
had deceived them when he said that 
there were only a dozen 
about the place?’ 

* No, by all the saints !” answered 
the guide; ‘there were none other 
than the ranchero’s family when I 
left the preceding evening.” 

‘What do you think, boys, asked 
the captain; ‘is the old pelado 
lying ?’ 

‘If he opens his mouth to speak, 
he does,’ replied another, ‘or he’s no 
Spaniard.’ 

‘He'll have to die anyhow,’ said a 
third, looking fiercely at the wretched 
Mexican ; ‘shoot the blessed greaser, 
Joe, and let’s be moving.’ 

The guide sat quaking on his 
saddle, his fingers grasping a silver 
crucifix which hung around his neck, 
and his white lips muttering an Ave, 
Maria, in his dire extremity. At this 
moment Captain Smith rode up to 
him, and said softly, and in a friendly 
tone, which reassured the trembler,— 

* Hola, amigo! si quieres & ver 
su gente, corre!’ (Look you, friend 
if you want to see your people once 
more, run for it!) ‘Ahi esta su 
casa!’ (There’s your house—off with 
you.) 

The Mexican waited for no second 
invitation. ‘ Ave, Maria, purissima !’ 
he muttered between his teeth, * bless 
thee for thy aid ;’ and gathering up 
his reins, dashed the spurs into his 
horse’s sides, and galloped towards 
the rancho. 

Ilis back was scareely turned, how- 
ever, when the captain of the Rangers, 
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with a devilish smile, dropped the 
reins on his horse’s neck, and raising 
his long rifle, took a steady aim a 
the flying Mexican and fired. Simul- 
taneously with the report the mur- 
dered man fell from his saddle to the 
ground, and lay writhing in agony, 
shot through the spine. ‘The Rangers 
passed by, scarcely heeding the body ; 
but the last, more merciful than 
the rest, drew a pistol from his belt, 
and bending down discharged it into 
the face of the wounded man, who 
stretched out his limbs convulsively 
and was dead. 

‘ There’s one rascally Spaniard the 
less, anyhow,’ he muttered. And 
without another remark or thought 
on the atrocious act just committed 
the party quietly proceeded on their 
way. 

It will scarcely be believed that 
so barbarous a murder could be 
perpetrated by civilised men, yet it is 
pertectly certain that such deeds were 
ordinary occurrences among the body 
of which the band described above 
formed a part, and were com- 
mitted in open day and before the 
eyes of their officers with the most 
perfect impunity. To such a height 
were these atrocious acts carried, that 
nothing but the most signal and in- 
stantaneous punishment of several 
of the Texan soldiers sufficed to put 
a stop to them; and even then the 
only result produced was to render 
that secret which, for awhile, had 
been done openly. 

As the Rangers drew near the 
rancho, the mounted men who had 
been seen from the sierra dispersed 
in all directions; and when they 
rode up to the gate of the corral not a 
soul was visible about the huge 
building. The farmhouses in the 


northern and more exposed parts of 


Mexico being invariably built in the 
form of a fort, are of sufficient 
strength to defend the inmates from 
the incursory attacks of the Co- 
manches, who frequently lay waste 
the entire country, killing and slay- 
ing the men, making prisoners of the 
women and children, and carrying 
off vast droves of mules and horses 
with which the plains are covered. 
A large square block of 
entered by a wide 
to a corral, or 


audobes is 
gateway leading 
square, round which 
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are the houses occupied by the peones, 

labourers, and in the centre of 
this is large well. The roofs of 
the houses are flat, and the wall 
continued some three feet higher, to 
form a parapet, which protects the 
defenders from Indian arrows. Not 
unfrequently a large wall-piece, or 
culverin, is mounted on the top, the 
sight of which has usually a very 
salut: ry effect upon the Indians, who 
seldom venture within range of the 
dreaded ‘medicine-gun.’ On the 
present occasion the gate, formed of 
heavy mezquite wood, was closed, 
and, ‘by way of knocking for admit- 
tance, one of the Rangers put the 
muzzle of his pistol to the huge 
panel and fired it off, making the 
splinters fly in all directions. At 
this summons a face peered over the 
parapet of the wall, and demanded, 
* Quien llamé ?’ (Who called ?) 

‘Open the door, you darned yal- 
ler-skinned Spaniard,’ bellowed the 
leader of the Rangers, ‘ or I'll drivea 
rifle-ball through you. 1 will, by 
Lot!’ 

The face and head appeared by 
this time quite over the parapet, and 
its owner, who was no other than 
the ranchero himself, was beginning 
to parley, when one of the ‘Texans 
dextrously threw his lasso over his 
head, and amidst the shouts and 
jeers of his companions hauled him 
over the wall, where, half-choked, 
the unfortunate wight roared for 
mercy. The door, however, was 
speedily opened, and the man was 
released ; while the party of Rangers 
rode into the corral of the rancho, 
and, dismounting, cried out lustily 
for corn and shucks* for their hungry 
steeds. The provender was reluc- 
tantly brought by trembling peones, 
who were ‘saluted with cufis and 
kicks in payment for it, and threat- 
ened with more summary punish- 
ment should they dare to remon- 
strate. When their animals were 
cared for, the Rangers sallied into the 
houses, and were quickly engaged in 
drawing from different places of con- 
cealment sundry nut-brown mucha- 
chas, who had hidden themselves on 
the first alarm of the approach of the 
dreaded Texanos. One ruffian had 
seized the pretty daughter of the 
ranchero, and was proceeding to pay 


or Indian corn. 
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rather too practical attentions to the 
girl, when Smith, the captain of the 
band, himself smitten by her charms, 
ordered him with an oath to desist, 
and release the struggling Candelaria. 

‘Who are you,’ asked the other, 
‘to order me to do this or that? If 
you don’t keep your rope away from 
my horse, maybe you'll feel lead in 
you before long !’ 

‘Who am 1?’ answered Smith, 
quite coolly; ‘let this tell you!’ 
And drawing a pistol from his belt 
he discharged it full at the Ranger’s 
breast, who, jumping into the air, 
fell headlong to the ground, shot 
through the heart, while the former 
coolly removed the exploded cap 
from the nipple and returned the 
pistol to his belt. 

Then, accosting the girl, he told 
her not to fear, and that he would so 
serve a dozen were they to raise a 
finger against her. 

In the meantime the other Texans 
were ransacking the rancho, and vow- 
ing vengeance if all the money it 
contained was not immediately forth- 
coming. As the ranchero declared 
that there was not a silver peso in 
the house, they had recourse to a 
stronger argument to compel him to 
disclose the locality of the coveted 
treasure. Fastening the noose of a 
lasso round his neck, they threw the 
other end over a strong beam, and 
three or four hauling on the slack of 
it, they ran him up two or three 
times to the beam, allowing him to 
fall heavily to the ground each time. 
The poor wretch, with black and 
swollen face, cried in vain for merey. 
‘Shell out the gold-dust, yaller- 
skin!’ was all the answer he received 
to his supplication. Again they ran 
the half-strangled Mexican up to the 
beam, but this time, when he reached 
the ground, his legs bent under him 
and refused to support the body ; he 
stumbled with all his weight against 
the taut rope, and when the savage 
Texans suddenly relaxed it, he fell 
on his face—choked and dead. 

Thus, within three hours, had 
these sanguinary monsters destroyed 
as many human lives, without the 
slightest compunction ; and now 
seemed bent upon further acts of 
atrocity upon the persons and pro- 
perties of the people of the rancho, 
unless something intervened to stop 
their lawless and diabolical inten- 
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tions. On their first appearance most 
of the males had fled, leaving the 
women and children at the mercy 
of the strangers, trusting that to 
them, at least, mercy and respect 
would be shewn. They had at once 
made for the place where General 
Urrea’s cavalry were known to be 
posted, and informed them of the 
isolated situation of the American 
outpost, and entreated that they 
might hasten to succour the rancho, 
which would quickly be despoiled if 
it remained in the hands of the 
Texan Rangers. A detachment of 
two hundred men was immediately 
despatched, and with them the peones 
and the sons of the ranchero of Agua 
Sarca returned to their abode. 

When within a few yards of the 
gate, the first object which presented 
itself was the girl Candelaria seated 
on a stone by the roadside, with her 
long black hair dishevelled, and 
hanging in masses over her neck and 
shoulders: her face was white as snow, 
and a wild and almost idiotic ex- 
pression possessed her features. Her 
dress was, moreover, disordered, the 
upper part being partly torn from 
her shoulders. She neither looked 
up nor gave token of consciousness 
of their presence, until one Miguel, 
her lover, rode up, and, throwing 
himself off his horse, took her hand, 
and asked tenderly what ailed her. 

* Nometocas!’ (Touch me not), an- 
swered the girl, looking into his face. 
‘ Quita-te, Miguel, ya no soy como 
era! Ah, Dios mio, que estoy ahora 
desdichada-y infeliz! Quita-te, Mi- 
guel, por Dios, y no me tocas!’ (Away 
from me Miguel, I am not what I 
was! Ah, my God, miserable and 
polluted that lam! Away, Miguel, 
and touch me not!) she cried, waving 
him from her. 

* Maria purissima!’ muttered Mi- 
guel, clenching his teeth, ‘ presta me 
auxilio!’ (lend me aid), as, dropping 
the hand of the unfortunate girl, he 
sprang into his saddle and dashed 
into the gate of the rancho before his 
companions had time to stay him. 
In another minute he was galloping 
out, with a Texan dragging on the 
ground after him, the noose of Mi- 
guel’s lasso round his neck, and the 
other end attached to the horn of his 
saddle. ‘Turning into the piain, he 
dashed furiously over the most rocky 
portions of the ground, the dead body 
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of the Texan trailing after him, with 
its head smashed to pieces by the 
rocks over and against which it had 
been dragged, and besmearing them 
with blood and brains in its course. 
The Rangers inside the rancho, 
when they saw this daring act, rushed 
out of the gate without thinking of 
their arms, and were immediately 
set upon by the infuriated Mexicans. 
In a minute all but two were lassoed 
and lanced to death. The captain 
and another succeeded in reaching 
the corral, and mounting two horses, 
which with several others stood sad- 
dled within, jumped into the saddles 
and essayed to escape. The gateway, 
however, was thronged with the 
Mexicans; and although the crowd 
opened as Smith, with a pistol in 
each hand, charged into the midst, 
firing right and left and dropping 
two of his opponents, yet at the same 
time a score of lassos, thrown by un- 
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The disastrous defeats of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma—with the 
signal victory gained by the Ame- 
ricans under General Taylor in cap- 
turing the fortified city of Monterey, 
defended by a vastly superior force 
of Mexicans—had at length compelled 
the Government of Mexico to take 
more decided measures to oppose the 
invaders, and proved to them the 
inadequacy of wordy remonstrances 
and bombastic proclamations to arrest 
the advance of the victorious enemy. 

Internal commotions having for a 
time subsided, and the late president, 
Paredes, being secured in ‘durance 
vile, the swords of the conflicting 
parties of the Mexican people were 
withdrawn from each other's throats, 
and Santa Anna—newly returned 
from banishment, where he had un- 
dergone an expiatory course of twelve 
months’ punishment for Ads presi- 
dential sins—at once took advantage 
of the popular reactionary feeling. 
He set diligently to work to equip 
an army, and raise the necessary 
funds for its support, in order to 
place his own ‘heroical’ person at 
its head, and march without delay to 
give battle to the audacious ‘ North 
Americans, and drive them, after 
summary castigation, from the out- 
raged soil of the Mexican republic. 
With a fanfaron of verbose procla- 
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erring hands, whirred through the air, 
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and horse and rider were soon rolling 
over each other on the ground. 
Smith struggled instantly to his feet, 
and drawing his bowie-knife cut the 
thongs which bound him, and struck 
furiously with the long and glitter- 
ing blade at all who came within his 
reach. His companion already lay 
struggling on the ground, to which 
he was pinned by a lance thrust 
through his neck; and, spite of his 
hopeless resistance, Smith was soon 
again lassoed and thrown violently 
down, and a dozen lance-blades were 
quickly drinking the life-blood of 
the ‘Texan Ranger. 

When, some days after, a detach- 
ment arrived from Victoria to relieve 
the party of Rangers, all that re- 
mained of them were the bleached 
and well-picked bones, on which the 
wolves had long before most daintily 
regaled. 







BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 


mations, commencing with the never- 
failing ‘Dios y Libertad, and ending 
with the terrible name of ‘ Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna,’ the ‘ hero of 
a thousand fights’ invoked the pa- 
triotism and dollars of his valiant 
countrymen; himself setting the ex- 
ample by casting into the national 
exchequer a tithe of the dobloons 
which he had before filched from it, 
and announcing his intention of sa- 
crificing his life rather than that the 
foot of a semi- barbarous American 
should any longer press the soil of 
his suffering country. 

The appeal was answered by a pro- 
digality of promise, but very scanty 
showers of ‘ pesos.’ Each city and 
town over the whole republic vowed 
death and destruction to the savage 
invaders, should they be audacious 
enough to enter their state or pro- 
vince; but never a dollar or dra- 
goon was offered, nor cannon nor cla- 
cos despatched, to swell the ranks of 
the Army of Liberation. For the 
Church itself, as well of the capital of 
Mexico as of the confederate states, 
locked up her plate and golden or- 
naments in the iron-bound coffres 
of her sacristies; buried deep her 
treasures of dobloons and dollars in 
secret vaults and cellars; and came 
forth patriotically, in®the time of 
need, with bulls and anathemas 
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against the heretic invaders, which 
the clergy guaranteed to be of greater 
value than commissariat chests of 
dollars, and more effectual than 
batteries of flying artillery. 

In spite of these and other such 
bstacles as only Mexico and its 
people could raise to the national ob- 
iect in view, Santa Anna succeeded 
n concentrating at San Luis Potosi, 
n January, 1847 (within four months 
f his arrival in the country), a force 
of upwards of twenty thousand men, 
if whom between five and six thou- 

and were cavalry, with twenty-two 
pieces of cannon. Of the twenty 
housand men, sixteen thousand were 
‘omposed of regular troops of the 
ine, the remainder of armed ranche- 
‘os and auviliares, or militia. 

On the Ist of February this co- 
lumn took up its line of Saeia for 
Saltillo. Between San Luis Potosi 
ind their destination was a wide ex- 
panse of desert country, destitute of 
wood and water, and affordir ig but a 
re sufficiency of provisions to sup- 
ort the scanty population which in- 
habited it. The sufferings of the 
rmy, ill-supplied as they were by a 
adly organised commissariat, were 
xtreme; and many desertions took 
place in consequence. The severity 
if the climate was also trying to the 

soldiery, who were mostly the na- 

e Indians of the tierra caliente. 
llowever, with an energy highly 
creditable to the Mexican command- 
ers, all these obstacles were over- 
come; and on the 20th of February 
the advanced guard reached Encar- 
1A¢ ion- ~a large hacienda within two 
days’ march of +g sais the 
head-quarters of the American army 
were stationed. 

Meanwhile, General Taylor, leay- 
ing a garrison of fifteen hundred 
men in Monterey, advanced with all 

tis disposable foree to Saltillo, which 
was occupied by the brigade under 
General Wool. Here he received 
certain intelligence that Santa Anna 
was on the road to meet him; 
whereupon, on the 2d February, he 
proceeded with his division to Agua 
Nueva, distant twenty miles from 
Saltillo, and on the high road to 
San Luis Potosi. Here he remained 
until the 21st, when a reconnaissance 
having been "pushed some distance 
along the road, the Mexicans were 
discovered advancing in force; the 
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vanguard composed of several squad- 
rons of light cavalry, and irregular 
horse, or auziliares. 
Taylor now fell back to a point 
half way between his present camp 
and Saltillo, which presented a strong 
natural position, and seemed capable 
of being defended against a great 
superiority of forces. The spot se- 
lected for the position was at a point 
where the main road from San Luis 
passes a defile formed by the ap- 
proximation of two mountains or 
sierras, of moderate elevation, whose 
bases smooth away into plateaux or 
table-lands, intersected by many ca- 
nons (gullies) and water-courses, and 
the deep-cut beds of periodical moun- 
tain torrents. On the western side 
of the road a small stream rises in 
the Angostura, and runs parallel to 
it, past the hacienda of Buena Vista, 
joining the river of San Juan. The 
road, being a mere rugged defile, 
was easily defensible; whilst from 
each side a succession of plateaux 
stretch away to the mountains which 
bound the valley, those on the right 
being rendered unapproachz able to 
cavalry or artillery by many deep 
and ri sacl g cullies, whilst on the left, 
broken ridges and precipitous ravines 
complete i dk defend ded the flanks of the 
position. 

Here Taylor determined to make 
a stand; and disposed his little army 
in the best manner the nature of the 
ground would admit. His whole 
force consisted of no more than 4073 
men, including infantry, ey 
and artillery. Of these, 453 only 
were regular troops, of which there 
were two squadrons of cavalry 
and three field-batteries of light 
artillery. 

The following was the field report 
of the entire strength of Taylor's 
army on the morning of the battle ; 
but a reinforcement of 350 men sub- 
sequently arrived from Saltillo :— 

Infantry. 
2d Kentucky Battalion...... 516 
Mississippi Rifles.......... 328 
Indiana Battalion (2) ...... 1036 
Ist Illinois. Seemensnee «ae 
DOR Ri acsessaecseseseen- “Se 


—— 


Total ..... 2895 


Cavalry. 
Ist Dragoons (regular)...... 14 
2d Do. CE) ccawns 72 
Arkansas Cavalry.....+..+- 992 
i 
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Kentucky Do............ 265 grew pale with fear for the results of 
Texan Rangers ........+... 53 the impending struggle. 
Spy Company ..........+. 24 Now a little knot of mounted men 
was seen to leave the Mexican lines 
and approach the American army 
Artillery. A flag of truce waved over the 
(3 Batteries of 12 guns). and by and by an officer was ushered 
Sd Regiment .. 2200020000. 142 into the presence of General Taylo 
Mth Do......ceeeeeee eee 106 to whom he presented from Santa 
aaa Anna a formal summons to s1 
render. This missive, and the Am 
rican general's reply, are so ch: 
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Head-quarter Ee ee 10 
Total effective Force ...... 4073 teristic, not only of the two chic 
but of the people they represent 
Opposed to this handful of men, that we quote them at length. H 
the Mexican army exhibited a force Santa Anna:— 
of, according to the Mexican acco nt, 
21,340, but which, when reduced by 
sickness and desertion on the road, and 
by other casualties, did not in reality 
amount to mere than 18,000 efiec- probability, 
tives. iw i and being cut 
Taylor so placed his men in posi- your ft s: but as vou de rv 
tion, as to make the San Luis road ideration and esteem, I wish 
the centre of his line. The 4th ar- you from a catastrophe, and 
tillery, under Captain Washington, purpose give you this noti 
commanded the road, supported by that 
the 1st and 2d IHlinois, 2d Kentucky, 
and a troop of Texan Rangers, the 
right flank of this division covering 
the artillery, whilst the left was ex- 
tended to occupy the crests of the 
ridges in front and rear. The Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas regiments of 
cavalry formed the extreme left, 
under the base of the moun . On 
the right wer« Indi j eneral or, 
the Missixsip} i ifles, the q ( nandin > Fore 
of the Ist and § “aroons, tw { uted States. 
batteries of li llery. hr¢ ‘ Pd ry = 
miles in the rear was the hacienda Scarecly appreciating the moti 


of Buena Vist f such singular consideration 
IUCIi«c ista, ’ i , : ° . . 

. . . ' umanity, and without waiting 
and commissariat trains were col- — ae. ee — walling 
lected under pl tion of a sm: expiration of the hour so n 

uU ull LOU iOli i ¢ i iil ° ’ } y } . 
: } i nanimously affor by the M« 
force, mostly comp sed of the team- 5 _« s | - , ° t 9 
: 1 . . general-in-c . American c¢ 
sters and drivers belong ing to it. —_ eg - ” r; cl 
: . yo. mander at once returned an ! 
On the morning of the 22d, th —wap-eng te Seems 
in the loliowing terms :— 


Camp at Encanta 
Feb. 22, 1847. 
d.—You are nov 


20,000 men, 


advanced guard of the Mexi ) 
first came in sight, followed by d Head-( 
columns of cavalry and infantry, near 
which were thrown into position as Si In reply to your not 
they arrived upon the field. At noon late, summonin e to surren 
clouds of cavalry, the meridiz ul rees a 

shining upon their glittering lance that I decline ace : 

blades, moved to the front, and the With high respect, I am, sir, 
heads of the columns were now Your obedient servant, 
within a mile of the American posi- Z. Tayo! 
tion, deploying into line as_ they Major-General Comman 
gained their allotted stations. Every United States Army. 
eye from the little army of General — Sefior General D. Antonio Lopez 
Tay lor gazed int ntly upon the de Santa Anna, 
maneuyre, but not ¢ single cheel Commander-in-Chief, La Encant 


ters, Army of Ox up 
uena Vista, Feb. 22, li 
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the enemy had not yet taken up 
their ground, and the attack was de- 
layed in consequence until the whole 
Mexican force was in the field. About 
four in the afternoon a forward 
movement took place on their ex- 
treme left, which threatened the right 
of the American line. To strengthen 
this, the 2d Kentucky battalion and 
a half battery of artillery were de- 
tached from the reserve; but at the 
time, under “this fal 
a light 
executed a sudden mov 
t, and stro’ 
ricali line. 









1 






same coyer of this fal 


tar] “rad 4] 
attack, brigade of the 


emec . 


enemy 
1 
on the 


Ame- 







e to outflank the 


This atten 

















mpt was Te- 
pulsed, after a smart eng: nent, 
by the dismounted 1 squadro f th 
Arkansas and Kentucky c: we alry, 1 


battalion of the 


C0 il una bri- 


a rifie 
sade; the whole u 






Ala we) 1} 
iarsiial 





ot Colonel 











Mexican effecti odgement ofa 
y of troops during the night, on 
the side of mountain on which 
t flank of the 
From this 
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S ppi regiment and a squadron 
. of the 2d Drazoons. Herx 
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the eastward of the city, 
the town. 
s \tillo 


menacin 
The garrison dk 
consis 2d of 
of Illinois V« 











fending 





four 





companies 
under Major 











inteers, 


































j Warren, whils: acompanv ofartillery. 
1 with two twenty-for r yund how- 
itzers, were posted in a small redoubt 
) which commanded the approaches to 
5 the town. All the available troops 
which were not absolute Ly requi red 
for its defence were ordered to join 
YR Without d the army in front of 
nd Buena Vi and General Taylor, 


being satisfied with the preparations 
that were made for protecting the 
rear, returned to head-quarters. 


At dawn of day on the 23d, the 
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At this time the rear columns of 


enemy,who, as before said, had effé 
a lodgement of troops upon the left 
flank the preccding night, commenced 
an attack with a large bod: erilla. 
‘This was handsomely met by the 
American riflemen, who, extending 
in skirmishin and taking ad- 
vantage of the cover afforded by the 


Teng 


« order, 


rocks and broken ground, maintained 
a sharp and destructive fire upon the 


advancing Mexicans. In this spec ies 
of warfare, in which the American 
oodsman far surpasses the dis- 


l soldier of < 








TEs 
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their St ites. 


in numbers, the 





every attel 





K anu 


x romevery ro 





can ri pealed destruction on ¢] 
Lo and alter as ere k the Mexi- 
cans r d before them. 

At ¢ o'clock a strong colum1 


supp wrted by six gun 


. oved avalll the 
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front. 
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the 2d Indiana 
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yan e, driving back the nal - 
men whicl led in di € in 
Vain its co el (Bowles) endeavoured 
to rally his men; panic struck, they 


1 : 2 
follow the omicers, an 


neither 


refused to 
fairly fied, 
further part 
O’Brien, un 
fantry, was 
leaving one 





did 
in the action that day. 
supported by the in- 
also compelled to 
of his guns in 
of the ene ny; all its horses and bi 
badiers having been 
abled. 





retire, 
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mountain being thus cut off were 
also withdrawn, and retreated upon 
the hacienda of Buena Vista with 
considerable loss, but in good order. 
The left of the Americans had now 
fairly given way, and had the Mexi- 
can general but known how to profi t 
by the advantage, the fate of the d Ly 
must have been decided ; for the flank 
being turned, masses of infantry and 


cavalry gained the rear of the Ame- 


rican position, and a large body of 


cavalry had already attacked the rear 


and bagea: ge-guard at the hacienda of 


Buena Vista. They were, however, 
charged and completely routed by 
the Arkansas and Kentucky cav: alty 
under Colonels Marshall and Yeil, 
the latter of whom was killed while 
gallantly leading his men to the 
charge 

It was at this critical moment that 
the right of the Me 
following up their success, 
and became jammed on the broken 
erround } 


wavered 
at the base of the mountain. 
The 2d Illinois had been outflanked. 
It had been compelled to retire, and 
the centre and rear posed 
to the which the 

M 


vere ex 


heavy columns 


fexicans continued t » pour in upon 
the left, when the Mississippi regi- 
ment, which advancing to the sup- 


port of the left and cresting a ridge, 
entered into a warm altercation with 
the enemy's infantry. They, too, 
were yielding to the weight of num- 
bers, when the 2d Kentucky and 

half battery under Captain Bragg, 
with loud huzzas, appeared upon 
their right. Inamoment the enemy 
were charged and driven back. And 
as they retired in confusion, the bat- 
teries of Bragg and Sherman plied 
them with grape and round shot, and 
threw them into a perfect rout. The 
ravines and gullies soon became 
crowded with them, whilst a strong 
brigade of cavairy under Colonel 
May effectually checked other bodies 
which still threatened the exposed 

flanks of the Americans. 

Meanwhile a body of Mexicans, 
which had gained the rear of the 
American line, halted, and shewed 
symptoms of great irresolution. In- 
stead of throwing themselves into 
the battle, they began, as it seemed, 
to look about for some avenue by 
which to return to their friends; 
and must have suffered annihilation 
had Taylor been strong enough to 
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detach even a single battalion against 
them. But he could not venture to 
move a man; indeed his people 
found themselves unable to sustain 
the pressure of the dense columns, 
which, by their weight, bore them 
from their position. Fortm 
for them, however, the rear 
column lost heart almost as soon as 
the head had begun to penetrate. 
The masses accordingly melted from 
behind, and, without any violent ef- 
fort of their own, the 
time afte tim , recovered the groun 
which had been He 

It was at this juncture that a f 
of truce approached the American 


general, a statt’-officer ha ving r been 








iately 
of each 


.mericans, 






ve 
} j j . ‘ ‘ 1 
despatched by Santa Anna to k now 
What he wanted?” Gener al Ww ool 
was sent to the Mexican commander- 


orders were given to 
cease firing; but the Mexicans still 
continuing to fire 1 as he - anced, 
General Wool ed without en- 
tering their late 
Ilitherto the 
exicans had been Gizeoted ag 
the American flanks, pai 
rainst the left, for the atta: cs on 
the right had been invarial 
pulsed apn ag the day. Now, 


in-chief, and 


main ciforts of 











when, in spite all the efforts to 
oppose it, the ML. cc fi ing 
force — rezained the — - body, 
their object appeared to be fis O- 
tect jon artillery, and, for a time, 


the firing slackened on both sides. 
By and bye Santa Anna brought up 
his reserve and made a last 
assault upon the American position. 
Ileavy masses poured upon the pla- 
teau in front of the centre and 
left. Between the ravines which in- 
tersected the upland plain lay por- 
tions of land, a few hundred yards 
in extent, each of which was gal- 
lantly contested by the Illinois and 
Kentucky regiments at the bayonet’s 
point. “But being forced back by 
overwhelming numbers, they 
completely routed, and a battery of 
guns remained in the hands of the 
enemy. The moment was critical, 
and again the Mexican general had 
victory in his hands, if he had pos- 
sessed courage or tact to retain it. 

General Taylor had ordered up two 
pieces of artillery to support that 
part of the line ; but when they ar- 
rived, 


flight. 


erand 


were 


the Americans were in full 
Nothing 


daunted, Bragg 
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dashed towards the advancing Mexi- _ pied their old camp at Agua Nueva, 
cans and threw his guns into bat- the rear guard of the enemy aban- 
, tery within pistol-shot of the leading doning it at their approach, and 
, column. He opened on them with leaving behind them many sick and 
, grape and canister, and, though quite woundedsoldiers. An advanced post 
; unsupported, caused them first to re- was pushed to Encarnacion on the 
. coil, then halt, and, finally, retreat. Ist of March, where they found two 
This decided the fate of the day; hundred wounded and sixty Mexican 
. no more vigorous attempts were soldiers, who reported that the army 
: made by the Mexicans; and night was entirely disorganised, and their 
. shortly after coming on, the little retreat marked by the dead and dying 
: American army remained on the which strewed the road. 
’ ground they had so gallantly main- The loss on both sides was se- 
, tained against overwhelming num- vere. Out of a force numbering 
bers. on the morning of the action less 
5 The light column of fifteen hun- than four thousand five hundred 
. dred cavalry under General Minon, men, the Americans sustained a loss 
° which we have already saidhad gained of seven hundred and forty-seven 
7. the rear and threatened Saltillo, occu- killed and wounded, or, in round 
" pied the road lying between that city numbers, a sixth part of the whole. 
- and the American position. Being The Mexicans, by their own ac- 
° fired upon from the redoubt they ad- counts, had between fifteen hun- 
i vanced towards Buena Vista, and dred and two thousand killed and 
, were attacked by a small body of wounded on the field; while their 
. mounted volunteers and a field-piece army on reaching San Luis Potosi 
under Captain Shrover. Driven’ did not exceed four thousand men 
“ amongst the broken ground near of all arms, and these disheartened 
st the spurs of the mountain, where and disorganised. In spite of this, 
y they were plied with grape and canis- Santa Anna declared he had beaten 
a ter by Captain Shrover’s gun, and the Americans, but was unable, for 
oe another which had been despatched want of provisions, to follow up his 
Ns to its support from the redoubt, they advantage; and that to have re- 
vi made one or two feeble attempts to mained longer in his position would 
3 charge the guns, but were soon driven _ have entailed the horrors of famine 
back in confusion, and retired alto- upon the heroical ‘ Army of Libera- 
ee gether from the field. tion.’ He was evidently ignorant that 
ie By this time darkness had set in, three miles in the rear of his beaten 
- and the Americans, though they felt | enemy were abundant stores of pro- 
ip that the enemy was repulsed, could _ visions, and that in the city of Sal- 
id not assure themselves of more. They  tillo he could easily have recruited 
a. lay down, therefore, upon theirarms, the strength of his victorious army. 
me taking care, however, as much as Subjoined is an abstract of the re- 
ad possible, to remove the wounded to turns of killed, wounded, and miss- 
ae Saltillo; and, not without consider- ing, of the American army at the 
3s able anxiety, looked forward to the _ battle of Buena Vista :— 
- morrow. It came, and, to the un- i 
- disguised relief of all, brought with Killed* 
nd it satisfactory proof that they had Officers... ++ ..sseeeeeeereree 28 
ts nobly done their duty. ‘The glitter- Rank and File.........ccccccess 209 
by ing columns of the invincible Santa Wounded, 
~ Anna had vanished from their posi- Officers pe rie i oe tn e 
ol tion, and even the wounded seemedon Rank and File............++++-- 415 
he the field to be tended by their ene- 
al, my. The great disparity of numbers Grand total, killed, wounded, 
ad and the exhaustion of the American missing ......se++++++2- 746 
DS” troops rendered any pursuit both The battle of Buena Vista presents 
ss expedient and impolitic; and on many curious points of study to the 
we the 27th of February they reoccu- military reader. First, it proves that 
‘i * The 2d Illinois regiment suffered most severely, going into action 496 strong, 
and losing 10 officers and 38 rank and file killed, and 6 officers and 69 rank and file 
£5 wounded ; total, 126 killed and wounded. 
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superiority in numbers and disci- 
pline, if unbacked by animal courage, 
is of no avail when pitted against 
however small a force 
bravery alone. Had the 
exhibited but common au 
weight of their 
pushed the en my from 
tion. The American 

bited an utter want of' s! 


posse ssing 
Mexicans 
nliness, the 
columns must have 
their 
eneral exhi- 
cill in select- 
ing even the strong position of Buena 
Vista in preference to 
within the walls of Saltillo (a town 
capable of affording a strong de- 
t and ‘re waiting the 
4 


’ Sl- 
posi 
remaining 


L\nna’s army. 
immediate flanks of Tay] 
were protected in so1 
nature of the country, 
. ; von 
outflan! 
and this was 
in the battle. With 
he was unable to de- 
sufficient bo ly of troo} 
cover these points, and at two diff 
ent perio ls during the d Ly the Mexi- 
cans were attacking him in front, 
flank, and with overwhelming 
numbers. 


soa at Monterey, 

Resaca de la Palma, 

ae self to b 

general ; and although it is certain 
| 


that the gailant little American army 


1) 


actually 


rear, 


at Palo Alto, and 
T: i\ lor pi revel 
a brave soldi¢ r | 


i mu no 
} 
A 


OR, THE 


or, the Thoughts, Sayings, and Doings 


THOUGHTS, 
LANCELOT SMITH, 


[July, 


did all men could do in the way of 
fighting, yet their victory must be 
attributed more to the downright 
cowardice and incapacity of Santa 
Anna and his officers, than to the 
superior skill of their own general, 
their own undeniable and 
obstinate courage and endurance. 

Of the Mexi 1 troops it is almost 
unnecessary tospeak. ‘The Mexican 
any dc - 
k of what we un- 
derstand by the word courage; but, 
ike all uncivilised men, has that 

fference to the fear of deatl 
which would enable him perils 
of any kind, | vy officers in whom 
] ohte st confidence 


successes of 


or even 


soldier does not possess, in 


cree, a single spat 


o face 


he places i 
Phe extraordi 
Americans present war 
from their 
and in this 
: been 
from the Palo 

of the city of 

the American 

‘not exhibited the most 
rance of skilful tactics, 

perfect contempt of 


uvre; and, 


irely 


has scarce ly 


dc pe ndin Y 
he known bravery of 

their command, all 
n gained at 


human life. 


ve be 


ierifice of 


SAYINGS, AND 
GENTLEMAN 


DOINGS OF 


N. B.—Tuts work is composed according to no rules of art whatsoever, 


except the cardinal one,—That the 
that has a spiritual sequence and 
matters, to all but 
which, a 


Crap. L—tTue 


COMMENCE my history of Lancelot 
| Smith at the point in his life 
which he used to term—somewhat 
profanely —his ‘new birth ;’ with a 
scrap of description from his own 
mouth. 

* The edge of a great fox-cover; a 
flat wilderness of low leafless oaks, 


fortified by a long, dreary, thorn- 


artist knowing 
is also likely to know best how to say it. 
nethod, 
and to be discovered only 
gain, depend mainly on the sort of soil with which it ma 
the brain-gardens of a reading public 


‘the eye of faith,’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF 


best what he wants to say, 
Readers are commanded to believe 
like other spiritual 
in its fruits; 
y meet in 


iny isible, 


FOX-HUNTING. 


, clay ditch, with sour red water 
out at every yard; a broken 
gate leading into a strait wood-ride, 
ragged with dead grasses and black 
with fallen leaves, the centre mashed 
into a quagmire by innumerable 
horse-hooves ; some forty red coats, 
and four black; a sprinkling of 
young farmers, resplendent in gold 


capped, 
oozing 








at 


rer, 
ay, 
eve 
ual 
its; 
, in 
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muttons and green; a pair of sleek 
drab stable - keepers, 
horses for sale; the surgeon of the 
union, in Macintosh and antigro- 
pelos; two holiday schoolboys with 
trousers strapped down to bursting 
point, like a penny steamer’s safety- 
valve ; a midshipman, the only 
merry one of the field, bumping 
bout on a fretting, sweating hack, 
with its nose a foot above its ears ; 
ind Lancelot Smith, who then kept 
wo good horses, and ‘rode forward,’ 
is a fine young fellow of three-and- 
twenty who can afford it, and ‘has 
10thing else to do,’ has a very good 
right to ride.’ 
But what is a description, without 
sketch of the weather? In 
1ese Pantheist days especially, when 
i hero or heroine’s moral state must 
entirely depend on the baromete7, 
md authors talk as if Christians 
were cabbages, and a man’s soul 
vell as his lungs might be saved by 
ea ‘eezes and sunshine, or his cha- 
ucter developed by wearing guano 
in his shoes, and training ‘himself 
gainst a south wall: we must have 
1 weather-description. Luckily for 
uir information, Lancelot was very 
much given to watch both the wea- 
ther and himself, and had indeed, 
while in his teens, combined the two 
in a sort of soul-almanack on the 
principles just mentioned—somewhat 
in this style :—- 
Monday, 21st. — Wind Ss W.. 
ht sun, mercury at 30} inches. 
helt my heart expanded towards the 
iniverse. Organs of veneration and 
benevolence pleasingly excited; and 
gave a shilling toatramp. An in- 
expressible joy bounded through 
very vein, and the soft air breathed 
purity and self-sacrifice through my 
soul. As I watched the beetles, 
se children of the sun, who, as 
livine Shelley says, ‘laden with light 


) 


+} 





the living grass,’ I gained an Eden- 
a % of ae pleasure 3 of virtue. 

. B. Found the tramp drunk in 
a dite h. I could not have degraded 
myself on such a day—ah! how 
could he ? 

* Tuesday, 22d.—Barometer rapidly 
falling. Heavy clouds in the south- 
east. My heart sank into gloomy 
forebodings. Read Manfred, and 
doubted whether I should live long. 
lhe leaden weight of destiny seemed 





shewing off 


md odour, pass over the gleam of 
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to crush down my aching forehead, 
till the thunder-storm burst, and 
peace was restored to my troubled 
soul.’ 

This was very bad ; but todo justice 
to Lancelot, he had grown out of it 
at the time when my story begins. 
He was now in the fifth act of his 
‘ Werterean’ stage, that sentimental 
measles which all clever men must 
catch once in their lives, and which, 
generally, like the physical measles, 
if taken early, settles their constitu- 
tion for good or evil; if taken late, 
goes far towards killing them. Lan- 
celot had found Byron and Shelley 
pall on his taste, and commenced 
devouring Bulwer and worshipping 
Ernest Maltravers. He had left Bul- 
wer for old ballads and romances, 
and Mr. Carlyle’s reviews ; and was 
now alternately chivalry-mad, and 
Germany-mad, trying to become a 
great man, without any very clear 
notion of what a great man ought to 
be. Real education he never had 
had. Bred up at home under his 
father, a rich merchant, he had 
gone to college with a large stock of 
general information, and a particular 
mania for dried plants, fossils, but- 
terflies, and sketching, and some such 
creed as this :— 

That he was very clever. 

That he ought to make his fortune. 

‘That a great many things were very 
pleasant—beautiful things among the 
rest. 

That it was a fine thing to be 
‘superior, gentlemanlike, generous, 
and courageous. 

‘That a man ought to be religious. 

And left college with a wood smat- 
tering of classics and mathematics, 
picked up in the intervals of boat-rac- 
ing and hunting, and much the same 
creed as he brought with him, except 
in regard to the last article. The 
scenery -and- natural - history mania 
was now somewhat at a discount. 
He had discovered a new natural 
object, including in itself all—more 
than all—yet found beauties and 
wonders—woman ! 

Draw, draw the veil and weep, 
cuardian angel! if such there be. 
What was to be expected? Pleasant 
things were pleasant—there was no 
doubt of that, whatever else might 
bedoubtful. He had read Byron “by 


stealth; he had been flogged into read- 
ing Ovid and Tibullus; and com- 
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manded by his private tutor to read 
Martial and Juvenal ‘for the im- 
provement of his style.’ All con- 
versation on the subject of love 
had been prudishly avoided, as 
usual, by his parents and teacher. 
The parts of the Bible which 
spoke of it had been always kept 
out of his sight. Love had been 
to him, practically, ground tabooed 
and ‘carnal.’ was to be 
expected ? Just what happened — 
if woman’s beauty had nothing holy 
in it, why should his fondness for 
it? Just what happens every day— 
that he had to sow his wild oats for 
himself, and eat the fruit thereof, 
and the dirt thereof also. 

O fathers! fathers! and you, 
clergymen, who monopolise educa- 
tion! either tell boys the truth about 
love, or do not put into their hands, 
without note or comment, the foul 
devil’s lies about it, which make up 
the mass of the Latin poets! And 
then you go fresh from teaching 
Juvenal and Ovid, to declaim at Ex- 
eter Hall against peer Peter Dens’ 
well-meaning prurience! Had we not 
better take the beam out of our own 
eye before we meddle with the mote 
in the Jesuit’s ? 

‘But where is your description of 
the weather all this time + 

Very well, reader, if you do not like 
my way of telling my story, shut up 
the book, and tell it yourself. 

But, indeed, what matter about 
the weather? Are Englishmen 
hedge-gnats, who only take their 
sport when the sun shines? Is it 
not, on the contrary, symbolical of 
our national character, that almost 
all our ficld amusements are wintry 
ones? Our fowling, our hunting, 
our punt-shooting (pastime for Hymir 
himself and the trost-giants)—our 
golf and skating,—our very cricket, 
and boat-racing, and jack and gray- 
ling fishing, carried on till we are 
fairly frozen out! We are a stern 
people, and winter suits us. Nature 
then retires modestly into the back- 
ground, and spares us the obtrusive 
glitter of summer, leaving us to 
think and work. 

The weather that day, the first day 
Lancelot ever saw his beloved, was 
truly national. <A silent, dim, dis- 
tanceless, steaming, rotting day in 
March. The last brown oak-leaf, 
which had stood out the winter's 
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frost, spun and quivered plump 
down, and then lay as if ashamed t 
have broken for a moment th¢ 
ghastly stillness, like an awkward 
guest at a great dumb dinner-party 
A cold suck of wind just prove 
its existence, by toothaches on th 
north side of all faces. ‘The — 
having been weather-bewitched tl 
night before, had unanimously agreed 
to cover every brake and brier w 
gossamer-cradles, and never a Pe ti 
be caught in them; like Mancheste: 
cotton-spinners, madly glutting th 
markets in the teeth of ‘no demand ! 
The steam crawled out of the dan! 
turf, and reeked off the flanks and 
nostrils of the shivering horses 
and clung with clammy paws t 
frosted hats and dripping peng. 
A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day, : 

if that bustling dowager, old moth: 
Earth—what with mateh-making 
spring, and fétes 
mer, and dinner-giving in autumn— 
was fairly worn out, and put to bed 
with the influenza, under wet blan‘x 
and the cold-water cure. 

It would be hard to say, whet! 
this state of external things or the 
force of custom, which with our her 
was very strong, exercised the great- 
est influence in lulling him int 
dream; but there can be no doubt as 
to the fact, that while the hounds 
were flourishing and whimper 
about in the cover, Lancelot’s v 
went wool-gathering. Now vanity 
took the lead, and horse, boots, 
leathers, and the turn-out in genera 
passed pleasantly before the mind’: 
eye. Then stalked in sulky selt- 
discontent, dressed wp as sober re- 
flection, and grumbled on about 
waste time! till a third champion, 
the lust of shewing off, made his 
appearance in this inward tourna- 
ment; and, alas! carried all befor 
him. Obeying the impulse, Lan- 
celot struck spurs into his beast. 

whereupon the noble animal, wh« 
had been half-asleep, started, threv 
his head up, put his foot into a drain, 
and sprawled nearly upon his nose. 
A certain fatality, by the bye, had 
attended lately Lancelot’s efforts t: 
shine, and his nerves, acutely sen- 
sitive at all times, had been nearls 
flayed alive by last night’s work : be- 
tween disgust and the start, he turned 
almost sick, and felt the flood rusk 
into his cheeks and forehead as he 
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heard a shout of coarse, jovial laugh- 
ter burst out close to him, and the 
old master of the hounds, Squire 
Lavington, roar aloud,— 

‘ A pretty sportsman you are, Mr. 
Smith, to fall asleep by the cover- 
side, and let your horse down—and 
your pockets, too! What's that book 
on the ground?’ Sapping and stu- 
dying still? I let nobody come out 
with my hounds with their pocket 
full of learning. Hand it up here, 
Tom; we'll see what it is. I'rench, 
as I’m no scholar! ‘Translate for 
us, Colonel Bracebridge !’ 

And, amid shouts of laughter, the 
gay Guardsman read out,— 

* St. Francis de Sales: Jntroduction 
to a Devout Life. 

Poor Lancelot! Wishing himself 
fathoms underground, ashamed of 
his book, still more ashamed of him- 
self fur his shame, he had to sit there 
ten physical seconds, or spiritual 
years, while the colonel solemnly 
returned him the bock, compliment- 
ing him on the proois of its purifying 
influence which he had given the 
night before, in helping to throw the 
turnpike-gate into the river. 

This atfair being ended Lancelot 
began to stalk slowly with a dozen 
horsemen up the wood-ride, to a 
fitful accompaniment of wandering 
hound-music, where the choristers 
were as invisible as nightingales 
among the thick cover. But just 
as the book was returned to his 
pocket, the sweet hubbub suddenly 
crashed out into one jubilant shriek, 
and then swept away fainter and 
fainter among the trees. ‘The walk 
became a trot—the trot a canter. 
Then a faint, melancholy shout at 
a distance, answered by a ‘ Stole 
away!’ from the fields; a dole- 
ful ‘toot’ of the horn; the dull 
thunder of many horsehooves rolling 
along the further wood-side. Then 
red coats, flashing like sparks of fire 
across the grey gap of mist at the 
ride’s-mouth; then a whipper-in, 
bringing up a belated hound, burst 
into the path way, smashing and 
plunging, with shut eyes, through 
ash-saplings and hassock grass ; then 
a fat farmer, sedulously proceeding 
through the mud, was overtaken and 
bespattered in spite of all his strug- 
gles ;—until the line streamed out 
into the wide, rushy pasture, startling 
pewits and stone-curlews, as horse- 
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men poured in from every side, and 
cunning old farmers rode off at in- 
explicable angles to some well-known 
haunts of pug; and right a-head, 
chiming and jangling sweet madness, 
the dappled pack glanced and wavered 
through the veil of soft grey mist. 

‘What's the use of this hurry?’ 
growled Lancelot. ‘They will all 
be back again. I never have the 
luck to see a run.’ 

But, no; on and on! down the 
wind and down the vale, and the 
canter became a gallop, and the gal- 
lop a long straining stride; and a 
hundred horsehooves crackled like 
flame among the stubbles, and thun- 
dered, fetlock-deep, along the heavy 
meadows; and every fence thinned 
the cavalcade, till the madness began 
to stir all bloods, and with grim, 
earnest, silent faces, the initiated few 
settled themselves to their work, and, 
with the colonel and Lancelot at 
their head, ‘ took their pleasure sadly, 
after the manner of their nation.’ 

« * % * 
Through bush, through brier, 
Through park, through pale ; 

till the rolling clay-lands spread out 
into flat, black, open fallows, crossed 
with grassy baulks, and here and 
there a long melancholy line of tall 
elms, while before them the high 
chalk ranges gleamed above the mist 
like a vast wall of emerald enamelled 
with snow, and the winding river 
glittering at their feet. 

‘A polite fox!’ observed the co- 
lonel. ‘ He’s leading the squire 
straight home to Whitford, just in 
time for dinner.’ 


a ue * 


They were in the last meadow, 
with the stream before them. A 
line of struggling heads in the swollen 
and milky current shewed the hounds’ 
opinion of Reynard’s course. The 
sportsmen galloped off towards the 
nearest bridge. Bracebridge looked 
back at Lancelot, who had been 
keeping by his side in sulky rivalry, 
following him successfully through 
all manner of desperate places, and 
more and more angry with himself 
and the guiltless colonel, because he 
only followed, while the colonel's 
quicker and unembarrassed wit, 
which lived wholly in the present 
moment, saw long before Lancelot 
‘how to cut out his work’ in every 
field. 
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‘IT shan’t go round, 
served the colonel. 

* Do you fancy I shall?’ growled 
Lancelot, who took for granted— 
poor thin-skinned '—that the 
words were meant as a hit at himself. 

‘ You’re a brace of geese,’ politely 
observed the old squire ; ‘and you'll 
find it out in rheumatic fever. ‘There, 
‘one fool makesmany!’ You'll kill 
Smith before you're done, colonel!’ 
And the old man wheeled away up 
the meadow, as Bracebridge shouted 
after him,— 

‘Oh, he'll 
time !’ 

‘In time!’ Lancelot could have 
knocked the unsuspecting 
down forthe word. It just expressed 
the contrast, which had petted him 
ever since he began to hunt with the 

Vhitford Prior's hounds. ‘Lhe co- 
lonel’s long practice and c ( 
skill in all he took in hand,—his 
experience of all society, from the 
prairie Indian to Crockford’s, from 
the prize-ring to the continental 
courts,—his, varied and ready 
of information and anecdote, 
harmony and completeness 
man,—his consistency with hi 
small ideal, and his consequent ap- 
parent superiority everywhere and 
in every thing to the huge, awkward 
'Titan-cub. who, though immeasur- 
ably beyond Bracebridge in intellect 
and heart, was still in a 
convulsive dyspepsia, ‘ swallowing 
formule,’ and daily well-nigh choked ; 
diseased throughout with that mor- 


quietly ob- 


soul 


make a fine rider—in 


} ’ 
colonel 


bid self-consciousness and lust of 


praise, for which God prepares, with 
his elect, bitter cure. Alas, poor 
Lancelot! an unlicked bear, ‘ with 
all his sorrows before him !’ 

‘Come along,’ quoth Bracebridge, 
between snatches of a tune, 
ness maddening Lancelot. ‘ Old 
Lavington will find us dry clothes, 
a bottle of port, and a brace of charm- 
ing daughters at the Priory. In 
with you, little Mustang of the 
prairie! Neck or nothing!’ 

And in an instant the sm: nall, 
American, and the huge Horncastle- 
bred hunter, were wallowing and 
staggering in the yeasty stream, till 
they floated into a deep reach, and 
swam steadily down to a low place in 
the bank. 

They crossed the stream, passed the 
Priory shrubberies, leapt the gate into 


his cool- 


wiry 
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the park, and then on and upward, 
called by the unseen Ariel’s music 
before them.—-Up into the hills; 
past white, crumbling chalk-pits, 
fringed with feathered juniper and 
tottering their floor strewed 
with knolls of fallen soil and vege- 
tation, like wooded 
milk.—Up between steep ridges of 
turf, crested with black fir-woods 
and silver beech, and here and there 
a huge yew standing out alone, the 
advanced sentry of the forest, with 
its luscious fret-work of green velvet, 
like a mountain of Gothic spires and 
pinnacles, all glittering and steaming 
as s the sun drank up the dew-drops. 

lark sprang upwards into song, 
and called merrily to the new-opened 


sunbeams, 


ashes, 


islets in a sea of 


while the wv 
mist lingered 
hollows, and 


vreaths and 
reluctantly 
with 
o every knoll and belt 
of pine. { pi nto the labyrinthine 
bosom of the hills—but who can de- 
scribe them’ Is not all nature in- 
le ? every leaf infinite and 
transcendental f How much more 
ighty downs, with their enor- 
ets of spotless turf, where 
izzy eye loses all standard 
and distance before the stupen- 
dous simplicity, the awful serenity, 
lelicate vastness, of those grand 
urves and swells, sott as the outlines 
of a Venus, as if the great 
soddess-mother Hertha had laid her- 
self down among the hills to sleep, 
her Titan limbs wrapt in a thin veil 
of silvery green. 

Often had Lancelot sat for hours 
among the downs, his horse grazing 
by him, while he ‘ glowered’ at some 
bare hill-side, till it seemed to glower 
at him again, and the huge hollow 
became a face—a person, 


+1 { 
nakes Ol 
} + } moe 
about the clung 


dewy fingers t 


desi riba 


‘ 1 
Greek 


gazing at 
him from under the turf-shroud with 
unutterable longing and meaning 
passing all one ; and the Greek 
dream of the great Pan seemed for a 
momenta reality. Surely, surely ‘Nar- 
was no self-conceited fop! He 
pined away beneath the presence of 
an awful truth. It was not his own 
face which he loved, but his own 
face reflected in Nature : the sense of 
that wondrous harmony between 
man and the universe, gazing with 
vain longing at each other from be- 
tween the prison-bars of flesh, that 
broke his heart. 

Up, into a vast amphitheatre of 


cissus 
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sward, whose walls banked out the 
narrow sky above! And here in 
the focus of the huge ring an object 
which stirred strange melancholy in 
Lancelot apppeared,-—a little cha- 
pel, ivy-grown, girded with a few 
yews, and elders, and grassy graves. 

\ climbing rose over the porch, and 
iron railings round the churchyard, 
told of human care; and from the 
eraveyard itself burst up one of those 
noble springs known as_ winter- 
bournes in the chalk ranges, which, 
awakened in autumn from the abysses 
to which it had shrunk during the 
summer’s drought, was hurrying 

down upon its six months’ course, a 
broad sheet of oily silver, over a tem- 
porary channel of ‘smooth grec nsward. 

The hounds had checked in the 
woods behind; now they poured down 
the hill-side, ‘so close together that 

you might have covered them with a 
sheet,’ straight for the little chapel. 

A saddened tone of feeling spread 

itself through JLancelot’s — heart. 
There were the everlasting hills 
around, even as they had grown 
and grown for countless ages, be- 
neath the still depths of the pri- 
meval chalk ocean, in the milky 
youth of this great English land. 
And here was he, the insect of a 
day, fox-hunting upon them! He 
felt ashamed, and more ashamed 
when the inner voice whispered, — 
‘Fox-hunting is not the shame— 
thou art the shame. If thou art 
the insect of a day, it is thy sin that 
thou art one.’ 

And his sadness, foolish as it may 
scem, grew as he watched a brown 
speck fleet rapidly up the opposite 
hill, and heard a gay view-halloo 
burst from the colonel at his side. 
The chase lost its charm for him the 
moment the game was scen. ‘Then 


vanished that mysterious delight of 


pursuing an invisible object, which 
gives to hunting and fishing their 
unutterable and almost spiritual 
charm; which made Shaks speare @ 
nightly poacher ; Davy and Chantrey 
the patr iarchs of ly- fishing ; by which 
the twelve-foot rod is transfigured 
into an enchanter’s wand, potent 
Over the unseen wonders of the 
vater-world, to ‘call up spirits from 
the vasty deep. That spell was 
broken by the sight of poor, wearied 
pug, his once gracefully-floating 
brush all draggled and drooping, as 
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he toiled up the sheep-paths toward 
the open down above. 

But Lancelot’s sadness reached its 
crisis as he met the hounds just outside 
the churchyard. Another moment 
they had leapt the rails; and there 
they swept round under the grey 
wall, leaping and yelling, like Ber- 
serk fiends, among the frowning 
tombstones, over the cradles of the 
quict dead 

Ay, you may smile, readers, and 
think this overdrawn, but I once 
saw this thing with my own eyes, 
and received, five minutes afterwards, 
ke Lancelot, an enduring remem- 
rancer, in the shape of ten minutes’ 
unconsciousness and a broken nose. 

Lancelot shuddered —the thing 
was not wrong—‘it was no one’s 
fault, but there was a ghastly dis- 
cord in it. Peace and strife, time 
and eternity —the mad, noisy flesh, 
and the silent, immortal spirit—the 
frivolous game of life’s outside show, 
and the te rrible earnest of its inward 
abysses, jarred together without and 
within him. He pulled his horse up 
violently, and stood as if rooted to 
the place, gazing at he knew not 
what. 

The hounds caught sight of the 
fox, burst into one frantic shriek of 
joy, and then a sudden and ghastly 
stillness, as, mute and _ breathless, 
they toiled up the hill-side, gaining 
on their victim at every stride. The 
patter of the horsehooves and the rat- 
tle of rolling fiints died away above. 
Lancelot looked up, startled at the 
silence, laughed aloud, he knew not 
why, and sat, regardless of his pawing 
and straining horse, still staring at 
the chapel and the graves. 

On a sudden the chapel-door 
opened, and a figure, timidly yet 
loftily, stepped out without observ- 
ing him, and, suddenly turning 
round, met him full, face to face, 
and stood fixed with surprise as com- 
pletely as Lancelot himself. 

That face and figure, and the 
spirit which spoke through them, 
entered his heart at once, never 
again to leave it. Her features were 
aquiline and grand, without a shade 
of ‘harshness; her eyes shone out 
like twin lakes of still azure, beneath 
a broad marble cliff of polished fore- 
head ; her rich chestnut hair rippled 
downward round the towering neck. 
With her perfect masque and queenly 
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figure, and earnest, upward gaze, 
she might have been the very mo- 
del from which Raphael conceived 
his glorious St. Catherine—the idea 
of the highest womanly genius, soft- 
ened into self-forgetfulness by girlish 
devotion. She was simply, almost 
coarsely dressed, but a glance told 
him that she was a lady, by the 
courtesy of man as well as by the 
will of God. 

They gazed one moment more at 
each other— but what is time to spi- 
rits? With them, as with their Fa- 
ther, ‘one day is as a thousand years.’ 
But that eye-wedlock was cut short 
the next instant by the decided in- 
terference of the horse, who, tho- 
roughly disgusted, at his master’s 
whole conduct, gave a significant 
shake of his head, and shamming 
frightened (as both women and 
horses will do when only cross), 
commenced a war-dance, which drove 
Argemone Lavington into the porch, 
and gave the bewildered Lancelot an 
excuse for dashing madly up the hill 
after his companions. 

‘What a horribly ugly face!’ said 
Argemone, to herself ; * but so clever, 
and so unhappy!’ 

Blest Pity! true mother of that 
graceless scamp, young Love, who is 
ashamed of his real pedigree, and 
swears to this day that he is the child 
of Venus!—The coxcomb! 


* * * 


[Here, for the sake of the reader, 
we omit, or rather postpone, a long 
dissertation on the famous Eroto- 
theogonic chorus of Aristophanes’s 
birds, with illustrations taken from 
all earth and heaven, from the Ve- 
das to Jacob Boéhmen and Saint 
Theresa. ] 

‘ The dichotomy of Lancelot’s per- 
sonality,’ as the Germans would call 
it, had returned. His understanding 
was trying to ride, while his spirit 
was left ,behind with Argemone. 
Hence loose reins and a looser seat. 
He rolled about like a tipsy man, 
holding on, in fact, far more by his 
spurs than by his knees, to the utter in- 
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furiation of Shiver-the-timbers, wh 

kicked and snorted over the down 
like one of Mephistopheles’s Demon- 
steeds. They had mounted the hill— 
the deer fled before them in terror— 
they neared the park palings. In 
the road beyond them the hounds 
were just killing their fox, in fierce 
groups, struggling and growling for 
the red gobbets of fur, a panting, 
steaming ring of horses round them 
Half-a-dozen voices hailed him as he 
came up. 

‘Where have you been?’ ‘ He'll 
tumble off!’ ‘He's had a fall! 
‘No, he hasn't!’ ‘’ware hounds, 
man alive!’ ‘He'll break his neck ! 

* He has broken it, at last !’ shouted 
the colonel, as Shiver-the-timbers 
rushed at the high pales, out 
breath, and blind with rage. Lance- 
lot saw and heard nothing till he 
was awakened from his dream by the 
long heave of the huge brute’s shoul- 
der, and the maddening sensation of 
sweeping through the air over the 
fence. Hestarted, checked the curb, 
the horse threw up his head, fulfilled 
his name by driving his knees like a 
battering-ram against the pales. The 
top-bar bent like a withe, flew out 
into a hundred splinters, and man 
and horse rolled over headlong into 
the hard fiint-road. 

For one long sickening second 
Lancelot watched the blue sky be- 
tween his own knees. Then a crasl 
as if a shell had burst in his face—a 
horrible grind—a sheet of flame, and 
the blackness of night. Did you 
ever feel it, reader ? 

When he woke, he found himself 
lying in bed, with Squire Lavington 
sitting by him. ‘There was real sor- 
row in the old man’s face. ‘Come 
to himself!’ and a great, joyful oath 
rolled out. ‘The boldest rider of 
them all! I wouldn't have lost him 
for a dozen ready-made spick-and- 
span Colonel Bracebridges !’ 

* Quite right, squire!’ answered : 
laughing voice from behind the cur- 
tain. ‘ Smith has a clear two thon- 
sand a-year, and I live by my wits!’ 


Cuar. I.—sprinG YEARNINGS. 


I heard a story the other day of our 
most earnest and genial humourist, 
who is just now proving himself also 
our most earnest and genial novelist. 
‘I like your novel exceedingly,’ said 


a lady ; ‘the characters are so natu- 
ral—all but the baronet, and he 
surely is overdrawn: it is impossible 
- find such coarseness in-his rank of 
ife!’ 
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The artist laughed. ‘And that 
sharacter,’ said he, ‘is almost the 
only exact portrait in the whole 
book.’ 

So it is. People do not see the 
strange things which pass them every 
day. ‘The romance of real life’ is 
mly one to the romantic spirit. And 
then they set up for critics, instead 
f pupils, as if the artist's business 
vas not just to see what they cannot 

ee—to open their eyes to the har- 
monies and the discords, the miracles 
ind the absurdities, which seem to 
them one uniform grey fog of com- 
mon-places. 

Chen let the reader believe, that 
vhatsoever is common-place in my 
story is my own invention. What- 
soever may seem extravagant or 
startling is most likely to be historic 
act, else I should not have dared 
to write it down, finding God’s actual 
lealings here much too wonderful to 
lare to invent many fresh ones for 
ny self. 

Lancelot, who had had a severe 
onecussion of the brain and a broken 
eg, kept his bed for a few weeks, 
ind his room fora few more. Colonel 
Bracebridge installed himself at the 
Priory, and nursed him with inde- 
fatigable good-humour and few 
thanks. le brought Lancelot his 
breakfast before hunting, described 
the run to him when he returned, 
‘ead him to sleep, told him stories 
{ grizzly bear and buffalo-hunts, 
nade him laugh in spite of himself 

extempore comic medleys, kept his 

tables covered with flowers from the 
conservatory, varmed his chocolate, 
ind even his bed. Nothing came amiss 
to him, and he to nothing. Lance- 
lot longed at first every hour to be 
rid of him, eyed him about the room 
is a bulldog does the monkey who 
rides him. In his dreams he was 
Sinbad the Sailor, and Bracebridge 
the Old Man of the Sea; but he 
could not hold out against the colo- 
nel’s merry, bustling kindliness, and 
the almost womanish tenderness of 
his nursing. The ice thawed ra- 
pidly, and one evening it split up 
entirely, when Bracebridge, who was 
sitting drawing by Lancelot’s sofa, 
instead of amusing himself with the 
adies below, suddenly threw his 
pencil into the fire, and broke out, 

¢ propos de rien,— 

‘What a strange pair we are, 
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Smith! I think you just the best 
fellow I ever met, and you hate me 
like poison—you can’t deny it.’ 

There was something in the colo- 
nel’s tone so utterly different from his 
usual courtly and measured speech, 
that Lancelot was taken completely 
by surprise, and stammered out,— 

5 a a ce I know I am 
very pana ape gt But I do 
hate you,’ he said, with a sudden 
impulse, ‘and T'll tell you why.’ 

‘Give me your hand,’ quoth the 
colonel: ‘I like that. Now we shall 
see our way with cach other, at least.’ 

‘Because,’ said Lancelot, slowly, 
‘beeause you are cleverer than J, 
readier than I, superior to me in 
every point.’ 

The colonel laughed, not quite 
merrily. Lancelot went on, holding 
down his sh: iggy brows. 

‘Iam a brute, and anass! And 
yet I do not like to tell you so. For 
if I am an ass, what are you ? 

* Heyday 

‘Look here. I am wasting my 
time and brains on ribaldry, but I am 
worth nothing better—at least, I 
think so at times; but you, who can 
do anything you put your hand to, 
what business have you, in the de- 
vil’s name, to be throwing yourself 
away on gimcracks and fox-hunting 
foclery? Heavens! if I had your 
talents, I'd be—I'd ms a name for 
myself before I died, if I died to 
make it.’ 

The colonel griped his hand hard, 
rose, and looked out of the window 
for a few minutes. There was a dead, 
brooding silence, till he turned to 
Lancelot,— 

‘Mr. Smith, I thank you for your 
honesty, but good advice may come 
too late. I am no saint, and God 
only knows how much less of one [ 
may become; but mark my words, 
—if you are ever tempted by passion, 
and vanity, and fine ladies, to form a 
liaison, as the Jezebels call it, a snare, 
and a net, and a labyrinth of blind 
ditches, to keep you down through 
life, stumbling and grovelling, hating 
yourself and hating the chain to 
which you cling—in that hour pra 
—pray as if the devil had _ by 
the throat,—to Almighty God, to 


help you out of that cursed slough ! 
There is nothing else for it !—pray, 
I tell you!’ 

There was a terrible earnestness 
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about the guardsman’s face which 
could not be mistaken. Lancelot 
looked at him for a moment, and 
then dropped his eyes ashamed, as if 
he had intruded on the 
confidence by witnessing his emotion. 

In a moment the colonel had re- 
turned to his smile and his polish. 

‘And now, my dear invalid, I 
must beg your pardon for sermon- 
ising. What do you say to a gam 
of écarté? We must play for pence, 
or we shall excite ourselves and 

vandalise Mrs. Lavi: 

And the colonel lied a pack ‘of 
cards out of his | 
that Lancelot w: 
for play, commen 
juggler’s tri 

them like any 

‘Happy mar 
‘to have the s 
can thrust its 
and for all.’ 

No, Lancelot! 
they whom God 
thrust their thor 
the bitter dra ight 

From that Ga 
was a cordial und 
the two. Lhey nevet 
subject; but tl 
bottom of each « tl 
all knowlede« 
sick room was 
and he drank in « 
perpetui 
March and 
April was hall 
came up after « 
ing March h 
and slept 
trio chatt 
by the help o 
mon, upon the 
island of life.— 
bad’s, after 
floating whale, 
moment—and it 

But what was 
this time? Ar; 
her boudoir (too 
to her) among 
and dried flo 
and not unfairly, 

She had 

year: her last winter's one | 
that bottle-and-squirt 
valled chemistry ; her spri 
was for the Greek dram 
devoured Schecel 
thought them ¢ 


; . 
speaker s8 


gton’s piety 


and, secmng 


thoughtful 
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was hard at work on Sophocles, wit 
a little help from translations, and 
thought she understood him ever 
word. Then she was somewhat High- 
Church in her notions, and used to ¢ 

5 W ednesday and Friday to 
the chapel in the hills, where Lance- 
lot had met her, for an hour's my 
devotion, set off by a little gra 


‘ 


up every 


Lancelot, 

’ 

him but 

fox-hunter wh 

and the 

the ali-smoo 

rave at dinner of L 

il well-d 


asceticism. As for 
never 
empty 


thought 


olng inda *T¢ 


rsation only made her s 


> sooner as a twin ¢ 


had force of will for any 
and would fast herself cross 


stu} 1, and quite enjoy kneeli 
thinly clad and barefoot on the freez- 
ing chapel-floor on a wiater’s mori 
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volted at sitting, 
the bed of the ploughman’s consump- 
tive daughter, in a reeking, stifling, 
lean-to garret, in which had slept the 
night before, the father, mother, and 
two grown-up boys, not to mention a 
new-married couple, the sick girl, 
and, alas! her baby. And of such 
bedchambers there were too 
Whitford Priors. 

The first evening that Lancelot 
came down stairs, Honoria clapped 
her hands ee for joy as he en- 
tered, and ran up and down for ten 
minutes, fet aiiee and carrying end- 
less unnecessary cushions and 
stools; w hile Argemone greeted him 
with a cold, distant bow, and a 
lady drawl of carefully comm 
place congratulations. “Her heart 
smote her though, as she saw the war 


face and the wild, melancholy, 


many ti 


struck eyes once more elaring through 
ais ~- {° ] 
and through her; she found a com- 





fort in thinking his stare impertine 
drew herself up, and turned ; ; 
once she could not help listening, as 
Lancelot thanked Mrs. Lavington 
for all the pious and edifying books 
with which the cood lady 

his room rather than his brai 
nished for the last six weeks; he was 
ge ing to say more, but he saw the 
colonel’s quaint foxy eye peeri 


him, remembered St. Francis ¢ 











A 

Sales, and held his tox 

But, as her destiny was, Arge- 
mone found herself, in the course « 
the evening, alone with Lancelot, 
the open window. hot 
heavy night, after t 
drought ; sheet-licht eret 


on the far-horizon over ( rk 
woodlands; the coming shower had 
sent forward as his herald a whis- 
P ring dri ught of fragrant air. 


‘What a delicious shiver is cr 








ing over those limes!’ said Lancel 
half to himself. 

The expression struck Argemone : 
it was the right one, and it seemed to 
open v a of feeling and observation 
in the speaker which she had not 
suspected. There was a rich melan- 
choly in the voice;—she turned to 
look at him. 

‘Ay,’ he went on; ‘ and the sam 
heat which crisps those thirsty leaves 
must breed the thunder-shower which 
coolsthem! But so it is throughout 
the universe ; every yearning proves 
the existence of an object meant to 
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like Honoria, beside 


satisfy it; the same law creates both 
the male and the female,—the giver 
and the receiver, the longing and its 
home.’ 

‘If one could but know sometimes 
what it is for which one is longing!’ 
said Argemone, without knowing 
that she was speaking 


on | from her in- 
most heart: 


involuntarily thus does 
the soul lay bare its most unspoken 
depths in the prese nce of its yet un- 
known mate, and then shudders at 
its own abandon, as it first tries on 
the wedding-garment of Paradise. 

Lancelot was not yet past the era 


at which young geniuses are apt to 
‘talk book’ a little 

lor what ? he answered, flashing 
up according to his fashion. ‘To be 


—to be great; to have done one 
mighty work before we die, and live, 
unloved or loved, upon the lips of 
men. For this all long who are not 


and wall-flies.’ 








» longs d th founders of Bab . 
answer d A me, carelessly, to 
this tirad had risen a strange 
fish, t ( ing beauty, and now 
she v trying her fancy flies over 








answer n 
ci nt 
ronomy, } 
No ck old liebrew S 
thought them impious enoug 
daring to build brick walls instea ade f 
keeping to the good en 
tents d gathe the lves into 
n instead of remaini ng a mere 
horde, and gave their own ac- 
of the myth: just as dle ante- 
diluvian savages gave theirs of that 
range Eden-scene, by the common 








tation of which the devil is 
made the first inventor of modesty. 
Mien are all conservatives 


3; every 
thing new is im 


pious, till we get ac- 
customed to it; and if it fails, the 
mob piously discover a divine ven- 
seance in the mischance, from Babel 
to ¢ atholic Emancipation.’ 

Lancelot had stuttered horribly 
during the latter part of this most 
heterodox outburst, for he had begun 
to think about himself, and try to 
say a fine thing, suspecting all the 





while that it might not b betene. But 
rgemone did not remark the stam- 
mering: the new the oughts startled 
and pained her; but there was a 


daring grace about it. She tried, as 





























































































































































































































112 Yeast ; 
women will, to answer him with 
arguments, and failed, as women will 
fail. She was accustomed to lay 
down the law, @ la Madame de Staél, 
to savants and non-savants, and be 
heard with reverence, as a woman 
should be. But poor truth-seeking 
Lancelot did not see what sex had to 
do with logic ; 
she had been a very bar rister, and 
hunted her mere silessl y up and down 
through all sorts of charming so- 
begged the question 
and shifted her ground, as thoroughly 
right in her conclusion as she was 
wrong in her reasoning, till she grew 
quite confused and pettish. And 
then Lancelot suddenly shrank into 
his shell, claws and all, like an 
affrighted soldier-crab, hung down 
his head, and stammered out some 
ineoherencies,— N -n-not accustomed 
to talk to women—ladies, B mcan. 
-forgot myself.—Pray forg 
And he looked up, and 
half-amused, met his, oe 
that they were filled with tears. 

‘What have I to forgive?’ sh 
said, more gently, wondering on what 
sort of sportsman she had 
fallen. ‘ You treat me like an equal ; 
you will deign to argue with me. 
But men in general—oh, they hide 
their contempt for us, if not their 
own ignorance, under that vile mask 
of chivalrous deference!’ And then 
in the nasal, f ine-ladies’ key, which 
was her shell, as bitter drusquerie 
was his, she added, with an Amazon 
queen’s toss of the head,—* You must 
come and see us often. We shall 
suit each other, I see, than 
these men here.’ 

A sneer and a blush pa 
ther over Lancelot’s aliens. 

‘ What, better than the glib Co- 
lonel Bracebridge yonder ?’ 

‘Oh, he is witty enough, but he 
lives on the surface of every thing! 
He is altogether shallow and dlasé. 
His good-nature is the fruit of want 
of feeling ; between his gracefulness 
and his sneering persifiage he is a 
perfect Mephistopheles-A pollo.’ 

What a snare a decently-good 
nickname is! Out it must come, 
though it carry a lie on its back. 
But the truth was, Argemone thought 
herself infinitely superior to the co- 
lonel, for which simple reason she 
a not in the least understand 
1im. 


phisms, as she 


iC 
+ 


sirange 


better 


sed toge- 


or, the Thoughts, Sayings, and Doings 


he flew at her as if 
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sy the bye, how subtly Mr. 
a has embodied all this in 
the Pri incess. Low he shews us the 
woman, when she takes her stand on 
the false masculine ground of in- 
tellect, working out her own moral 
punishment, by destroying in her- 
self‘ the tender h eart of * flesl ' , which 
is either woman ighe st blessing or 
bitterest curse; how she 


ining a 


108esS 
to the under- 
In us poor world- 
d men, and fall 
f* : 
irom 


inhumanity. 


rnness, 
s to sheer 


trom rvs in "ess, 


» idea been conceived, and 
worked out, lone l 


dian the 
4] } 
» of that noble poem. 


more to cach other 
mone was called 
neelot took up 


cool perfume, borrowed 


from 
+ > ° <4, +] lar } ] 
treasures OF tae Thunder-cioud. 

} — . + ; . ; 
around was working the infinite 
mystery of birth and 
viving and takine, of 


use. <All 


crowth, of 
beauty and 
were harmonious 
—all things reciprocal without. 
vemone felt herself needless 
and out of tune 
nature. 
She sat in the window, and 
lessly read over to herself a 
ent of her own poetry :— 


“ 
+ ‘ 
LHIng 


wit} 
with 


Sappho. 


She lay amo the clifi 

Above her glared the noon—beneath 
the sea 

Upon the white Athos’ peak 

Weltered in burning haze: all 
dead : 

The cicale slept 
hair, 

The birds sat dumb and drooping. 
below 

The lazy sea-weed | 

The lazy sea-fowl 
wings ; 

The lazy swell crept whispering up th 


ledge, 


ng the myrtles on 
horizon 
airs wer 


among the t 


glistened in the sun ; 


dried their steaming 
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And sank again. Great Pan was laid to 
rest ; 

And Mother Earth watch’d by him as he 
slept, 

And hushed her myriad children for the 
while. 


She lay among the myrtles on the cliff, 

And sighed for sleep, for sleep that 
would not hear, 

But left her tossing still ; 
day 

A mighty hunger 
heart, 

Till all her veins ran fever, 
cheek, 

Her long thin hands, 
nell’d feet 

Were wasted with the wasting of her soul. 

Then peevishly she flung her on her face, 

And hid her eyeballs from the blinding 
glare, 

And fingered at the grass, and tried to 
cool 

Her crisp hot lips against the crisp hot 
sward : 

And then she raised her 
upward cast 

Wild looks from homeless eyes, 
liquid light 

Gleamed out between deep folds of blue- 
black hair, 

\s gleam twin lakes between the purple 
peaks 

Of deep Parnassus, at themournful moon. 

Beside her lay her lyre. She snatched 


for night and 
yearned within her 
and her 


and ivory-chan- 


head, and 


whose 


And waked wild music from its silver 
strings 

Then tossed it sadly by,— 
she cries, , 

‘ Dead offspring of the tortoise and the 
mine ! 

Why mock my discords with thine har- 
monies ? 

Although a thrice-Olympian lot be thine, 

Only to echo back in every tone, 

The moods of nobler natures than thine 
own.’ 

‘No!’ she said. ‘That soft and 
rounded rhyme suits ill with Sap- 
pho’s fitful and wayward agonies. 
She should burst out at once into 
wild, passionate, life-weariness, and 
disgust at that universe, with whose 
beauty she has filled her eyes in 
vain, to find it always a dead picture, 
unsatisfying, unloving—as I have 
found it.’ 

Swect self-deceiver! had you no 
other reason for choosing as your 
heroine Sappho, the victim of the 
idolatry of intellect—trying in vain 
to fill her heart with the friendship 
of her own sex, and then sinking 
into mere passion for a handsome 
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‘ Ah, hush!’ 
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boy, and so down into self-contempt 
and suicide ? 

She was conscious, I do believe, of 
no other reason than that she gave: 
but consciousness is a dim candle — 
over a deep mine. 

‘After all,” she said, pettishly, 
‘people will call it a mere imitation 
of Shelley’s Alastor. And what 
harm if it is? Is there to be no 
female Alastur? Has not the woman 
as good a right as the man to long 
after ideal beauty—to pine and die 
if she cannot find it, and regenerate 
herself in its light ?’ 

*‘Yo-hoo-00-00! Youp-youp! 
Oh-hooo !’ arose doleful through the 
echoing shrubbery. 

Argemone started and looked out. 
It was not a banshee, but a forgotten 
foxhound puppy, sitting mournfully 
on the gravel-walk beneath, staring 
at ~ clear ghastly moon. 

he laughed, and blushed—there 
was a rebuke init. She turned to 
go to rest; and as she knelt and 
prayed at her velvet faldstool, among 
ali the knicknacks which nowadays 
make a luxury of devotion, was it 
strange if, after she had prayed for 
the fate of nations and churches, and 
for those who, as she fancied, were 
fighting at Oxford the cause of uni- 
versal truth and reverend antiquity, 
she remembered in her petitions the 
poor godless youth, with his troubied 
and troubling elequence? But it 
was strange that she blushed whe 
she mentioned his name—why shou id 
she not pray for him as she prayed 
for others ? 

Perhaps she felt that she did not 
pray for him as she prayed for 
others. 

She left the /Eolian harp in the 
window, : as a luxury if she should 
wake, and coiled herself up among 
lace pillows and eider blemos; and 
the hound coiled himself up on the 
gravel-walk, after a solemn vesper- 
ceremony of three turns round in his 
own len: gth, looking vainly ‘for a 
soft stone. The finest of us are 
animals after all, and live by eating 
and sleeping : and, taken as animals, 
not so badly off either—unless we 
happen to be Dorsetshire labourer: 
—or Spitalfields weavers—or colliery 
children—or marching soldiers—or, 
I am afraid, three-fourths of English 
souls this day. 

And Argemone dreamed, — that 

I 
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she was a fox, flying for her life 
through a churchyard —and Lan- 
celot was a hound, yelling and leap- 
ing, in a red coat and white buck- 
skins, close upon her—and she felt 
his hot breath, and s his white 
teeth glare And then her 
father was there; and he was an 
yy, and played 
and Lancelot was a dancing do; 
stood up end danced to the tune of 
"est lai mur. l'amour. l’amor 


nough, in his red coat ce 


and danced too; but 
fox-fur dress insufti- 
roed hard 


pinafore, 
lenied her: whereat she 


] 
ita lian i 


a paper 


terly, : nd w ok¢ >: and 


peeping in with her bright d 

eves, > blu 

tiful face in the 
, ; 

asiecep again. 
What the 

naged this 


mone’s 


iamond 
* beau- 


pillow s, and fell 


shed, and hid | bil 


little imp, who ma- 
Arge- 


brain-stage, may hay 


puppe t-show on 


tended t vmbolise thereby, 
whence he is actors and stage- 
properti whether he got up 
the interlude for his own private fun, 
or for that of a choir of brother 
Eulenspiegels, or, finally, for the 
edification of Argemone as to her 
own history, present or future, are 
questions which we must leave un- 
answered, till physicians have be- 
come a little more of metaphysicians, 
and have given up their present plan 
of ignoring for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine pages that awful 
and significant custom of dreaming, 
and then in the hundredth page 
talking the boldest materialist twad- 
dle about it. 

In the meantime, Lancelot, con- 
trary to the colonel’s express com- 
mands, was sitting up to indite the 
following letter to his cousin the 
Tractarian curate :— 

‘You complain that I waste my 
time in field-sports: how do you 
know that I waste my time? I find 
within myself certain appetites; and 
I suppose that the God who you say 
made me, made those appetites as a 
part of me. Why are they to be 
crushed any more than any other 
part of me? I am the 
what I find in myself—am I to pick 
and choose myself out of myself? ? 
And besides, I feel that the exercise 
offreedom, activity, foresight, daring, 


most 


or, the Thoughts, Sayings, und Doings, &c. 


whole of 
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independent self-determination, even 
in a few minutes’ burst across the 
country, strengthens me in mind as 
well as It might not do so 
to you; but you are of a different 
constitution, and, from all I see, the 
power of a man’s muscles, the excit- 
abi his nerves, the shape and 
his brain, make him what 
ie is. Else what is the meaning of 
physiognomy? Every man’s destiny, 
as the T , y, stands written on 
his forehead. ne does not need 
l face to know 

enjoy fox- 


in body. 


lity ol 
balance of 
1 
s 


at your 

would not 
1) } 

you Would enyoy book- 

and ‘refined ri 


‘ pose, as 
hey ple ised to call it. 


Every man 
in his brain. 


your religious 
out that every 
world equally 
, make you a 


sh ‘ id fiend S 
j 1 l ‘ 
1 don't quarre with a 


you, with a ] 


ty Lid 
yniess it, 


irge 


man lik¢ 
veneration, for following 
jut if I am fiery, 

rhe : 
» cerebellum, why am I not to 
mine r The Power 


de the front of one’s head 


with 


same 
ade the back, I suppose ? 
‘And, I tell you, huntin: 


y aoes me 
r¢ } wake me it 
rood. Vill . ne Out i 


dreary n round of met: phy 


it 


sweeps al 

Seli-cons¢ ess, al 

in outward objects, and 

Perillus’ bull cools in rtion 

my he | tell you, I ne 
a2 man who could cut out 

country 


} 
+he 
ti 


yrse Warms. 


ross 
turn can 

st fellows 
t riders in the long run. And 
for bad company and ‘the world,’ 
when you take to going in the first- 
class carriages for fear of meeting a 
swearing sailor in the second-class— 
when those who have ‘ renounced 
the world’ give up buying and selling 
in the funds—when those who profess 
to believe that God fixes the duration 
of life give up gambling with His 
Almighty will, by insuring theirs— 
when my uncle, the pious banker, 
who will only ‘associate’ with the 
truly religious, gives up dealing with 
any scoundrel or he athen who can 


‘do business’ with him,—then you 
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may quote pious peoples’ opinions to 
me. In God’s name, if the Stock 
Exchange, and railway stagging, and 
the advertisements in the Record, 
and the frantic Mammon-hunting 
which has been for the last fifty 
years the peculiar pursuit of the 
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and that because England is a shop- 
keeping country, and shop-keeping 
is an effeminate pursuit, therefore 
all sedentary and spoony sins, like 
covetousness, slander, bigotry, and 
self-conceit, are to be cockered and 
plastered over, while the more mas- 










majority of Quakers, Dissenters, and 
Religious Churchmen, are not The 
World, what is? I don’t complain 
of them, though ; Puritanism has in- 
terdicted to them all art, all excite- 
ment, all amusement—except money- 
making. It is their dernier ressort, 
poor souls! 

‘But you must explain to us 


culine vices, and no-vices also, are 
mercilessly hunted down by your 
cold-blooded, soft-handed religionists. 

‘This is a more quiet letter than 
usual from me, my dear coz., for 
many of your reproofs cut me home: 
they angered me at the time; but I 
deserve them. I am miserable, self- 
disgusted, self-helpless, craving for 









naughty foxhunters how all this freedom, and yet crying aloud for 
agrees with the good book. Wesce some one to come and guide me, and 







plainly enough, in the meantime, how 
it all happens. We seethat the ‘ reli- 
gious world,’ like the ‘ great world,’ 
und the ‘sporting world, and the 
literary world,’ 

Compounds for sins she is inclined to, 
By damning those she has no mind to ; 


teach me; and who is there in these 
days who could teach a fast man, 
even if he would try ? Be sure, 
that as long as you and yours make 
piety a synonym for unmanliness, you 
will never convert either me or any 
other good sportsman.’ 
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ON READING THE GORGIAS OF PLATO. 





















\u, for a spell that might, in this our age, 
( ) ‘Unsphere the spirit of Plato,’ to outpour 
The glorious strength of yonder deathless page 
On his old cause again! Ah, then no more 
The painted Plausible o’er Truth should tower ; 
Nor sink the Right, out-caleulated by 
That smooth-faced gentleman,* hight Expediency ; 
But each, proud of her champion tried of yore, 
Should take the field in golden panoply, 
Nor suffer hapless Britain to be made 
(The Britain of Montrose and of Dundee !) 
To sordid tricksters but a stock in trade, 
Whose public face is a dissolving view, 
Still shifting to fresh frauds and juggles ever new. 









* That same purpose-changer, that sly devil, 
That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity. 
King John. 
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A GOVERNMENT WITHOUT A 
POLICY. 

I orp Joun Russexr and his col- 
4 leagues appear to have entered 
upon office without a policy. Forced 
into pow er by an accidental movement 
of parties, their usual sources of popu- 
larity had been completely pre- 
occupied by the government of Sir 
Robert Peal, that they were at a 
loss where to find the means of ap- 
pealing tothe people. ‘The adminis- 
tration of Lord Jehn Russell has 
been a series of suicidal acts. At 
first he shewed a disposition to con- 
ciliate the landed interest and the 
Church, partly because that ground 
had been abandoned by Sir Robert 
Peel, and partly because it was ne- 
cessary for the Whigs to recover 
with the superior classes of the com- 
munity that character ene they 
had lost during their former ad- 
ministration. But Lord vag Rus- 
sell offended the Church, or at least 
portion of it, by his Jew 
ation-bill, ar id the Protec- 
were effectually alienated, 
vy the measure for repealing 
Navigi ation Laws, and amie, 
the ministerial plan for settling 
West India question. A tem- 
porary popularity was obtained for 
the Whig ministry by their vigorous 
etiorts public peace 
when riotous mobs 
and sanguinary d rogues, both in 
England and ireland. But the large 
majority of the intelligent classes in 
the empire acknowledged that, toge- 
ther with the repression of tumult 
and the preservation of order, there 
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was another duty to perform—that 
there was much in our system re- 
quiring amendment, and that it was 
the duty of an enlightened Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in such 
proceedings, rather than to leave a 
tempting field open to prof essional 
agitators. But whether from class 
prejudice, blindness to passing events, 
or a consciousness of inability t 
command public opinion, this oppor- 
tunity, too, was or abandoned 
by Lord John Russell and his col- 
leagues; so that, if when we last 
wrote they were not popular in the 
country, it is not surprising that we 
should have now to say that they 
re universally in bad odour. 


ret 
lost 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 


Taking the events in our Home 
Affairs in the order of time, it is ne- 
cessary to begin with the Navigation 
Laws. No impartial man can blam« 
the Whigs for having ree 
a measure for the repeal of th 
laws. For some years past they 
have been the consistent advocates 
of free-trade principles, although 
not, perhaps, carrying their advo- 
cacy to the full extent of the ab- 
stract theory. Whether Lord John 
Russell or Sir Robert Peel should 
have been the man to repeal the 
,Corn-laws, was a mere race of tim 
and conflict of mancuvre between 
those two statesmen. When, how- 
ever, Lord John Russell was let into 
the Government on the defeat of Si 
Robert Peel, he had ne alternative 
—unless he had committed a deri- 
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lection of principle parallel to that 
of his great competitor—but to carry 
out the free-trade theory by propos- 
ing the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws. 

The Whigs, however, were in a 
dilemma. ‘They desired to conciliate 
the Protectionists, by the aid of whose 
vindictive votes they had been car- 
ried into office: on the other hand, 
they stood pledged in principle to 
the Free-traders. In this difficulty 
they adopted a manceuvre essentially 
Whiggish. ‘They delayed, on various 
pretexts, the introduction of the 
primary resolutions till the session 
was considerably advanced. ‘The 
Protectionists were not slow to 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
thus afforded. They mancuvred 
successfully, though at the expense 
of parliamentary usage, to protract 
the discussion upon the prelimi- 
nary resolutions until within two 
months, at the utmost, of the or- 
dinary termination of the session; 
and when they had thus succeed- 
ed in rendering the passing of the 
entire measure into law almost im- 
possible for the present year, they 
made a merit, through Lord George 
Bentinck, of not offering to it any 
mere obstructive opposition. The 
Free-traders, betrayed, yet unable 
to vent their complaints, found the 
word of promise kept to the ear 
but broken to the hope. They did 
not fail, however, to score up this 
additional short-coming of Lord 
John Russell, to bring it forward 
against him at a future and more 
convenient time, when an accumu- 
lation of political treacheries should 
have for ever annihilated him and 
his party as Whigs. One consola- 
tion the Opposition on the Minis- 
terial side had. It was, that the 
leaders of the nominal Opposition 
(the members of Sir Robert Peel’s 
last government) appeared more 
friendly to the measure than even 
the proposers of it themselves. It 
was significant of the future or- 
ganisation of parties in this country, 
that Mr. Gladstone should not merely 
have warmly advocated the Govern- 
ment proposal, but that he should 
have urged its extension to the coast- 
ing trade as well as to the carrying 
trade. The majority by which the 
resolutions of Mr. Labouchere were 
carried was so decisive, that, but for 
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the manceuvring we have described, 
the fate of the measure would have 
been sealed. But if we look at the 
several stages the measure must pass 
through in the House of Commons, 
and the bond fide amendments, not 
urged for factious purposes, to the 
suggestions of which it would be 
fairly open; if we look, too, at the 
time the measure must take in the 
House of Lords, and the legitimate 
opposition it is likely to receive 
there, it does appear impossible, 
not merely that the measure can 
pass, but even that the Government 
ever could have expected that it 
would pass. 


LORD JOHN ON EXTENSION OF THE 
SUFFRAGE, 


The question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, so long delayed, has been at 
length raised. We have already 
declared our conviction that the ad- 
mitted corruption of our electoral 
system, the difficulty of obtaining 
any re-arrangement of taxation on 
the principle of justice, and, finally, 
the general sympathy created by the 
state of the Continent in favour of 
some further concessions to our own 
artisan classes, all demanded from a 
Liberal ministry in power some ini- 
tiative and anticipatory measure, cal- 
culated to prevent the agitation of 
questions which, in the present state 
of public opinion, must be more or 
less dangerous. It would be a mis- 
take to suppose that any extreme 
measures are desired ; it is a mistake 
to confound the honest, hard-working 
citizens, who desire a share in the 
electoral riglit, with those infuriated, 
inebriated ruffians, who, under the 
name of Chartists, have supplied the 
Government with a pretext for a re- 
trograde movement. No: a Liberal 
programme, with a very small paid- 
up capital of actual legislation, would 
have sufficed ; and we should in this 
country have passed through the 
European crisis, instead of having, as 
regards ourselves, only postponed it. 
The error of Lord John Russell ap- 
pears to be, that he thinks the desire 
for extension of the suffrage is con- 
fined to those who at present are 
denied it. The fact is, that a very 
large portion of the middle classes, 
and we may also say a considerable 
portion of the upper classes, do not 
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view with alarm such ideas. We 
have in England made one great dis- 
covery, and we should hasten to ac- 
knowlec lgeit. We find that we have 
altogether misunderstood the work- 
ing classes. We have suspected them 
—feared them, when we thought we 
despised them. But it is a question 
whether, all things considered, the 
working classes of this country have 
not advanced in intelligence, probity, 
and self-knowledge, in proportion 
more rapidly than the higher and 
middle classes. It is not easy to 


extension of the iia : oe it maj 
be observed, that the aristocracy and 
the middle classes have alike called in 
the aid of the working classes for 
the attainment of their own political 
objects. It is said, that now 

large portion of the middle classes, 
comprising some of the most respect- 
able and influential branches of trade, 
commerce, and industry, look with 
very great dissatisfaction upon the 
inequalities existing in our system, 
comparatively excellent though it be. 
They have not forgotten that the 
ministers, when pressed by a defi- 
ciency, came to parliament and asked 
for an additional two per cent on the 
Income-tax, and that, rather than 


consent to recognise the principle of 


apportioning the taxation to th« 
means of the individual, they with- 
drew their proposal ignominiously, 
and left the country without moncy. 
They have not forgotten, that 
under our present system of taxation 
the poor man pays in indirect taxa- 
tion according to his consumption ; 
while the man of property, who, be- 
cause his property is protected, de- 
rives a greater benefit from the taxa- 
tion, also pays only according to his 
consumption. All these facts heave 


also, 


profoundly impressed the class of 


thinkers to whom we refer ; and they 


have begun to entertain the idea of 


infusing a new influence into the 
representation. 

Mr. Hume and the small party 
who follow his banner in the House 
profess to be the exponents of these 
ideas. A motion was made by him 
on the 20th ult. for household suf- 
frage, the ballot, triennial parlia- 
ments, and eiectoral districts. Va- 
rious pretexts had been used to pre- 
vent this motion from coming on 
until the excitement produced by 
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events on the Continent should have 
a little subsided. ‘This, perhaps, was 
wise ; inasmuch as we do not in this 
country desire to have grave ques- 
tions decided under the influence of 
clamour. Mr. Hume’s speech was 
what all Hume’s speeches are 
It did not add another to the models 
of eloquence extant in Hansard, nor 
did it contribute much to the stock 
of information or argument on the 
question at issue. Lord John Rus- 
sell seized upon the occasion to state, 
that he had been misrepresented o1 
a former occasion as to his views o1 
the subject Reform; but 
the House came to hear the areu- 
ments he urged against Mr. Hume’ 
motion, they saw that if in terms the 
noble lord had been misrepresented 
his views were perfectly clear on the 
subject of extension of the suffrage 
The oppo ‘tunity was one of which a 
statesman might have takenadvant 
for instilling great principles into the 
ninds of the people, of pointing to 
the le ssons «! the past, and of laying 
down anew the principle on whi 
the seal ive system should 
be constructed. But Lord Jo 
Russell’s arguments, if they could be 
dignified with that name, did not 
with the greatness of the 
ile pointed to what had 
_ done by the Reform Parliament 
is a proof that it fairly represented 
public opinion. But he forgot to 
add, that, without a single exception, 
those changes were made, not by the 
free choice and will of the House of 
Commons, but by an external in- 
fluence, democratic in its characte 
which virtually coerced the legis- 
lature. A statesman would hav« 
drawn from this view the moral, that 
men might naturally wish to make the 
popular branch of the legisla ture so far 
and so fairly the representative of pub- 
lic opinion, that it should no longer be 
necessary to have recourse to such 
dangerous and unconstitutional ex- 
pedients. Lord John Russell might 
too, have grappled with Mr. Hume’s 
motion upon the ground of its main 
propositic m of household suffrage 
The charge against that proposition 
is, that it gives too much or too little 
that multitudes of good citizens, not 
householders, must be excluded in 
favour of multitudes of bad citizens, 
whose votes would, in afi probability, 
be analogous to fagot votes. The 
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noble lord, without pledging himself 
to any immediate measure, might 
have indicated a gencral desire to 
anticipate the demand for a repre- 
sentation upon a broader and more 
national basis, by enforcing the jus- 
tice and the security of extensive 
social and fiscal reforms. But all 
that Lord John Russell could be 
induced to dv was to hint at some- 
thing like a principle, which even the 
French Republicans have repudiated, 
that of having two classes of electors, 
and thus getting a‘ respectable’ voter 
bya proces ss of filtration. Here we see 
the radical error of our mere party 
men. ‘Their minds are so pre-occu- 
pied by impressions derogatory to 
their poorer fellow- citizens, —they 
isolate themselves, with 
rious exceptions, so much from those 
who are the basis of the strength and 
power of the country, that they will 
not even contemplate these classes 
except at second-hand. With the 
evidence before them that since the 
passing of the Reform Act large and 
miscellaneous constituencies, in which 
the popular element predominates, 
have, for the most part, elected men 
of talent, while the smaller boroughs, 
in which the ‘respectability’ test 
reigns, are vendible for so many thou- 
sands, more or less, they still dread 
even to admit the abstract right of 
the working-man to a vote unless he 
has, by a fiction, made himself pass 
for one above his own sphere. 

While these errors continue, the 
nationality of England, to use the 
expression of Mr. Fox in the debate, 
will be weakened, because its stream 
will be divided in two opposite cur- 
rents. Where we have gone so far 
to recognise the popular influence in 
our whole system, depend upon it it 
is not at atime when the people have 
shewn more of the virtues of citizen- 
ship than any people similarly tempted 
have ever shewn in the his story of the 
vorld; it is not then that we must 
revive these faded prejudices, and 
give new force to those exploded sus- 
picions. It may be observed upon 
this debate, that its value might have 
been greater had the proposition of 
Mr. Hume been more statesman-like. 
Household suffrage is an arbitrary 
distinction; so is the principle of 
triennial parliaments; the ballot 
would be a public nuisance ; and the 
principle of electoral districts is con- 


. 
some gio- 
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trary to our whole social system. 
But the short-comings of Mr. Hume, 
who is no statesman, do not excuse 
the short-comings of Lord John Rus- 
sell, who ought to be a statesman ; 
and, as far as the debate has gone 
when we write, the impression pro- 
duced by it has been certainly un- 
favourable to the Government. 


IRELAND : REVIVAL OF SEDITION. 


For some time the anxiety of the 
public as regards Ireland has been 
allayed by the cessation of any 
alarming intelligence. The Govern- 
ment congratulated itself on having 
effectually put down sedition in that 
country. ‘The strife between the 
moral force and physical force Re- 
pealers was pointed to with ridicule, 
as a proof that nothing was to be 
feared from the agitation, and that 
the strength of the Government lay 
in the jealousies of the rival fac- 
tions. 

From the first we have, at some 
risks, taken a view of Irish affairs 
different from that taken by the 
English press, with the single ex- 
ceptic m of the Morning Chronicle. 

Ve never sneered at the ravings of 
Mr. Mitchel, however much we 
might deprecate or deplore their evil 
tendency ; nor have we attached 
much importance to the division in 
t 


1 
he ranks of the Repealers. The 
real root of Irish discontent at the 
present moment is national pride. 
The distress of the people is not the 
accident of the day. It has existed 
and has always been the 
lever b y which agitators have worked 


for years, 


the passions of the people. Specific 
grievances are no longer complained 
of by Irish demagogues as formerly. 
Even before the death of O'Connell 
the sentiment of nationality had 
swallowed up all minor motives of 
discontent; and the arch-agitator 
himself, during the later years of his 
life, was, unconsciously, paving the 
way for his more violent successors. 
When O'Connell died it became evi- 
dent that his personal influence and 
power must pass away with him. 
John O'Connell was no better than 
a Richard Cromwell. For a long 
time the prestige of that name, and 
the organisation of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, kept alive the party headed 
by the sons of O’Connell. But the 
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struggle between them and the 
younger and more vigorous body of 
agitators, who took the successful 
revolutions of Europe as the text on 
which to preach to the sensitive 
youth of Ireland, could not last 
jong; and Mr. John O'Connell has, 
after resistance, in which he displayed 
a narrow and pedantic adherence to 
his father’s principles of action, been 
compelled to give way. Thus the 
old Association is merging into the 
new, under a new name; and adhe- 
rents flock in from all sides to the 
new agitation. 

The language of the leaders is 
almost as violent as was that of 
Mitchel; but they are not carried 
away as he was, by a morbid fury and 
blind enthusiasm, into language or 
acts which might provoke the in- 
terference of the law. The most 
formidable feature, however, in this 
new agitation is the proposed organ- 
isation of clubs throughout provincial 
[reland. The object is not disguised. 
It is to arm and drill the people, and 
to prepare them for a general insur- 
rection. Protected as weare here by 
law, good government, and the com- 
mon sense of the people, we might 
be tempted to laugh at such pre- 
parations; but it would be a great 
error so to do. The political mind 
of Ireland is in a morbid state. Many 
sources of disunion have been neu- 
tralised by the substitution of this 
idea of nationality for the relative 
claims of Protestant and Catholic, 
and there is an immense mass of 
inert resistance existing in Ireland 
among the idle or half-employed 
young men of the middle class, which 
might at any time be aroused into 
formidable action. The advocates of 
a separate nationality for Ireland are 
daily encouraged by the accounts re- 
ceived from the Continent ; and the 
agitators have, unfortunately, too 
many topics to work upon in the 
prevailing distress of the people. 


THE WEST INDIAN JUGGLE. 


As if the Government had not al- 
ready accumulated sufiicient dissatis- 
faction, they, by their proceedings on 
the West India question, contrived 
to increase it. On other subjects they 
had engendered suspicion among their 
friends, and stimulated opposition 
from their opponents. But still the 
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state of parties was such that they 
could not be deprived of office. By 
their West India plan, they not 
merely furnished fresh causes of dis- 
approbation, but they actually made 
it almost a duty of all parties to 
combine in an adverse vote, even 
though they might not have desired 
to turn out the Government. 

We have already taken occasion 
at different times to express very 
strong sympathy with the West India 
colonists. Admitting, for the sake 
of argument, the truth of the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, they, at least, it 
must be granted, form an exception. 
If the West Indians came to parlia- 
ment and asked for an absolute re- 
storation of protection, to be per- 
manently continued as part of our 
system, then we might demur and 
refuse to allow one part of the em- 
pire to be governed on principles 
different from those we have adopted 
for the rest. But the West Indians do 
not ask for more than a temporary as- 
sistance, until they can recover from 
the heavy blows inflicted on them; 
first, by the Emancipation Act, which, 
whatever were the good intentions of 
those who devised the apprenticeship 
system, did effectually deprive the 
colonists of their labour; and, se- 
condly, by the Act of 1846, which 
placed them at a terrible disadvantage 
in competing with the slave-holding 
sugar-grower. It is too bad that 
a great interest like that of the 
West India colonies, of whose past 
faults the British parliament bears at 
least half the responsibility, should 
be sacrificed, as they have been, to 
the tyranny of a theory. It is im- 
possible to doubt that the pertina- 
cious opposition they have received 
springs not so much from a love of 
political justice and a desire to carry 
out a great system of policy, as from 
a spirit of class-vindictiveness. ‘The 
West Indians are now paying: the 
penalty of the assistance they for- 
merly lent the landed interest in 
keeping up the old order of things by 
which the manufacturers felt them- 
selves aggrieved. 

The Government proposition was 
unsatisfactory to all parties ; so much 
so, that one can hardly help suspect- 
ing Lord John Russell of being weary 
of office, and anxious to unite against 
him such an oppositiom’as would give 
him an excuse for retiring. It was 
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by such a manceuvre on the part of 
Sir Robert Peel, two years ago, that 
the noble lord himself was brought 
into power at an unpropitious mo- 
ment, when it was inevitable that he 
must bear the brunt ofa period of re- 
action succeeding one of unexampled 
prosperity. The proposition had 
two distinct branches. The first pro- 
posed to guarantee a loan of 500,000/. 
for facilitating the introduction of 
free African labour into the colonies. 
This proposition was open to two 
objections. First, that it was a trans- 
parent deception to talk of guaran- 
teeing a loan, when, in fact, it was 
notorious that such loan would be a 
gift; and, secondly, that the amount 
proposed to be so given or guaranteed 
was so inadequate as to be scouted by 
the colonists as ridiculous. It had this 
allditional fault, that it armed against 
itself that portion of the House and 
the public who object to increasing 
the taxation of the country in order 
to assist any branch of productive 
industry, which, they contend, should 
be left to its own resources. The 
other portion of the plan consisted 
in a proposed re-establishment of the 
principle of protection to colonial 
sugar, by making a differential duty 
for a certain period. Lord John 
Russell proposed a plan, the result 
of which would be that from the 5th 
of this month the duty on foreign 
brown clayed sugar should be 20s., 
on common Muscovado, 18s. 6d., and 
on colonial, 13s. These duties to be 
subject to an annual reduction, till, 
in 1855, they would become equalised 
at 10s. 

Such a proposition is a mockery. 
It is a mockery to the colonists to 
hold out a promise of protection, and 
to give them so miserable and inade- 
quate a differential duty; it is a 
mockery to the Free-traders, and, 
generally, to those who accepted as 
a settlement the Act of 1846; it is a 
mockery to the whole British nation, 
which, by the noblest sacrifice ever 
made in the history of mankind, pro- 
claimed theabolitionforeverofslavery 
inthe colonies. That such a proposi- 
tion should have been immediately 
scouted on all sides of the House is 
not surprising. In fact, the only 
hypothesis on which we can under- 
stand it is by inferring that Lord John 
Russell was really manceuvring to quit 
office without actually running away 
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from his post! Or another motive 
might be, that, in the event of a 
resignation, and a failure on the part 
either of Lord Stanley or of the 
Peel party to form an administra- 
tion, then the Whigs would come in 
again on a new lease of office as 
ex necessitate the ministers of the 
country. 


FRANCE: ANOTHER INSURRECTION IN 


PARIS. 


The future of France is still as 
undefined as on the day the revolu- 
tion commenced. Every day’s de- 
spatches have brought some new in- 
telligence, of order threatened or 
government imperilled; and even at 
the moment at which we write we 
have news of another insurrection in 
Paris, under circumstances shewing 
that the original difficulties with 
which the Government have had to 
contend still exist in full force. 

At the close of the month of May, 
the French Government and the 
National Assembly had not vet fully 
recovered from the effects of the at- 
tempted counter-revolution of the 
15th of that month, when the Com- 
munists and workmen invaded the 
Assembly, and sought to establish an 
ultra-Republican Government. For 
some time Paris continued to feel the 
agitation of that event, and it was 
doubtful whether, notwithstanding 
their victory, the bourgeoisie would 
have the courage to take measures 
for attempting the prevention of si- 
milar enterprises in future. Ulti- 
mately, however, the Executive Com- 
mittee resolved to bring the matter 
to an issue, and they took very vigor- 
ous measures,—so vigorous, that they 
would have sufficed to overturn, inthe 
present temper of Europe, the most 
ancient and well-established mo- 
narchy. Ifthe bourgeoisie of France, 
and especially of Paris, are paying 
the penalty of their precipitancy in 


plunging into revolution, the work- 
ing classes and the unquiet spirits 
who hoped to profit by the Revo- 
lution have been wholly disappointed 
in their expectations. The street 
victory of the 24th of February was 
won by the lower classes, who natu- 
rally expected that, as the Revolution 
had been made by them, it would 
also be made for them. For some 
time the new Government recognised 
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this obligation of gratitude, and pro- 
vided work for multitudes of persons 
at the expense of the public. 

Such an expedient was, perhaps, 
justifiable, if understood to be tem- 
porary. It gave occt :patio yn to mul- 
titudes of men, who would otherwise 
have developed, perhaps, into plun- 
derers, under the pressure of huager 
and want of work. But it was in 
the very nature of such an institution 
to become a public nuisance ; it was 
inevitable that the numbers of per- 
sons so employed by the State should 
increase, until these national work- 
shops became an incumbrance on the 
finances and a pernicious example to 
the general industry of the country. 
From the loose manner in which the 
work was performed, these aleliers 
offered irresistible temptations to the 
idle. Men whocould earn els 
five or six francs , preferred 
comparative idleness at the publ 
expense for one or two francs a-day. 
The evil mounted to such a height, 
that, early in the month of June, the 
Government were paying 170,000 
francs a-day in wages. Such a state 
of things called for action, and th« 
Government were at last compelled 
to re-organise these labour hospitals. 

The failure of the * th 
15th of May seemed 
tempting opportunity, 
June a law was passed b : 
tional Assembly which substituted 
piece-work for the payment of re- 
gular wages, and which declared 
workmen coming from the country 
ineligible to employment in the afe- 
liers. It wasnot to be s uppos d that 
this wise arrangement would bes sub- 
mitted to by the work-peo] r the 
mob of Paris without a murmur. 
They found a champion in M. Emile 
Thomas, the superintendent of the 
ateliers. But the Executive Com- 
mittee, with that 
despotism which has ever distin- 
guished republican governments, de- 
spatched M. Thomas to Bordeaux, 
on a pretended mission, in the charge 
of two police agents. ‘This arbitrary 
act excited so much dissatisfaction, 
however, that the Government found 
it prudent precipitately to revoke it. 

Nor was this the only step taken 
by a grateful Government against 
those to whom they owed their 
power. The working people, finding 


where 


} 
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that they were losing all chance of 
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obtaining practical benefits from the 
Revolution which their muskets and 
barricades had secured, considered 
that they had a fair right to meet 
and plot for the overturning of a 
Government which appeared to have 
so short a memory for services ren- 
dered. ‘This right of public meeting, 
which, previous to the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, was, in the eyes of Messrs 
Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, and thei 
friends, essential to the liberty of 
Frenchmen, became quite a different 
thing in the month of May or June 
A law against altroupe ments, infinitely 
stringent than any of those the 
Louis Phi- 
lippe his throne, was proposed to th 
National Assembly, and carried 
four hundred and seventy-eight vote 
to eig Whether this 
sure was necessary or not, it 
least, the moral of the Rev« 
Not ec 


pec it d 


more 


expectation of which cost 


aity-two. 


slution 
yntent with crushing the ex- 
opposition of the worki 
classes, the National Assembly al 
sought to strike at their leaders. 
Blanqui and Barbés were criminals, 
beyond all doubt, and were 
long since in 


question was, 


alre uy 
prison. The great 
whether M. Loui 

implicated in the in- 
surrection. The bourgeoisic natu- 
rally hated a man who, however im- 
practicable his theories might be, 
was, at least, the honest champion of 
sed labour; and it 


Blanc could be 


Op} res is probable, 
that for the pleasure of securing him 
they would have been very glad to 
compound, by the release of the more 
violent but less dan eerous leaders. 
For a lone time the fate of M. 
Louis Blane hung in the 
But a few days before a member of 
he Provisional Government, and 
ostensibly one of the ruling men of 
France, he was now about to be pro- 
secuted upon a charge which, if any 
thing, was one of treason. Such is 
the gratitude of Revolutionists! M. 
Louis Blane, when prosecuted by the 
Procureur-général, took high ground 
at once. He disdained to canvass the 
petty and most unsatisfactory 


bal ice. 


evi- 


dence which was offered as proof of 
his complicity in the affair of the 


15th of May. He at once denounced 
his prosecution as eee 
of a system of proscription, and 

the first act of a conspiracy against 
the Republic itself. ‘The committee 
to whom was referred the question 
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of prosecution or no prosecution, 
decided, by fifteen to three, for 
the former; and so large a ma- 
jority seemed to indicate that matters 
‘would go hard with M. Louis Blane. 
But when the subject came to be 
discussed in full Assembly, after 
a very stormy debate, the acquittal 
of M. Louis Blane was carried by 
368 against 337. Considering that 
there really was no direct evidence 
against the accused, so close a divi- 
sion shews, strongly enough, the 
decided opposition of the new Cham- 
ber to those plans for organising 
labour and elevating the workman 
to an independent position, with 
which M. Louis Blanc’s name is as- 
sociated. It was a singular circum- 
stance, that, with the 
M. Bastide, the Foreien Se cretary, 
all the ministers voted against the 
prosecution of M. Louis Blane, and, 
therefore, against their own attor- 
ney-general. A more singular fact 
vas, that the Procureur-général, M. 
Jules Favre, M. Croisse, and other 
subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment, immediately resigned office, as 
did also M. Crémieux, the Minister 
of Justice, whose conduct in voting 
against the prosecution which might 
be considered to have been instituted 
by himself, was canvassed in an a 
verse spirit in the Assembly. 

While upon the 


subject of these 
measures of the Government to crush 
those who placed them in power, it 


may be well to add, that a grand 
banquet of Fraternity having been 
announced, at which a hundred thon- 
sand of the working 
expected to be present, it was forbid- 
den by the police under the law 
against attroupements. These are the 
anomalies of all revolutions. As, in 
our own country, the Whigs turned 
upon the Lye and working classes 
alter the 
the Reform. bill, so in Paris, the 
Revolutionary Government audaci- 
ously and ungratefully do an act for 
merely which Louis 


classes were 


threate ning 
Philippe, scarcely more than three 
months before, was hurled from the 
throne. But there will be still more 
startling anomalies before this Revo- 
lution has run its career. 

Scarcely had the foregoing events 
occurred when the Revolutionary 
Government found themselves ex- 
posed to new difficulties. An under- 


exception of 


r had cajoled them out of 
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current of deep and well-founded 
discontent has stirred in Paris almost 
from the commencement of the Re- 
volution. Every disturbance, every 
attempt at reaction, or at ultra-re- 
volution, has had its origin in this 
still existing source of confusion. 
Whether the working classes of 
Paris hoped for a sort of millennium 
of unlimited work and wages, or 
whether they only hoped for anar- 
chy and appropriation of property, 
one thing is quite clear, that they 
do not like being cheated out of 
their Revolution. Even their own 
representative Chamber, elected by 
universal suffrage, have 
turned against them. 

Now this discontent constitutes a 
kind of movable which seems 
to be always at the command of any 
persons who desire to produce anar- 
chy and disorder in France; and 
there is reason to apprehend that 
until some very strong power, tan- 
tamount to an armed dictatorship, 
shall be set up in Paris, the same 
troubles will from time to time 
occur. At one time it is for a Rollin 
that the at another time 
it is for a Blanqui or a Louis Blanc ; 
now it is for Communism; now for 
some other chimera of the moment; 
—but always there is the same or- 

inised discontent, ready for action, 
ad anxious to tempt the chances of 
a scramble. 

The next 


seems to 


force, 


people rise 


disturbance of public 
order was singular in its origin, and 
very characteristic. Elections had 
taken place of representatives to the 
Chambers from the department of 
the Seine. Amongst the names put 
bi fore the electors was that of Prince 
Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. It is 
stated that, however willing he might 
be to be elected, he was not volun- 
tarily a candidate. No open canvas- 
sing took place in his favour, nor 
was there, ap asauuiite any exertion 
to secure his return. Yet more than 
eighty thousand votes were recorded 
in his favour. The fact of Prince 
Louis being the nearest relative of 
the late Emperor Napoleon, gives 
him a strong hold upon large masses 
of the people of France, and espe- 
cially upon such of the old army as are 
still in existence. By so much as he 
has this affection, so does he also in- 
spire jealousy among those who are 
sincerely desirous of a pure Republic, 
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or among those who only wish to 
retain the power that has fallen to 
them by the chances of revolution. 
The Government feared that, when 
it became a question of choosing the 
President of the Republic under the 
new constitution, the same influence 
which had caused Prince Louis to 
be returned to the Chamber might 
secure his being voted to the presi- 
dency ; and they, therefore, sought 
at once to stop his pretensions by 
enforcing against him the law of ex- 
clusion passed against his family in 
1815. It does not appear that the 
Chamber was at all disposed to give 
its confidence implicitly to the Exe- 
cutive Government; not that there 
was any clear manifestation of a de- 
sire to refuse the vote of confidence 
asked for, but that, unless a revolu- 
tionary government can exist upon 
enthusiasm, it had better, as speedily 
as possible, resign its functions. A 


circumstance, of the true history of 


which we are still ignorant, turned 
the scale. After there had been, 
throughout Monday the 12th, a pro- 
tracted discussion upon the question 
whether certain monies should be 
voted to the Government, M. La- 


martine, who had been temporarily 


absent, returned in great excite- 
ment, mounted the tribune, and 
vehemently denounced to the Cham- 
ber the conduct of a mob, from 
which three shots had been fired at 


the National Guards to the cry of 


Vive l’Empereur! ‘This announce- 
ment seems to have created a sudden 
panic in the Chamber ; and, to escape 
from the danger, the deputies almost 
with unanimous shouts clung to the 
idea of the Republic. M. Lamartine, 
taking them at the height of their 
excitement, proposed, on the instant, 
the vote for the exclusion of Prince 
Louis, which was received with ac- 
ciamation. 

The next day the subject was to 
be formally discussed. In the mean- 
time it was discovered that the cha- 
racter of the disturbance had been 
exaggerated, and the Assembly ap- 
peared to think that they had been 
entrapped into a vote by M. de La- 
martine. Other accounts say, that on 
the Tuesday the mob of Paris as- 
sumed such a threatening attitude 
that the Chamber feared, by voting 
against Louis Napoleon, to give oc- 
casion for disturbances ; in fact, that 
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they anticipated a counter-revolution, 
which would have placed Prince 
Louis at the head of affairs. What- 
ever may have been their motives, 
they undid deliberately on Tuesday 
what they had done precipitately on 
Monday, and Louis Napoleon was de- 
clared eligible to sit in the Chamber. 

The matter was supposed thus to 
have been settled, and there were not 
wanting those who said that it was 
wisely settled ; because, they argued, 
Prince Louis Napoleon had not the 
qualities calculated to secure the re- 
spect of the French people, and that 
if he appeared in the Chamber and 
took part in affairs, he would soon 
destroy the prestige attending his 
great name. A new aspect was given 
to the affair a day or two after. As 
soon as Prince Louis, then in Lon- 
don, heard what use had been made 
of his name by the Paris mob, or the 
agitators, on Monday, he wrote a 
letter to the President of the Assem- 
bly declining to take his seat. To 
any English reader this letter would 
appear a straightforward and some- 
what dignified declaration of the 
prince that he would not be a party 
to embroiling his country, while, at 
the same time, he was ready to per- 
form any duties that might be im- 
posed upon him; but, in the false 
excitement prevailing, these latter 
expressions were regarded as an in- 
vitation to the Paris mob to rise in 
his favour and proclaim him dictator, 
or emperor, or whatever else they 
might think proper. ‘This idea was 
carefully enforced upon the Chamber, 
and greedily swallowed. ‘The very 
men who, two or three days before, 
had declared the prince eligible to sit 
among them, now pronounced his 
name with execration ; and, as far as 
this fickle nation can at present be 
comprehended, the prince is, for a 
time at least, in disgrace. 

The excitement of this last affair 
had not subsided when the news 
arrived in London that the old scene 
of the 24th of February had been 
renewed on the 23d of June, that 
the people had been fighting all day, 
that barricades had been erected, and 
that, in short, there was another at- 
tempt to revolutionise the Revolu- 
tion. It was, as usual, the working- 
classes who sought to wring from the 
bourgeoisie the power they had pur- 
chased by their blood, 
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This insurrection, more formid- 
able, in fact, than that of the 15th 
May, and scarcely less so than that 
which overturned monarchy in 
France, appears to have occupied 
throughout Friday and three follow- 
ing day s the troops and the National 
Guard, under the command of Ca- 
vaignac, one of the most distinguished 
of the modern French generals, It 
is most difficult to decide on the 
motive influencing the insurgents. 
The movement began with the work- 
men in the national works shops, who, 
under the new law mentioned above, 
were, as coming from the country, 
to be refused employment. But the 
insurrection was —_ confined to 
them. It spread very generally 
among the ine classes; and the 
cry under which they fought vas 
alternately Vive l’ Empereur! or Vive 
la République démocratique! The 
question is, Whether these men were 
fighting - their own account, or 
whether they were the mere dupes 
of ambitious personages ? The As- 
sembly and the Sassen’ appeared 
anxious to impute to the insurgents 
that they were incited by foreign 
gold; but, to have occupied the Na- 
tional Guard and the best troops in 
Paris for so many hours, they must 
have been in numbers too vast to be 
corrupted by any amount of gold at 
the disposal ‘ofa known pretender or 
foreign government. We _ should 
rather lean to the assumption we 
haye adopted above—that, in fact, 
the working classes, by whose blood 
the Revolution was made, are griev- 
ously disappointed at having it 
wrested from their hands by the 
bourgeoisie. These scenes of tumult 
will be, doubtless, repeated in Paris 
until either some means are disco- 
vered of reconciling the artisans to 
the existing order of things, or until 
a strong military despotism shall 
have been established in France. 
Th re latter seems to be the most pro- 
bable result of the present state of 
things, more especially as the aspect 
of Europe at the a time would 
scem to portend a wa 





CENTRAL EUROPE : PRUSSIA, POLAND, 
AND THE AUSTRIAN PROVINCES. 
The disorganisation of Central 

Europe is proceeding with a fright- 

ful rapidity. Every day's post brings 
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some fresh news of the weakening of 
established authority, the renewed 
antagonism of races, and the dismem- 
berment of empires. The name of 
sovereignty is retained by these old 
governments, but the substance 
would seem to have passed away. 

In Prussia the state of affairs has 
fallen from bad to worse. The vacil- 
lating conduct of the king, now de- 
spotic, now abasing himself before 
his people, seems to have deprived 
him of all respect and confidence ; 
and by one of those revulsions of 
popular feeling which makes the 
multitude every where despised, the 
Prince of Prussia, hitherto so dis- 
liked that he was compelled to sub- 
mit to a sort of honourable exile, is 
now the person looked to with con- 
fidence to emancipate the country. 
But in the meanwhile the mob rule 
in Berlin, and the ministry of the 
Constitutional movement, from whos¢ 
influence so much was expected, not 
in Prussia merely, but also through- 
out Europe, have resigned their of- 
fices, finding that they did not suffi- 
ciently possess the confidence of the 
king. ‘The latest news adds to this 
intelligence, that the Emperor of 
Russia is marching troops into Prus- 
sia. This news is not yet confirmed ; 
but should it prove true, then the in- 
ference will be, that we are to see a 
revival of the old alliance of kings 
for the purpose of carrying on a 
crusade against popular principles. 
The Emperor of Russia is also sus- 
pected of a gigantic scheme of ag- 
grandisement, by adding to his em- 
pire the territories peopled by the 
Sclavonic races, who are now in open 
rebellion against the German rule. 

The future is utterly enveloped in 
mystery; but the prevailing idea of 
the Germans seems to be, to foster 
Polish nationality in order to raise 
up a barrier against Russian ambi- 
tion. 

The condition of Austria is an 
anomaly. The ideas of race and of 
nationality, which are at the bottom 
of so many of these recent revolu- 
tions, appenr to have taken full 
possession of the population in some 
of the provinces. In Bohemia the 
most dreadful seenes have happened. 

‘he congregation of Bohemians in 
the capital has given new life to tl 


al 


mutual antipa thies of the two oppo- 
site races; and an insurrection too! 
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place in Prague, attended by the 
most dreadful bloodshed, and by 
atrocities disgraceful to human na- 
ture. It was not put down until 
after a great part of the city had 
been destroyed by bombardments. 
The Hungarians, also, are animated 
by this passion for national inde- 
pendence; and although they have 
not gone the full length of their 
Bohemian neighbours, there is every 
reason to suppose that they are ripe 
for similar proceedings. 

The accounts from Northern Italy 
give the latest success to the Aus- 
trian arms over those of Charles 
Albert ; but victory has so fluctuated 
already, that no calculation can be 
formed as to the ultimate result. 
The Austrian cabinet has shewn a 
disposition to conciliate even at the 
moment of victory; and it is said 
that the mediation of England has 


been accepted for the settlement of 


this dispute. It were certainly better 
that Lombardy should be still at- 
tached to Austria under a system of 
self-government, than that ail old 
ties should be broken, and _ this 
vaunted war of Italian independence 


result only in the aggrandisement of 


the King of Sardinia. 


INDIA. 


Alarming reports reached England 
early in the month, to the effect that 
the Sikhs had risen and had mas- 
sacred the British troops at Lahore. 
The news came from a somewhat 
suspicious source; but, after the 
Cabul tragedy, such an event was 
considered possible, though not pro- 
bable. The fears of the public were 
allayed on the arrival of the overland 
mail, when it appeared that the ac- 
counts in question were entirely ex- 
aggerated. The fact turned out to 
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be that there had been a rising at 
Mooltan; but it was accidental in 
character and confined to the locality, 
and it does not appear to indicate any 
more serious events in future. It 
appears that an arrangement had 
been made by which Mool-raj, who 
is renter of the Soubah of Mooltan, 
was allowed to give up his contract 
before the lease expired ; but some 
delay arose in consequence of the 
departure of Colonel Lawrence from 
Lahore before the resignation was 
practically carried out. In April a 
political assistant of Sir Frederick 
Currie was sent to Mooltan with an 
escort to transfer the province to th« 
new renter, Deenanath. Mool-raj 
had in his pay a body of troops, 
not Sikhs, but Mahometans, and 
hese men, fearing that they would 
ye disbanded when the change was 
nade, took advantage of the weakness 
of the escort to attack the troops, 
whom they defeated. ‘The accounts 
are as yet incomplete, and we do not 
know the extent of our 
whether the political men who ac- 
companied the troops have been sa- 
crificed or not. A large force was 
immediately despatched to the scene 
of the insurrection, and it has, in all 
probability, long since been put down. 
This event, although on a small scale, 
is not unlike the Cabul affair, in 
this respect, that there seems to have 
been a repetition of that overween- 
ing pride and that haughty confidence 
in British superiority which, on that 
occasion, left the newly-conquered 
territory without a sufficient force 
for its protection, and that force 
paralysed by a belief in its security. 
It is to be hoped that hereafter such 
risks will not be run at times and in 
places where it would be quite easy 
to send a force sufficient to execute 
the orders of the Government. 
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